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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Questions concerning navies, coaling 
stations, foreign trade and dominant 
influence at points of strategic value 
in the great game of international commerce, have 
been more than ever prominent in the past few weeks. 
It is evident to those Americans who are in a position 
to know how Europeans regard our country, that 
England, Germany, France and Russia are at present 
watching us with a somewhat puzzled and bewildered 
but also a very alert and fixed attention, to find out 
what it is that we shall conclude to do with our im- 
mediate opportunities. They are bewildered bécause 
they can scarcely bring themselves to believe the evi- 
dence of their own eyes, as they see how hesitant we 
are to avail ourselves of what lies within easy grasp. 
They all understand, for example, how vast is des- 
tined to be the expansion of commerce in the Pacific 
ocean within the next few years, and they are also 
aware that the two great keys to the control of that 
-commerce will be the interoceanic passage and the 
Hawaiian islands. France has made an almost super- 
human effort to construct and dominate the inter- 
oceanic route, and has failed. The United States now 
possesses an easy, safe and undisputed opportunity, 
at a cost that is small compared with the recompense 
that will quickly follow, to construct and forever to 
control the interoceanic passage by virtue of the 
Nicaraguan concession. Yetit still remains doubtful 
whether the Congress at Washington will have 
enough statesmanship and a sufficient sense of the 
national dignity and the national destiny to settle 
aright this simple question. We do not know what 
complications in the future might render the situa- 
tion difficult, or even rob us altogether of our great 
opportunity. What we do know is that we have 
abundant resources for the work, and that every in- 
stinct of patriotism and every dictate of statesman- 
ship demand prompt action by Congress. There can 
be little further doubt as to the willingness of Presi- 
dent Cleveland to sanction and in every way within 
his lawful power to expedite an American ship 
canal. This passage would constitute in effect a por- 
tion of our coast line, and its largest patronage would 
probably arise out of the coastwise traffic between 
our own Atlantic and Pacific ports. But it would 
also make directly accessible to our Atlantic and Gulf 
trade the entire west coast of South America. For 
traffic with Japan, China, India and Australia, it 


The Ship Canal,— 
A Supreme 
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would, as a matter of course, be open on equal terms 
to European and American merchantmen. 


Even more puzzling to European observers 
than our languid indifference as to the 
great chance that is ours to benefit our own 
country and at the same time to promote the world’s 
prosperity and civilization by taking in hand the 
interoceanic ship passage, has been our policy, or 
rather our contradictions and paradoxes of policy, 
regarding the ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific.” No Euro- ° 
pean statesman would for a moment make himself sv 
ridiculous in the eyes of all his compeers as to deny 
the proposition that annexation to the United States 
would prove an incalculable blessing to all the people 
and all the interests of Hawaii, and at the same time 
an advantage of the most positive character to the 
United States. The suggestion that there could be 
any hopeless difficulty in reconciling the annexation 
of Hawaii with our American political system and 
structure, would to foreign statesmen be tantamount 
to a confession of intellectual feebleness akin to total 
imbecility. The United States will sacrifice much of 
its claim to the respect of the world if it stupidly and 
ingloriously abdicates its clear opportunity to acquire 
a leading and beneficent influence in the Pacific ocean. 
It was through the United States that Japan and 
China, with their ancient civilizations and their vast 
resources, were brought into communication with 
occidental nations ; and with respect to the magnifi- 
cent possibilities that lie before these reborn nations 
of the Orient, the United States has a duty as well as 
an opportunity that ought to quicken and inspire our 
people like the call of a trumpet. It is our duty, if 
ever the prestige and power of one nation gave ita 
duty toward a weaker neighbor, to help Japan throw 
off the shackles of the cruel and humiliating com- 
mercial treaties through which Europe shamefully op- 
presses her. With China it should beour policy to 
maintain relations of the most honorable and friendly 
character. Russia has been our traditional friend ; 
and the great operations she is conducting upon her 
Siberian coast will make her eventually an impor- 
tant factor in the politics and commerce of the Pacific 
ocean. Corea has been introduced to the family na- 
tions chiefly through our neighborly offices. With 
the control of the Hawaii group for naval and politi- 
cal purposes, the United States would assume in the 
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HAWAII AS A CENTRE OF PACIFIC TRADE, 


Pacific ocean the position that its dignity requires 
and that consistency with its past course no less 
plainly necessitates. The whole world would im- 
mediately and willingly acquiesce in this step, and 
would welcome the Stars and Stripes as the emblem of 
peace and good will toward all mankind in the north 
Pacific. 


In order to show how attractive and 
promising in themselves, apart from 
their strategic importance, the Hawaiian 
islands really are, we present to our readers in this 
number a brief sketch of their natural conditions and 
resources and of their life and society by an American 
lady who has enjoyed a long residence there. Asa 
companion picture we also publish some notes upon 
Bermuda, which occupies a position in the Atlantic 
in some respects strikingly analogous to that which 
Hawaii holds in the Pacific. It alsois of coral for- 
mation, and it has a like charm of semi-tropical life 
and products. But Bermuda is a diminutive spot as 
compared with Hawaii, and although it is one of the 
greatest of the naval strongholds of England, its 
strategic importance is far less than that of the group 
lying at ‘‘the cross-roads of the Pacific.” Yet ad- 
mitting that the Bermuda group is comparatively 
unimportant, it ought not to be difficult to prove that 
it should have been acquired in the revolutionary 
days by the United States. Its trade is almost ex- 
clusively with New York, its telegraphic connection 
is with our mainland, and everything in the natural 
situation makes it tributary to us. Furthermore, it 
would be unwise for us to forget that during our 
civil struggle Bermuda was made a base of opera- 
tions against the United States, and was the constant 
refuge of ‘‘ blockade runners.” Arms and other 
munitions of war purchased in Europe were stored 
and held in Bermuda, for delivery upon the Carolina 
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those of the North, for they 
can well remember how seri- 
ously serviceable in their cause 
against the government at Washington was the fact 
that Washington did not control the islands in the 
Atlantic that occupy places of strategic importance 
with reference to our coast line. Our civil war was 
so costly for both sections concerned in it that there 
ought to be a unanimous desire to profit at all points 
by its bitterly earned experiences. The civil war 
taught us that our forefathers had made a mistake 
in neglecting to acquire Bermuda at a time when, in 
point of fact, the thing would have been quite possi- 
ble. We can readily forgive those forefathers ; but 
our posterity may not deal so gently with the memory 
of the statesmen of the present day if, in the light of 
past experience, they shall fail to improve our oppor- 
tunity to bring the Hawaiian group under our flag. 


Fortifying Pear! here is some reason to think that 


Harbor at the President Cleveland and his advisers 
Eleventh Hour. have begun to appreciate the import- 
ance of maintaining and strengthening the position 
that already belongs to us in Hawaii. Admiral 
Walker has been placed in command of our naval 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


forces in the harbor of Honolulu, and it is under- 
stood that his orders authorize him to begin at the 
eleventh hour to utilize-the concession, which we 
hold under our treaty with Hawaii, of the exclusive 
right to establish a naval repair and coaling station 
in Pearl Harbor. The treaty expires next year. By 
all fair interpretations of that treaty it would seem 
that the concession also terminates at the same time 
unless renewed by mutual agreement. To begin at 
this time the engineering operations necessary to 
carry into practical effect the privilege ceded to us 
by the late King Kalakaua, would indicate a purpose 
on the part of Mr. Cleveland’s administration to 
maintain such future close relations with the Ha- 
Waiian government as would make it agreeable for 
Hawaii to renew the Pearl Harbor grant for a long 
period or in perpetuity. If Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Gresham shall pursue such a policy, they may be 
certain of the well-nigh unanimous approval of the 
people of the United States. They may be further 
certain that many of their fellow citizens who have 
most strenuously opposed their last year’s programme 
of interference with the provisional government and 
of restoration of a collapsed monarchy, will be quite 
ready to forget bygones and to support them in a 
policy looking hopefully toward the future rather 
than carpingly toward the past. 


The question of Pacific ocean‘ cable 

of Trans- lines is one which our government and 
Pacific Cables. ony people should just now consider 
with something of the keen interest that it commands 
in Australia, Honolulu, Canada, and Great Britain. 
For, in fact, we have more at stake than any other of 
the interested parties. Already, as our readers have 
been informed more than once, the first section of a 
Pacific cable has been constructed, comprising the 
line that extends from Brisbane on the Australian 
coast to New Caledonia. The accompanying map 
will be of service to those seeking enlightenment re- 
garding proposed cable routes. The next section of 
the proposed trans-Pacific telegraph will stretch to 
Samoa, probably by way of the New Hebrides and 
the Fiji group. Thence it is proposed to proceed to- 
wards Hawaii, with a station at Fanning island, of 


The Question 


the America group. The Canadians are determined . 


that the American terminus of the system shall be at 
Vancouver, thus making a continuous line by way of 
Halifax and the Canadian Pacific railway from Great 
Britain to Australia. The Canadian governmental 
authorities, together with the officials of the Canadian 
Pacific railway and its new Pacific ocean steamship 
line, are exerting themselves with great enterprise to 
make sure of a terminus upon British soil. The 
shorter and more natural route, as well as the one 
most advantageous to commerce, would be from 
Hawaii to the California coast at Monterey, near San 
Francisco. This route from Brisbane, it should be 
observed, leaves Japan and China quite out of the 
question, and would compel either the laying of a 
direct cable from Honolulu to Yokohama or else a 
roundabout communication with those countries by 
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way of Australia. British interests would be best 
served, obviously enough, by a line meandering from 
Canada to Australia by way of various Pacific island 
groups, most of which are under British domination, 
The interests of America, Japan, China, and perhaps 
also of India, would be soméwhat better served by a 
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line from California to Honolulu and thence directly 
to Yokohama. There are strong arguments in favor 
of the construction of both lines westward from 
Honolulu, and there is urgent reason why California 
should be immediately connected by cable with 
Hawaii. If the British Empire should choose for its 
own purposes to lay a cable from Honolulu to Van- 
couver there could certainly be no objection, although 
from the commercial point of view such a project 
would seem to be rather unnatural and superfluous. 


Our present Administration at Washing- 

‘Scuttle’’ ton has given evidence in several marked 
Outof Samoa? ways of its disapproval of the treaty 
made in the early part of Mr. Harrison’s term of 
office by which the United States entered into an ar- 
rangement with England and Germany for the joint 
protection of the Samoan group. Unfortunately the 
joint protectorate has not yet secured domestic tran- 
quillity for the Samoan people. From the point of 
view of the tribal chiefs of Samoa, the protecting 
powers are sustaining in authority the wrong native 
ruler. There has been a succession of insurrections 
and, especially of late, some most disagreeably bar- 
barous outbursts of civil strife. The authority of 
the protecting governments is at present sustained in 
Samoa bv a Vermont man, Mr. Ide, who holds the 
position of Chief Justice. He has had a difficult task, 
and has apparently performed his duties with justice 
and discretion, although certain aggravated reports 
charging harshness in his treatment of native chiefs 
have been disseminated. The conclusion that the 
tripartite arrangement is a total failure and that the 
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United States should now witldraw from it and 
leave both Samoa and American interests in Samoa 
to their fate, would be more precipitate than just or 
reasonable. It is not easy to see why in the nature 
of the case the Samoan treaty should not eventually 
secure for these charming islands an orderly and 
prosperous state of affairs, without subjecting the 
United States either to any serious annoyance or to 
any burdensome expense. In the case of Samoa a 
waiting policy would seem to be more desirable for 
us than the policy of hasty retreat that the English 
call ‘‘ scuttling.” 


We were so accustomed, some years ago, 
Has Done to the idea of the Fiji group as a habitat 
for Fiji. of horrible cannibals and as a region 

hopelessly remote from all interests American ‘or 

Buropean, except as a field for missionary zeal and 

heroism, that it is difficult without effort to realize 

the present position of Fiji as a respectable and 
intelligent community, participating with some de- 
gree of enterprise in the affairs of the great world. 

Yet the colonial government of Fiji is participating 

most worthily and busily in the discussion of the pro- 

posed Pacific cable, and has agreed to pay out of its 
ample revenues a handsome subsidy for telegraphic 
communication with those portions of the earth’s sur- 
face which are principally land rather than water. 

The Fiji group, consisting of some 200 islands, has a 

total area of perhaps 5,000 square miles,—more than 

twice that of the State of Delaware, or about 
equal to that of Connecticut. The native chiefs ceded 
their islands to Great Britain twenty yearsago. The 

English have maintained in that group a firm but a 

wholly just and beneficent rule. The natives, who 

number somewhat more than 100,000, are almost to a 

family ardent members and supporters of the Wes- 

leyan Methodist church, and live in happiness and 
peace under the local rule of their native chiefs, who 
in turn come under the supervision of a central 
executive and legislative council of English officials 
and an English system of judiciary. The commerce 

of the islands has grown rapidly, and they furnish a 

very appreciable quota of the world’s supply of 

several important tropical products. 


What England 


Far from feeling jealous or unfriendly 
Do Our Part, towards England for taking these islands 

or Shirk? under her protection, we as Americans 
owe it to our own good judgment and right feeling 
to praise heartily the results of this British occupation, 
as a creditable part of the real progress of the world in 
the past two decades. It is true that the English have 
managed to make the increased prosperity and well- 
being of the Fijians contribute handsomely towards 
the growth of British commerce. But there has been 
nothing but fair play in the entire process. German 
or French colonial administration appears in a very 
unfavorable light when contrasted with that of Eng- 
land. For us to abandon Samoa at present would in 
all likelihood result in the withdrawal of Great Britain 
also, and in the establishment of a sole German pro- 
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tectorate. And this, in the judgment of discerning 
minds, would be a severe misfortune for the Samoan 
group and at the same time an infelicitous thing for 
the future interests in general of fhe western Pacific 
island communities. Instead of our withdrawal from 
Samoa, would it not be far wiser, more humane, and 
better in accord with the exercise of our fair share of 
responsibility for the world’s good order and progress, 
if we should hold our ground in Samoa, agreeing 
with our English partners to do what we can to pro- 
mote in the Pacific islands, all the way from Hawaii 
to Australia, a harmonious, simultaneous develop- 
ment of civilization on the basis of the English lan- 
guage and of Anglo-American principles of liberty 
and justice? 


The making of a constitution for Hawaii 
is engrossing the attention of the best 
minds in that commonwealth. Fortu- 
nately there is no lack of ability and experience. 
President Dole has served Hawaii as Chief Justice, 
and is highly competent as a constitutional lawyer, 
while possessing the qualities of a constructive states- 
man. Mr. Thurston and other leading men of the 
islands are also equal to the delicate task. The elec- 
tion of delegates to a constitutional convention will 
take place this month. This election will be open to 
citizens of American, European, and native Hawaiian 
origin,—but not to the Chinese or Japanese, for the 
sound and sufficient reason that these large contin- 
gents of the population are as yet a floating labor 
element rather than part and parcel of the commu- 
nity, and for the further reason that Hawaii is an 
English-speaking commonwealth in whose affairs it 
would be wholly wanton and mischievous to intro- 
duce great extraneous Asiatic elements that have 
never participated in any way in political or repre- 
sentative institutions, and that would fail to under- 
stand the questions at issue. The constitution to be 
adopted can easily provide safe and fair qualifications, 
compliance with which will admit to full political 
privilege any man of whatever race or nationality. 
The peculiar circumstances of Hawaii would ob- 
viously make a good knowledge of the English lan- 
guage an almost indispensable requisite. It is much 
to be hoped that the new Hawaiian constitution may 
be drafted, adopted, and put into operation with the 
least possible delay. The accession of a new and 
fully matured government in place of the provisional 
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‘arrangement now existing, may lead President Cleve- 


land to entertain with favor the idea of a reopening 
of negotiations for a treaty of annexation. So far as 
we are aware there is nothing in his policy or his ut- 
terances hitherto that would preclude such a course. 


It is gratifying to note the fact that the 
governments of the United States and 
Great Britain have both proceeded in 
perfect good faith to provide by legislation, and by 
the dispatch of a requisite naval armament, for the 
enforcement of the rules for a ‘‘ close season” in the 
Behring Sea and the North Pacific Ocean that were 
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laid down by the recent tribunal of arbitration in 
the matter of fur-seal fisheries. There was fora time 
some degree of apprehension in this country lest the 
British government should not use what would seem 
to us a proper degree of energy for the effective re- 
straint of the poaching vessels which rendezvous at 
Vancouver. But so far as we can learn neither 
country has any cause for questioning the perfect 
good faith of the other in all that pertains to an hon- 
orable regard for the findings and recommendations 
of the Paris tribunal. Whether the seal question 
per se has or has not been wisely and permanently 
adjusted, is a question that nothing but experience 
can answer. Yet even if the proposed arrangements 
should not fail to prevent the extermination of this 
interesting and valuable species of animal, a far more 
important result will have been attained,—namely, 
the peaceful and amicable adjustment of an inter- 
national difference which might have grown into a 
bitter and scandalous dispute, and even under cer- 
tain contingencies might have led to the clash of 
arms and the shedding of blood. 


There have been so many demands of 
Naval late upon our rehabilitated navy that the 
Matters. desirability of the continued addition of 
new ships is becoming apparent even to those who 
have felt very little enthusiasm over the reappearance 
on the ocean of the United States as a naval power. 
While the English government under the pressure of 
public opinion has just now entered upon the policy 
of an enormously accelerated construction of new 
ships and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
inventing new modes of taxation in order to pay the 
enhanced bills, our own House of Representatives has 
first passed a revenue bill which admittedly creates a 
deficit, and then on the plea of poverty and necessary 
retrenchment has refused to authorize in the Naval 
Appropriation bill the one new ship which it has been 
our accepted policy to order at each annual session. 
With all the respect to our law makers that may be 
their due, we must assert ths opinion that they have 
mistaken the national will as to the regular increase 
of the navy. The United States has legitimate use 
for a considerably greater number of public vessels 
than are now in commission or under construction, 
and the country can better 4fford to build them than 
to be without them. Themonth has witnessed some 
noteworthy changes in the personnel of our principal 
naval officers. Admiral Benham, whose opportunities 
for conspicuous service have of late added much to 
his well-deserved popularity, has reached the age 
limit and has gone upon the retired list. Admiral 
Irwin. has also served to the full limit, and turned 
over his responsibilities to his successor. Both of 
these gallant public servants had the honor to be in 
very conspicuous command of squadrons performing 
important service in foreign waters at the moment of 
their retirement ; and both took homeward passage 
as private gentlemen on commercial ships. They had 
served in the navy for periods extending back many 
years prior to the outbreak of the war in 1861, and 


As to 
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they merit the grateful esteem of their fellow- 
citizens. 


Affairs at Washington have not moved in 
recent weeks with any of that definiteness 
and precision which the country had a 
right to expect from a great party to which it, had 
intrusted all the branches of the government. It 
might be said that nothing has been regular or cal- 
culable except a daily recurrence of chaos. Conserv- 
ative business men breathed a sigh of relief when 
President Cleveland veoted the so-called Seigniorage 
bill, returning it to Congress with a message of con- 
siderable length and of characteristic manner. But 
enormous pressure had been brought to bear by the 
leaders of the majority of Mr. Cleveland’s pwn party 
in both Houses of Congress to induce him to allow 
this measure to become a law ; and the veto message 
was received with extreme bitterness and with the 
result of a quickly perceptible widening of the breach 
between the Administration and the preponderant 
element of the Democratic majority in the two 
Houses. Far from giving up the contest in view of 
the repeal of the Silver Purchase act and the veto of 
the Seigniorage bill, the pro-silver leaders were ren- 
dered the more determined and aggressive by their last 
repulse. Notice was promptly served that this ses- 
sion should not end without a trial of strength on the 
direct and radical issue of the unqualified and unre- 
stricted free coinage of silver as a full legal tender. 
Meanwhile the House of Representatives has been 
chiefly occupied with an unprecedented struggle over 
thequestion of itsown organization. With an enormous: 
party majority, the Democrats been unable tocom- 
mand a working quorum. They had refused to avail 
themselves of Mr. Reed’s mode of escape trom the same 
difficulty four years ago. Their unwillingness to 
count for purposes of quorum those members present 
in the hall who might choose to obstruct business by 
refusing to respond to the roll call, made it necessary 
for them to rely upon the attendance of a working 
quorum of Democratic members. But Democratic 
discipline has been so ineffectual that, with all their 
efforts, Speaker Crisp and his chief lieutenants have 
been unable to keep at Washington and in attendance 
upon their duties more than from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the Democratic members at any given 
moment. They have at length acknowledged them- 
selves baffled and have decided in Democratic caucus to 
adopt Mr. Reed’s principle, and to count for purposes 
of a constitutional quorum all members present in the 
Hall of Representatives at the time of the beginning 
of arollcall. Mr. Reed’s rule put the counting in the 
hands of the Speaker himself, who practically exer- 
cised the authority through the clerk: at the desk. 
The Democrats have preferred to ado,. the plan of 
having the Speaker appoint two members as tellers at 
the beginning of a roll call, who will be charged with 
the performance of this duty. The principle is the 
important thing, and the variation of details is of no 
consequence to the public. Itis a disgrace that the 
time of the House should be wasted by absenteeism 
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and by filibustering against a quorum, and it is a dis- 
tinct gain for efficient parliamentary work at Wash- 
ington that the Democrats have at. length acquiesced 
in so necessary a proposition as the reckoning for pur- 
poses of a quorum of all the members who are actu- 
ally in the Hall and participating in legislative affairs, 


It was at a time when the turbulence of - 


Speaker Crisp 
Stands 
Fast. 


the House was at its greatest height, 
and when the problem of managing the 
Democratic majority seemed most hopeless, that a 
great and tempting personal opportunity presented 


CHARLES F. CRISP. 


itself to Speaker Crisp. Death made vacant the seat of 
a Georgia Senator ; and Governor Northen, with the 
cordial acquiescence of the entire State, appointed 


Speaker Crisp to fill the vacancy. Acceptance would 
unquestionably have been followed by future legisla- 
tive indorsement, and Mr. Crisp would have found 
himself in possession of a virtual life hold upon a seat 
in the most distinguished and authoritative law- 
making assemblage in the world. Mr. Crisp's friends 
have long known that his highest ambition was to 
attain the position of United States Senator from 
his native State. The temptation was a powerful 
one ; but if Speaker Crisp hesitated at all, it was only 
for a moment. His colleagues in the House congratu- 
lated him with enthusiasm, but begged him to re- 
main at his arduous post on the ground that the 
Democratic party, and the state of the public business, 
required his further services at the Speaker’s desk. 
Mr. Crisp accepted this verdict, declined the proffered 
honor in a manly letter, stuck to his rather thankless 
and terribly harassing task of presiding over a bear- 


garden, and won golden opinions from all parties and 
from every section of the country. Mr. Crisp’s diffi- 
culties are rendered the greater rather than the less 
by the fact of his party’s immense preponderance in 
the House. The whole country should rise high 
enough above party spirit to recognize his eminent 
ability, good temper and essential fairness in a po- 
sition of governmental authority second only to that 
of President Cleveland himself. 


The Senate has been listening to a series 
of set speeches upon the composite reve- 
nue measure that carries Mr. Wilson’s 
name and which had been reported from the Senate 
Finance Committee’s room with several important 
amendments, chief of which was the fixing of a duty 
upon sugar. The discussion only served to put in 
stronger light the fact that the measure as it stood 
was satisfactory to no one. Its advocacy was tame 
and apologetic, while its opponents were armed with 
an array of facts and arguments against it which 
were scarcely met by those who had conclided on 
party grounds to support it, The Republican Sen- 
ators, as was to be expected, made impressive 
speeches ; but more attention was attracted by the 
efforts of the few Democratic Senators who had re- 
fused to acquiesce in the bill as a party measure. 
Senator Hill, of New York, made a noteworthy 
speech directed chiefly against the income tax feature 
of the bill, and Senator Smith, of New Jersey, who is 
a recent acquisition to the body, made his first con- 
spicuous appearance in an argument against the in- 
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come tax that was considered quite as able and con- | 
vincing as Mr. Hill’s. Yet during the whole debate 
the Democratic majority felt assured that a sufficient 
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number of Democrats had committed themselves to 
the support of the measure to insure its passage ; and 
the weakness in debate of the ruling’ faction did not 
seem to affect their confidence as to results. 


In the country at large the support of 
the proposed income tax is far stronger 
than its New York and Eastern oppo- 
nents are aware. Their eyes were somewhat opened, 
however, by the report of a test vote in Louisiana. 
_ At a primary election held in the Fourth or Shreve- 
port district by the Democratic party to nominate a 
successor to Mr. Blanchard,—who has been transferred 
to the Senate to take the place of Mr. White, now ele- 
vated to the Supreme Bench,—several leading ques- 
tions of the day were submitted to the voters as a 
means of ascertaining their real sentiments. Several 
thousand votes were polled, and the advocates of the 
impending income tax were about forty times as nu- 
merous as its opponents. In most districts of the 
West and South the proposition to tax for the na- 
tional benefit all incomes in excess of four thousand 
dollars would probably be indorsed by rousing ma- 
jorities if ic were submitted to a vote. Yet such a 
step was not in contemplation by either of the great 
parties when last they made platforms, nor did it have 
any part in the campaign for the election of the pres- 
ent Congress. The Demoerats were returned to power 
upon the square issue of a protective versus a revenue 
tariff. They were pledged to eliminate protection and 
to give us a tariff capable of producing ample revenue, 
arranged with sole reference to that object. The 
Wilson bill does not provide such a tariff, but retains 
every feature and principle of protection and dis- 
crimination that led the Democracy at Chicago to 
pronounce the Republican tariff system as unconsti- 
tutional and afraud. But the Wilson measure goes 
still further than the Republicans have ventured in 
the direction of discriminating class legislation, and 
interjects into our national system a sharp line be- 
tween those whose incomes lie above and below the 
mark of four thousand dollars. The West and South 
view the proposition with favor partly because large 
incomes are more frequently found in the older and 
richer communities of the East than in the less mature 
portions of the country at large. For it is felt that 
the great agricultural States have suffered unduly 
from an Eastern monetary policy that has depressed 
the price of staple products. There is nothing gained 
by the violent tone of the Eastern press, which calls 
the pending income tax a dishonest and rascally 
scheme on the part of a ‘ wildcat” South and a 
‘‘pbankrupt” and ‘‘ boom-collapsed”” West to victim- 
ize the honest and frugal millionaires of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. In England, the Liberal 
party has just reported a budget increasing the in- 
come tax rate for the present year; and this move is 
confidently expected to win favor among the work- 
ing men, while those having large incomes, who are 
already for the most part allied with the Conserva- 
tives, will prate in vain about socialism and dema- 
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gogy. An income tax is not a dishonest or rascally 
mode of procuring public revenue in England or 
Prussia, and there can be no gain for the argument 
against it in this country by applying such adjectives. 
There are a great many persons in the West and in 
the South,—although Eastern newspapers seem un- 
aware of the fact,—who enjoy incomes exceeding 
four thousand dollars. It is unworthy, unjust and 
absurd to denounce the project as one primarily and 
spitefully intended by those great sections to throw 
undue burdens upon New England and the East. 
The Atlantic seaboard north of Maryland possesses 
no monopoly of private. honesty or political virtue. 
An income tax is a perfectly legitimate proposition ; 
and if the question of sectional advantage or disad- 
vantage is to be considered, it may at least be re- 
torted that the Eastern rallying cry of “free raw 
materials” involves an infinitely more disastrous at- 
tack upon the prosperity of the West and South. 


But while we shall insist upon recognizing 
the perfect good faith of the Western and 
Southern people who favor the income tax, 
and whoseem destined beyond much question to suc- 
ceed in making the project a law, we are none the less 
opposed to it on many grounds. A sufficient ground 
ought to be the lack of any necessity for the revenue 
it will produce. The tariff and internal revenue taxes 
as adjusted by the Senate committee would provide 
a sufficient national revenue, without the addition of 
a taxon incomes. Another and a graver objection 
grows out of the very nature of our federal system. 
It has not been our policy in matters of, taxation to 
bring the federal officer into personal contact with 
the private citizen, except as the citizen passes his 
imported wares through the government’s custom 
houses. It is true that the whisky and tobacco taxes 
form a limited exception to thisrule, but the system 
has become well established and the government has 
only to deal at the point of manufacture with a few 
easily regulated industries. Yet the experience of 
federal attempts to enforce the internal revenue laws 
has led many statesmen and thoughtful citizens to 
deny totally the expediency of any attempt on the 
part of the general government to procure revenue 
under any such methods. The income tax is totally 
opposed to the spirit of our federal system, and is an 
encroachment upon the domain commonly regarded 
as wisely belonging to the individual States. The 
whole machinery which the assessment and collec- 
tion of the income tax will require, must surely prove 
itself to be complicated, inquisitorial and offensive in 
practical operation, to a degree well-nigh intolerable. 
As the law stands, the tax will operate in anomalous 
ways ; its curious inequalities in practice will tend to 
create the sentiment among its victims that it is a 
form of persecution and blackmail rather than of 
taxation, and that it is to be evaded if possible. 
Whatever its theoretical merits may be, we do not 
think that it could at the present time in this country 
be put into successful operation. 


Objections 
to the Tax. 





But most serious of all the reasons why 
we oppose the income tax is that it seems 
to us, as it stands, to be unmanly and un- 
It tends to create class distinctions in a 
land which has heretofore stood for equality and sim- 
ple manhood. The English income tax, it is true, is 
a discriminating one ; for it exempts incomes below 
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American. 


£150. But England is a land of class distinctions 
which are sharp and real. It is almost impossible for 
a man in England to make his way across the chasm 
that separates the working classes from the middle 
classes. To the average American, these distinctions 
of caste, drawn so boldly in English life and society, 
are not only things that lie beyond the range of his 
experience, but are not even mentally comprehen- 
sible. The rail-splitter or tow-path boy who lands in 
the White House is no rare type with us. Nearly all 
of our successful men in every walk of life are so in- 
timately allied by personal experience, or by birth 
and family connection, with those who toil with their 
hands and gain their bread in the sweat of their 
brow, that the pretense of superior class rank would 
make them a public laughing stock. The tradition of 
self-respecting American citizenship makes one man as 
good as another. If there is to be an income tax in this 
country it should be lévied in such a way as not to 
create aclass. If ours is to be a government supported 
by the rich, why should we not also adopt the obsoles- 
cent German system which gives the heavy taxpayers 
a large preponderance of influence at the polls? It 
seems to us that there can be very few independent 
farmers and self-respecting men of thrift and char- 
acter in the United States who, if the odious princi- 
ple of this bill were made clear to them, would not 
prefer to have the four-thousand-dollar exemption 
feature abolished. The English income tax seeks to 
exempt only the great army of laborers and artisans 
who cannot hope to attain a family income greater 
than fifteen dollars a week. In America there is much 
less reason for exempting even these classes ; for here 
there is such an equality of opportunity that exemp- 
tions and discriminating rates have no needful place 
in a scheme of taxation. The workingman who owns 
his home feels the truer sense of manhood and dig- 
nity when he pays his yearly tax upon its assessed 
valuation. All that he desires is to be assured that 
his rich neighbor is likewise taxed at the same rate 
upon the same scale of assessment. And so, as re- 
gards an income tax, we believe that the sturdy man- 
hood of America will sooner or later repudiate the 
false and degrading discrimination which fixes a line 
of exemption at $4,000. The professional man with 
an income of $3,000 in any one of ten thousand 
prosperous American communities, is a far richer 
man than his brother in New York or Chicago whose 
income is $5,000. He lives in a larger and better 
house, may keep horses and a carriage, and may en- 
joy numerous luxuries that are wholly out of the 
reach of his New York brother. It is not only un- 


American and unfair, but itis ludicrous and absurd 
that the New York man should be taxed on his in- 
come for the support of the national government, on 
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the score of his superior wealth, while the other man 
should be exempt. Unless conditions materially 
change, any form of national income tax would be an 
excrescence and a complete mistake. But if we must 
make experiment of this objectionable kind of impost, 
there ought at least to be no exemption, unless at 
some point not above $1,000 nor below $500. 


The Republican Legislature of New York 
turned out rather disappointingly from the 
point of view of the reformers who had 
expected it to show a fine zeal in undoing Tammany 
Hall and in enacting measures to promote the better 
government of New York City. For many weeks it 
was charged that a ‘“‘deal” between Tammany Hall 
and certain Republican leaders had been effected, 
with a view to the future division of spoils ; and that 
the Legislature would not be permitted to interfere 
too seriously with Tammany’s prerogatives. In the 
last days, however, th? law-makers rallied under the 
pressure of a strong public opinion and several im- 
portant measures were placed on the statute book. 
A new police system for New York City was adopted, 
and provision was made for a thorough and leisurely 
legislative investigation into Tammany’s misgovern- 
ment of various city departments. Several other 
bills advantageous to the metropolis were rapidly 
carried through the two chambers and sent to the 
Governor before the date of adjournment. It should 
be understood, however, that all these measures are 
merely transient and palliative in their nature. The 
affairs of New York City van never be properly dealt 
with at Albany, whether by a Democratic or a Re- 
publican Legislature. Even if the Legislature were 
composed of citizens of the highest capacity and 
municipal reformers of the most expert qualifications, 
there would still be only impropriety and futility in 
the plan of relegating the concerns of the metropolis 
to the New York State Assembly and Senate at 
Albany. What New York needs is the framework 
of a unified, modern city government, and then a com- 
plete abandonment to its own self-ordained fate. The 
Constitutional Convention, which is about to assem- 
ble, affords the supreme opportunity. This conven- 
tion should provide for a uniform plan of organization 
and government for all the important cities of the 
State excepting the metropolis, and should deal 
separately with the Greater New York,—providing 
for consolidation and establishing a metropolitan 
government to be exercised fully and completely by 
one large central council or municipal parliament, 
whose members should be elected on a general ticket 
under a system of proportional representation. This 
opportunity to launch New York upon a great mu- 
nicipal career if neglected in 1894 may not recur for 
a long time. The general course that we have here 
indicated would set New York in the forefront of the 
great urban centres of the world, and would un- 
questionably result in the establishment of a mag- 
nificent system of municipal administration partici- 
pated in by some of the most distinguished citizens. 
The plan is no fad or theory, but a sound and practi- 
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cal one based upon the experience during the last 
quarter century of most of the principal cities of the 
world. 


Prohibition ~tter more than a decade under full legal 

Abandoned prohibition of the liquor traffic, the State 

in lowa. of Towa has receded from that high posi- 
tien. The arrangements now adopted by the Legis- 
lature and approved by the Governor provide one 
method for licensing saloons in towns having five 
thousand or more inhabitunts, and another method 
for towns having less than five thousand. In the 
larger communities the consent of the City Council 
alone is requisite. 'The license fee is fixed at $600 a 
year, payable in quarterly installments. In the 
smaller communities, saloons cannot be licensed 
unless 65 per cent. of the voters give their written 
consent. The license fees are divided between the 
county and the municipality. Such are the main facts 
regarding the new system, so far as we have been 
able to learn from the newspaper accounts that have 
reached us. As regards communities of five thou- 
sand persons or less the plan seems to be designed to 
maintain prohibition. Only a small fraction of the 
people of-Iowa belong to towns and cities having a 
population greater than five thousand. But we must 
confess that the terms upon which saloons may be 
lawfully conducted in the larger towns and cities 
seem tous surprisingly lax considering the great re- 
luctance with which the people of Iowa have con- 
sented to the abandonment of prohibition. As mat- 
ters stand, the saloon business is put upon a more in- 
viting basis in the chief towns of Iowa than in those 
of Minnesota and Nebraska, and also, if we mistake 
not, in some of those of Missouri,—although these 
three States which adjoin Iowa on the North, West 
and South have never made any pretense of a pur- 
pose to extirpate the liquor traffic. The payment of 
a liquor license in quarterly installments, rather than 
in a lump annual sum in advance, is a very great 
concession to the least responsible and most objec- 
tionable class of saloon keepers. Moreover, the 
neighboring States have found it entirely feasible to 
maintain a fee of $1,000. Perhaps the real secret of 
the precise form in which the new Iowa system is 
molded is to be found in the fact that the new statute 
is simply designed to give legality to a condition that 
has existed in nearly all the principal towns in scan- 
dalous defiance of the law and the authority of the 
State. Inasmuch as the cities of Iowa have long been 
regularly licensing saloons in disregard of the pro- 
hibitory statute, it may have been felt that if the 
license fee had been fixed at $1,000 the municipalities 
would pay as little regard to the terms of the license 
statute as they had paid to the prohibitory enact- 
ment. 


The retrogression of Iowa, from the 
point of view of the prohibitionists, was 
nearly simultaneous with a tremendous 
struggle on the part of Governor Tillman, of South 
Carolina, to enforce his system of state liquor dis- 
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pensaries. It is difficult to judge of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of Governor Tillman’s course from a dis- 
tance of some hundreds of miles. Opinions may well 
differ. But at least there can be no harm in admir- 
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GOVERNOR TILLMAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


ing the Governor’s pluck and high spirit, and his de- 
termination that a law which is on the statute book 
shall be obeyed. His fight,—which involved the call- 
ing out of troops and imminent danger of bloodshed, 
—was simply for submission and obedience to an 
unrepealed law of the sovereign State of South Caro- 
lina. One may well ask whether, at some time in the 
past dozen years, the State of Iowa out of regard for 
its own future ought not to have faced resolutely the 
alternative, and either enforced its prohibitory law 
with a high and relentless hand, or else swept it 
scornfully off the statute books. The experience of 
South Carolina and the experience of Iowa alike may 
well teach us that laws of a certain radical type, 
affecting men’s habits and customs, require for their 
successful operation a preponderance of sentiment 
that is at once very strong and very evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the region over which the law has 
jurisdiction. On April 20 came the report that the 
South Carolina law was adjudged unconstitutional 
by the State’s highest court. But the personnel of 
the bench is expected to change in the early future, 
with a chance of a reversed decision. The end is 
not yet reached. 
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PRR A The European nations are beginning to 
Costly droop and totter beneath the ever agcumu- 
Armaments. jating burden of military expenditure. 
There is hardly a country among them that is not at 
the present moment struggling desperately to choke 
the deficit which is staring it in the face. In Eng- 
land, Sir William Harcourt was five million pounds 
($25,000,000) short, which must be provided for by 
new taxation. The Indian Empire is proposing to 
tax allimports except cotton five per cent. ad valorem, 
to meet its deficit, besides adopting other expedients 
unpopular but necessary. In France, there is a def- 
icit of nearly $30,000,000, about half of which it is 
proposed to cover by a refunding of loans at a lower 
rate of interest, and the remaining half is to be ob- 
tained by increased taxation én incomes and spirits, 
with taxes on succession duties. In Italy, the new 
finance minister frankly admits the existence of a def- 
icit of about $50,000,000, to be met no one knows how. 
The country cannot bear increased taxation, and the 
chances of any minister who ventured to propose 
serious retrenchment and the disbanding of surplus 
employees would be practically worthless. Every- 
where the statesmen are seeking with feverish anxiety 
for new sources of revenue, but everywhere the in- 
satiable maw of armaments demands more and ever 
more millions. 


Can Military With all Europe in this extreme state it 


Expenditure ig not surprising that out of the very 
be Reduced ? ‘ A 
depths of their desperation people should 
have begun to hope. Once more we hear rumors of 
projects of disarmament ; or, to speak more correctly, 
of reduction of military expenditure. These rumors 
took a more definite shape in a remarkable telegram 
of M. de Blowitz in the London Times of March 26. 
The form in which this relief is to be expected, we 
are told, will not be that of any simultaneous partial 
disarmament, but the reduction of the time of military 
service to asingle year. This, no doubt, would afford 
enormous relief, and if adopted by all the powers 
would leave the status quo unchanged. According to 
King Christian IX of Denmark, his son-in-law the 
Czar and the Emperor of Austria are ready and eager 
to take action in this direction. The Danish King’s 
words which he is said to have addressed to a Spanish 
statesman are so significant that we quote them 
here : 

I hope to live long enough to see Europe enter upon the 
pathway of military retrenchment, and to behold the 
sovereigns of Europe taking measures to protect their 
several peoples against the constantly-increasing burdens 
of military armaments. My dear son-in-law, the Czar of 
Russia, whose mission consists in maintaining peace, is 
quite ready to enter upon this pathway, and my great and 


good friend, the Emperor of Austria, is equally disposed: 


to do his utmost to this end. 

King Christian went on to say that the rulers of 
Spain and Italy were equally eager to see all the peo- 
ples relieved of a portion of the burden which lay upon 
them. 


But what of the two great combatants 
who after a truce of twenty-three years 
still stand confronting each other armed 
to the teeth, apparently waiting fora signal to begin 
a war to the death? On this point the Danish King 
said that he had not ventured to speak to the German 
Emperor on the subject, because a young sovereign is 
always dreaming of winning new laurels—a very sig- 
nificant remark, which, however, does not seem to be 
well founded. M. Capelli states that the German 
Emperor would be glad to see Italy reduce her army. 
Chancellor Caprivi made aspeech at Dantzig in which 
he hinted indirectly and mysteriously at a design of 
the German Emperor which the Germania, reading 
between the lines, declares to be the reduction of the 
burden of military expenditure. Chancellor Caprivi, 
after congratulating his hearers on the conclusion of 
the Russo-German treaty of Commerce, said that the 
Emperor regarded it not only as a condition of com- 
mercial progress, and a guarantee for peace, but as 
something much more important. He saw further, 
and had an eye to the probability that in the forth- 
coming century the peoples of Europe might find it 
necessary to stand shoulder to shoulder, and that some 
of them might not be powerful enough to face coming 
eventualities alone. This is interpreted as meaning 
that the Kaiser is working for the formation of a 
United States of Europe, which is certainly a problem 
that could not be solved by any nation alone. Europe 
will not be federated to-day, to-morrow, or the next 
day ; but it is a sign of progress when the dreams of 
the idealists have materialized sufficiently to pre- 
occupy tke attention of sovereigns and statesmen. 
Whenever any practical step is proposed in the direc- 
tion of the reduction of armaments or of the federa- 
tion of Europe, it is to be feared that France will 
block the way. 


What is it is satisfactory to find the opinion pre- 
Owed tothe vailing on every side that the Czar, the 

Czar. —_ peace-keeper of Europe, can be depended 
upon to use every jot of his immense influence, 
whether created by his independent position or by 
his friendly relations with France, to restrain that 
prospective peace-breaker of the world within bounds. 
The alarm which prevailed in some quarters on ac- 
count of the recent interchange of Russian civilities 
with France has been removed by the conclusion of 
the treaty with Germany, which is to be followed, ac- 
cording to recent reports, by a visit of the Russian 
Emperor to thank the Kaiser for the part which he 
took in this work of peace. Lord Dufferin, speaking 
at the banquet of tke British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, after speaking of the extreme magnanimity 
and high sense of honor displayed by the Czar, said : 


The 
Kaiser's 
Dream. 


I observe that many publicists are of opinion that it 
is upon the fiat of the Emperor of Russia that the contin- 
gency of peace-or war mainly depends. If this is the case, 
I think that Europe is in safe hands, for every day is pro- 
ducing fresh evidence of his Imperial Majesty’s wisdom, 
moderation and peaceful intentions. That he possesses 
these admirable qualities I have long known. 
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No doubt it was well known to Lord Dufferin and 
to others who knew Alexander III ; but what a com- 
ment it is upon the dangerous ignorance of mankind 
that such an elementary fact of such supreme im- 
portance as that of the real character of the Czar was 
not merely unknown but absolutely falsified by the 
press of Europe for six or seven years after his acces- 
sion to the throne. If to-day the best informed states- 
men of Europe were to decide by free vote whom 
they would prefer to elect as supreme arbiter of 
peace and war, they would probably vote almost 
unanimously in favor of investing the Czar with the 
magistral position which he actually occupies. 


The Increase Lue Czar isno sentimentalist, and he will 
in the naturally not risk bringing about a con- 
British Fleet. Aaoration by proposing any millennial 
schemes of disarmament; but that he is giving his 
closest attention to the question of general relief from 
the intolerable burden of military expenditure is no 
mere rumor. The increase of the British Navy does 
not seem to him, or to Russians in general, a sign 
pointing in the right direction. Itis difficult for Con- 
tinental observers to understand that it is solely by 
the maintenance of a supreme navy that England can 
escape the crushing burden of universal military serv- 
ice. She has, roughly speaking, only 100,000 soldiers, 
because she has a navy which is the mistress of the 
seas. Reduce the navy, and instead of 100,000 men 
she might haye to place 1,000,000 under arms. Hence, 
her naval expenditure, great as it may appear, is not 
a quarter what she would have to spend on the army 
if she economized on the fleet. How heavily the 
blood tax falls upon those nations less fortunately 
placed, may be seen fronr the following figures given 
in Mr. Forbes’ article in the Forum on the prospects 
of peace and war in Europe: 
WAR FOOTING. 
Men. Horses. Guns. 
2,715,600 800,000 
2,440,000 562,150 
2,200 2,411,105 463,000 
1,000 1,590,000 292,000 
869 1,253,200 134,000 


Totals ...2,723,184 509,50 9,834 


Small compared with these gigantic totals are the 
figures that express England's naval strength. When 
the additional men and boys voted this year join their 
ships, the total force afloat will amount only to 8 per 
cent. of the troops of Russia on a peace footing, while 
on a war footing France could put ten horses into the 
field for every sailor England has on the sea. The 
official programme for the strengthening of the fleet 
proposes to begin the construction this year of seven 
first-class battleships, six cruisers of the second class, 
and two sloops. This is the first chapter of a five- 
years’ programme of naval construction which the 
Admiralty have drawn up and will adhere to, al- 
though the Liberals refuse to follow the precedent of 
the Naval Defense act, and ask for legislative sanc- 
tion for their scheme. More significant even than the 


PEACE STRENGTH. 
Men. Horses. Guns. 
. 588,738 122,000 2,810 
. 593,550 120,000 2,964 


France. 


10,418,905 2,251,150 


proposed addition of first-class battleships is the fact 
that the number of men and boys in the fleet has been 
raised from 76,700 to 83,400, an inerease of 6,700. The 
net amount of the naval estimate is £17,366,100, an 
increase of £3,126,000 over the amount voted for last 
year. In 1883 the number of ceamen was 56,950, and 
the naval estimates for the year were £11,157,290. 


Peter’s Pence have been falling off of 
late, as a practical hint to the Pope that 
French Royalists resent his recognition 
of the Republic. But it would seem that the policy 
of the Pope has already justified the wisdom of its 
author. M. Spuller last month proclaimed from the 
Tribune that the times had changed. The Church 
had become converted to the Republic, and a new 
policy was therefore necessary in which there must 
be a spirit of renovation, liberalism and tolerance. 
Still more significant was the decision that the 
French Cabinet should attend in a body a solemn 
service to be held in a Parisian church in honor of 
Jeanne D’Arc, on April 22. The attendance of 
French Republican ministers at a Catholic religious 
service in honor of the French Catholic heroine just 
beatified by the Pope, is a signal demonstration of 
the success of the Pope’s policy, which outweighs 
more than a thousand times all the falling off in the 
contributions of the French Royalists. 


The Pope and 
the French 
Republic. 


Two boys were fighting in an American 
school. The teacher, separating them 
with difficulty, asked, ‘‘What is the 
matter?” “Sir,” said Boy No. 1, with the fierce fire 
of a just wrath in his blazing eyes, ‘‘I am not going 
to hear my father insulted.” ‘‘Why,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘ what has he done to insult your father?” 
‘‘ He said my father had been an alderman,” answered 
the lad, ‘‘and I would not stand it, nor would any 
one else.” Contrast that old story with the spectacle 
witnessed in London the day Lord Rosebery became 
Prime Minister of the Crown. Thenew Premier, who 
is a member for the democratic constituency of East 
Finsbury, took his seat as usual in the London 
Council side by side with John Burns, Ben Tillett, 
Lord Carrington, the Duke of Norfolk, and the rest 
of the members of that body. These contrasted inci- 
dents illustrate the difference between city govern- 
ment in the British Empire and in the United. States. 


A Contrast 
in Civism. 


Lord Rosebery may be said to have found 
the London County Council a stepping 
stone to the Premiership. The govern- 
ment of the greatest of the cities of the world is no 
unfit training for the government of an Empire. At 
a meeting in St. James’s Hall on March 21, which ex- 
pressed ‘‘ London’s welcome to England’s Premier,” 
Lord Rosebery frankly avowed that a new spirit was 
passing from municipal into imperial politics ; and 
that henceforth the improvement of the lot of the 
worker and the toiler will take precedence of consti- 
tutional reforms. He attributes this to two things: 


Municipal 
Imperialism. 
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1, The suffrage having been made accessible to all, 
England is being governed for all ; and, 2, ‘‘ we have 
in the course of lowering the suffrage somewhere or 
another hit upon the conscience of the community.” 
The supreme test of all’ governments will be how far 
their policy is a ‘‘ living and ennobling effort to carry 
into practical politics and practical life the principles 
of a higher morality.” Therefore Lord Rosebery, an- 
ticipating his own prophecy, descending from the 
platform of politics and speaking straight to the 
hearts of the people, said: ‘‘A plague on both your 
Houses ; a plague on all your parties; a plague on 
all your politics; a plague on your unending discus- 
sions which yield so little fruit. Have done with 
this unending talk; come down and do something 
for the people!” There is an echo here of Cromwell’s 
famous apostrophe to the Rump Parliament, ‘‘ Come, 
come, we have had enough of this; I will put an end 
to your prating. Call themin!” Whereupon Colonel 
Worsley’s musketeers promptly appeared, and the 
Rump of the Long Parliament vanished into limbo, 
attended, as Cromwell afterwards said, ‘‘ with not 
so much as the barking of a dog.” 


Certainly, since the Commonwealth, Eng- 
Cromwellian land has had no First Minister so Crom- 
Premier. wellian as Lord Rosebery. For, as Car- 
dinal Manning justly observed, the note of Cromwell’s 
policy was the combination of Imperialism abroad 
with a Condition-of-the-People policy at home. It 
is significant that the first Social Democratic Ministry 
England has ever had should begin its career by a 
programme of naval construction which probably had 
as much to do with Mr. Gladstone’s retirement as the 
cataract on his eyes; and that its chief should have 
accentuated as the key-note of his policy a determina- 
tion to carry into practical politics the principles of 
a higher morality. There aremany who have scoffed 
at the idea of a religious substratum to the Premier’s 
character, chiefly, it would seem, because he has a 
colt entered for the Derby. But people may bring a 
conscience to their work even if they breed racehorses ; 
and already signs are not lacking that Lord Rosebery 
is capable of appealing to the moral sense of the na- 
tion with all the fervor and earnestness which made 
some of the speeches of Mr. Bright read like para- 
phrases of the Hebrew prophets. 


One quality even his opponents cannot 


“The : dig 
Predominant deny to the new Prime Minister. He has 
Partner.”” ot graduated in vain in the school of 


Prince Bismarck. He is audaciously frank. He has 
already created no small fluster in hisown camp by 
the candor with which he admitted that until Eng- 
land was converted to Home Rule, Home Rule was 
practically unattainable so long as the House of 
Lords remains in its present mood. Yet nothing is 
more obviously true. The veto of the House of Lords 
is absolute. You cannot get around it,or over it, or un- 
der it, excepting by inducing the Lords tochange their 
minds. The constitutional method of converting the 
Peers is by increasing the strength of the Liberal ma- 
jority, and that can practically be obtained only by 
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converting a certain number of English constitu- 
encies from Unionism to Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone 
was of opinion that if he had been able to send 
up the Home Rule bill backed by a majority of 
one hundred, or even of eighty, the Lords would 
not have thrown it out. They rejected it be- 
cause the majority was only thirty-four, and Eng- 
land, ‘“‘the predominant partner,” cast a majority 
of sixty-nine votes against the bill. It is there- 
fore as demonstrably clear as any proposition in 
Euclid, that until the Lords can be induced to aban- 
don their present attitude of irreconcilable opposition, 
Home Rule is unattainable. Lord Rosebery admit- 
ted this frankly and fully. As an honest man he 
could do nothing else, but his admission created a 
panic that for a day seemed as if it would wreck his 
Ministry. His exact words used in the debate on the 
address were as follows : 

The noble Marquess—Lord Salisbury—made one remark 
on the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I confess 
myself in entire accord. He said that before Irish Home 
Rule is conceded by the Imperial Parliament, England, as 
the predominate member of the partnership of the three 
kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its justice. 


What Lord 5° great was the consternation, that Mr. 
Rosebery Morley had to explain that Lord Rosebery 

Meant. could not possibly have meant what he ob- 
viously did mean; and Lord Rosebery himself at 
Edinburgh bent so far before the storm as to explain, 
with much elaboration, that evenif England returned 
a majority of forty-five against Home Rule, the ma- 


_jority might still be large enough to induce the Peers 


to waive their opposition. In that case, of course, 
Home Rule would be possible. Lord Rosebery’s 
point was not that from an abstract point of view 
England must return a Home Rule majority before 
Home Ruleis possible, but that while the Peers main- 
tain their present attitude, as a matter of fact Home 
Rule is impossible, nor is there any way of inducing 
them to change it save that of converting the English 
electorate so as to increase the Home Rule majority. 
The only objection to this that can be raised comes 
from those who honestly believe that it is possible by 
a‘course of intimidatory agitating to cow the Peers 
and compel them to pass the bill. But it is obvious 
that with a solid majority in the House of Commons 
of sixty-nine English votes, the English are not going 
to rise in their might and threaten to throw the Peers 
into the Thames. As for the other parts of the three 
kingdoms, they do not count for ared cent when it is 
a question of cowing the Peers. The Peers can be 
cowed when England is aroused. They cannot be in- 
timidated by the stormiest agitation in Scotland, Ire- 
land, or Wales. But England is not going to rouse 
itself to rend the Peers for doing what the majority 
of .England’s elected representatives think they 
ought to have done. 


This was not the only “ indiscretion ” of 
which Lord Rosebery has been guilty, 
for the wire-puller and the log-roller 
think that there is nothing so indiscreet as a frank 
and candid expression of opinion. In approaching the 


A Baffling 
/ssue. 
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question of the House of Lords, Lord Rosebery hon- 
estly admitted that, while the present position of the 
Second Chamber seemed to him full of peril, he could 
see no way out of the impasse. He had thought over 
the subject for four years, with the result that he had 
no suggestion to offer. All that he could say was 
that, if the nation could suggest anything, Ministers 
would be only too glad to carry out its wishes. Un- 
fortunately, the nation on this question is even more 
at sea than Lord Rosebery. The Liberals have not 
made up their minds whether it is better to end or to 
mend the Second Chamber. Lord Rosebery wishes 
to mend the Peers. Mr. Labouchere wishes to end 
them. Confusion reigns in the Camp of Agramont. 
There are many Liberals who would prefer the House 
of Lords to continue as it is rather than see it con- 
verted into a real senate with co-ordinate authority 
not only in theory but in fact. The House of Lords 
is about the most impotent Second Chamber that 
could exist in England. To mend it would be to 
strengthen it, and every addition of strength would 
tell against the cause of progress and of reform. Lord 
Rosebery, therefore, frankly admitted that nothing 
could be done, much as he would like to do some- 
thing; he bows to the force of circumstances, and 
waits for orders which will not come this side the 
general election. His exact words were as follows: 

Lhave been thinking of remedies for many years past. 
pipe Ihave not been able to find them But, 
ladies and gentlemen, I leave that subject to your serious 
consideration. If it is to be dealt with by the present 
Government it can only be dealt with by the backing, on 
the summons, and on the inspiration of a great popular 
force. Without that backing, without that inspiration, 
and without that summons we are absolutely impotent. 
We want your guidance and your direction, and when we 
have it we shall be prepared to take what measures you 
may inspire. 


So far as can be gathered from Lord 

Rosebery’s speeches, which certainly do 

not lack in explicitness, the Government 

has resolved upon an extensive programme—chiefly 

administrative so far as it is practical, and legislative 

only for purposes of electioneering. For no one really 

expects parliament to pass anything at this session. 

All that members can do is to fill their shop window 

with the showiest and most attractive goods, and 

then to blame the House of Lords for depriving the 

public of the opportunity of enjoying them. As ad-. 
ministrators they can do more ; and they are doing it. 

The lessons learned in the London Council Gardens 

are to be utilized at Downing Street. The State is to 

become a model employer. The eight-hours day is 

to become universal in all government establish- 

ments ; fresh swarms of inspectors, male and female, 

are to be let loose upon all industries; the Home 
Office is to redouble its warfare against sweating. 

In short, the programme of the Fabian Society of So- 
cialists is to be carried out so far as is humanly possi- 
ble, having due regard to the exigencies of an Ex- 
chequer which displays a falling off of revenue and 
an increase of expenditure. In legislation members 
are pledged to the following array of measures : 


Polic. 
of the New 
Government. 
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Scotch Local Government. 

Accidents in Industry : Public 

«Inquiry. 

Industrial , Disputes : Concili- 
ation. 

Equalization of Rates (Lon- 
don) bill. 


Registration bill. 
-Evicted Tenants’ bill. 
Employers’ Liability bill. 
Welsh Disestablishment. 
Scotch Disestablishment. 
Local Option. 
Crofters’ Legislation for 
Lease-holders. 


In addition to these measures, the government will 
give facilities to the Eight-Hours bill for miners, the 
ministers supporting it individually with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Morley, and will support energetically 
London’s bill for ‘‘ betterment” and the taxation of 
ground rents or site values. The budget deals with 
the ‘‘ death duties,” and the Ministry opens an im- 
mense number of questions which will be left over 
for the general election to deal with, and for the par- 
liament after the next to settle. 


The ministers are hoping to hold on till 
next spring. But the more sanguine do 
not expect to pass any measure this year 
except the budget, and possibly ‘‘One Man, One 
Vote.” All the rest of their bills are for show, not 
for service. If the Lords throw out the Registration 
bill, it will help the cry for the abolition of their veto 
and precipitate a dissolution. If they pass it, there 
will be no dissolution until the new register is pre- 
pared. The danger which the Liberals run is that 
the social democratic programme of the Rosebery 
administration may drive off the few rich men still 
left in the Liberal ranks. 


The Chances of 
the General 
Election. 


Last month a new Ministry was formed 
in England, the war in Brazil was 
brought to a close, the Russo-German 
treaty was signed, and there was a report of the ob- 
scure beginnings of a movement in high quarters in 
favor of a reduction in military, expenditure ; but so 
far as the mass of men are concerned it is possible 
that a simple experiment carried on in a Lancashire 
ironworks exceeds all these imposing political and 
military events in intrinsic importance. Mr. William 
Mather, well-known as a public-spirited, clear-headed 
ironmaster, last month published a report as to 
the effect of the eight-hours system on the output of 
a great industrial establishment. The Salford Iron 
Works employ 1,500 men. They had been working 
for fifty-three hours a week. For the purpose of a 
scientific economic experiment the hours were re- 
duced a year ago to forty-eight, and careful attention 
was given to note the changes which this produced. 
Mr. Mather’s experience, as published in the London 
Times of March 28, seems to be decisive. The re- 
daction of hours by ten per cent. in the week prac- 
tically left the amount of work done unaltered, for 
the reduction of a half of one per cent. was balanced 
by a corresponding saving in other directions. The 
Times is compelled to admit that Mr. Mather’s experi- 
ment is conclusive, as far as any experiment may be 
said to be conclusive ; and we may the more assuredly 
take it that an eight-hours day is not only desirable 
from the point of view of humanity, but is econom- 
ically advantageous to the employer, at least in many 
great industrial lines. 


The Case for 
the Eight- 
Hours Day. 
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Mr. Mather’s experiment does not stand 
alone, but it is the most remarkable of 
its kind. It has convinced the British 
government, which has now introduced 
the eight-hours system into the dockyards and 
arsenals; and it wiil probably avail to carry the 
Eight-Hours bill for miners. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of this demonstration of the 
superiority of the eight-hours day. It will be felt 
not only in England but throughout the whole world. 
Whether it will tend in favor of a legal enactment of 
an eight-hours day is another question. It may oper- 
atein an opposite direction. If English employers 
are convinced by the experience of Mr. Mather and 
his experiment in his iron-works at Salford; of Mr. 
Allen in his engineering works in Sunderland ; and of 
the British government in their arsenals and dock- 
yards, that it is better to work forty-eight hours a 
week rather than fifty-three, they may adopt the 
forty-eight hours week so generally as to give almost 
irresistible strength to the argument of those who 
believe in voluntary action rather than in State coer- 
cion. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
employers may join"with employed in demanding a 
legal sanction for the eight-hours working day, 
which will have practically been fixed by experiment 
and negotiation before being presented for the legis- 
lative imprimatur. 


The Result 
of Mr. 
Mather's 
Experiment. 
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From photographs by Bell, Washington, D, C, 





THE LATE SENATOR COLQUITT, OF GEORGIA. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Ugland’s Grand Old Man has given 
Address to His an eloquent exhortation upon the needs 

Constituents. of the times. Mr. Gladstone's letter to 
his Midlothian supporters is one of the notable utter- 
ances of recent times. He sums up the history of the 
last sixty years as the greatest legislative and admin- 
istrative period of British annals, whose prominent 
note is that of emancipation, political, social, moral, 
intellectual. He contemplates the future with some 
forebodings. There is opening, he thinks, a period of 
possibly greater moral dangers, which will bring a 
great ordeal to those classes now becoming largely 
conscious of power, who have never heretofore been 
subject to its deteriorating influences. As a last 
word, he warns the new depositaries of power against 
the mistake of their predecessors : 

Now is the time for the true friend of the country to 
remind the masses that they owe their present political 
elevation to no principles less broad and noble than these 
—the love of liberty, and of liberty for all without dis- 
tinction of class, creed, or country, and the resolute pref- 
erence of the interests of the whol: to any interest, be it 
what it may, of a narrower scope. 


The Late Sena- _OUr obituary record this month contains 

tors Colquitt the names of two Senators of the United 
States, both of whom had rendered 
public services to their respective States in many dif- 
ferent capacities and through long periods of years. 


and Vance. 


THE LATE SENATOR VANCE, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
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« THE LATE GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


Senator Alfred H. Colquitt, of Georgia, saw active 
fighting in the Mexican war, and subsequently at- 
tained the commission of a major-general in the Con- 
federate army. As Governor of his State and as one 
of its representatives for the past ten or eleven years 
in the United States Seante, he had grown constantly 


in the esteem of his fellow citizens. Senator Zebulon 
B. Vance, of North Carolina, like his colleague Sena- 
tor Colquitt, had for a year or more been in broken 
and declining health. He was just completing his 
sixty-fourth year, while Senator Colquitt had reached 
the allotted threescore years and ten. But although 
not a man of greatly advanced years, Senator 
Vance had entered public life so early that he 
had been in the thick of it for more than forty years. 
He served as Representative in two Congresses before 
the war, and at the outbreak of the conflict entered 
the Confederate army ; but in 1862 he was diverted 
to civil life by his election as Governor of North 
Carolina, and he was chosen to a second term in 1864. 
He was a prominent figure in the affairs of his State 
during the reconstruction period, was elected Gov- 
ernor for the third time in 1876, and for the past 
fifteen years had occupiéd a seat in the United States 


Senate. He was aman of great shrewdness, much 
homely wit, and rare gifts as a raconteur. Both 
Senator Colquitt and Senator Vance were men who 
maintained throughout life the closest touch with the 
plain people of their States, and their private virtues 
as well as their faithful and useful public services 
will be long cherished among the people whom they 
have so honorably represented. The Governor of 
Georgia, on Speaker Crisp’s declination of the office, 
appointed the Hon. Patrick Walsh as Senator’ Col- 
quitt’s successor. On April 20 it was announced that 
the Governor of North Carolina had named ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas J. Jarvis to occupy Senator Vance’s 


vacant chair at Washington. 


The past month has witnessed the 

tome We Simi of some very distinguished 
Have Lately Died. joaders in the profession of the law, 
both in this country and in England. Most eminent 
of all was David Dudley Field. His service to this 
country and to the world through his lifelong devo- 
tion to the task of a reform of legal procedure and a 
reduction of law to the form of simple written codes, 
isa service which has already yielded a prodigious 














THE LATE S. TEAKLE WALLIS, 


fruitage and one which will continue through its 
acquired momentum to achieve new triumphs for a 
long period yet to come. Weare glad to be able to 
give our readers this month a lucid account of the 
nature and value of Mr. Field’s public services from 
the pen of another distinguished law reformer, Mr. 
Austin Abbott, who had at different times been as- 
sociated with Mr. Field on official commissions for 
purposes of law reform or codification. Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis, another eminent American lawyer of 
long and varied public career, has been called to his 
rest in the eighty-second year of his age. He was 
one of our highest authorities upon the history and 
law of the Constitution, and he made many impor- 
tant contributions to the literature of American law, 
history, and political science. It happens that while 


the fame of David Dudley Field was international 
and that of George Ticknor Curtis national, John 
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THE LATE SIR JAMES FITZ-JAMES STEPHEN, 
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Graham’s was rather a professional and local fame. 
He was one of the most brilliant and remarkable men 
ever called to the American bar ; and among New York 
lawyers the traditions of his genius and eloquence 
and the anecdotes of his eccentric ways willsurvivefor 
along time. These allusions to great legal luminaries 
who have lately passed away would be seriously in- 
complete if no mention were made of the late Mr. S. 
Teakle Wallis, of the Baltimore bar, whose name for 
forty years has been a household word in Baltimore 
and Maryland, and whose greatness, as a lawyer, a 
publicist and a man, fully entitled him to the highest 
national recognition. Nothing but the accident that 
he was a lifelong political reformer and that political 
reform had fared badly in the State of Maryland, pre- 
vented his going to the United States Senate, for 
which post the nature of his talents and attainments 
conspicuously fitted him. From England has come 
the report of Lord Hannen’s death. His was regarded 
as one of the greatest legal and judicial minds and 
careers that England has produced in the Victorian 
period. His prominence as a judge in the Parnell 
trial will be generally remembered by Americans, 
and his recent service as a member of the Behring 
Sea tribunal of arbitration will be still fresher in the 
public memory. Some days previous to Lord Han- 
nen’s death another great English judge, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, had passed away. He was an 
eminent authority upon several branches of law, and 
will perhaps be Jongest remembered for his monu- 
mental history of English criminal procedure. He 
was also a graceful essayist, and has made charming 
contributions to our prose literature. Still more re- 
cent than the death of Lord Hannen is that of Lord 
Bowen, another of England’s most eminent and 
learned lawyers and most famous judges; who also, 
even toa higher degree than Sir James, Fitzjames 
Stephen, was a finished and versatile man of letters, 
and producer of literary wares outside the sphere of 
his profession. 


BARON* HANNEN, 


















March 21.—The New Jersey Supreme Court makes a 
decision upholding the Republican Senate as the lawful 
body....The Italian Chamber of Deputies accepts the 

* government’s budget calling for taxes of 50,000,000 lire, 
and prescribing economies to an equal amount....Ger- 
many is visited by violent snow-storms which impede 
travel... An explosion of dynamite in the harbor of San- 
tander kills ten men and injures thirty. 

March 22.—The U. S. Navy court martial to try Com- 
mander Oscar F. Heyerman for the loss of the war ship 
Kearsarge convenes at Brooklyn Navy Yard....Heavy 
fall of snow and fierce winds in the Northwest....Stay 
of execution granted in case of Prendergast, the murderer 
of Carter Harrison, for examination as to sanity....Iowa 
legislature passes a local option liquor law permitting the 
licensing of saloons under certain conditions....Twenty 
persons injured by a bomb explosion in a church at Gren- 
oble,.France ...T:e British declare war on the African 
King Kabaraga. 

March 23.—Mobs of students and citizens are dispersed 
by troops in Buda-Pesth....The Belgian premier insists 
on the-resignation of himself and his cabinet ...The 
Pope’s encyclical to the Bishops of Poland, Russia, Austria 
and Prussia is published....A fresh outbreak of cholera is 
reported at Constantinople. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


March 24.—The Colorado Supreme Court decides that 
Governor Waite had no right to order out the militia to 
induct into office his appointees to the Denver fire and 
police boards....Peru authorizes the Swiss Federal Court 
to arbitrate claims of Peruvian creditors. 


March 25.—The new treaty between the United States 
and China is made public....A congress of Austrian So- 
cialists is held at Vienna. 


March 26.—A cold wave passes over the eastern half of 
the United States, greatly injuring fruit trees and grow- 
ing crops....A comet is discovered between Leo and Leo 
Minor by Prof. Denning, of Bristol....The King of Den- 
mark states that Russia, Austria, Italy and Spain are will- 
ing to co-operate in reducing military expenditures....Don 
Idiarte Borda elected President of Uruguay. 


March 27.—Sixteen Gravesend (N. Y.) election inspect- 
ors are sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
twenty-nine days to six months, with -heavy fines, for 
election frauds....The United States and England agree 
on a new modus vivendi for co-operation to protect seals 
from May 1 to July 31 ; they also ask the co-operation of 
Russia, Japan, and Corea....In the Canadian House of 
Commons the Ministry announces a reduction of the tar- 
iff, causing a loss of revenue amounting to $1,500,000. 





THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A SHOE, 
She had so many bad children she did not know what to do. 
From Judge, April 21, 1894. 








ANOTHER HIDE TO BE TAKEN. 


**One of you pesky 
critters comes around here about every twenty years ; but 
this is the gun that gits you !*”°—From Puck, April 11, 1894, 


UNCLE SAM (to the wolf at the door): 


March 28.—The Congress of Socialists at Vienna de- 
clares in favor of a general strike asa means to obtain 
universal suffrage....Opening of the exhibition in connec- 
tion with the Medical Congress at Rome....Opening of 
the Women’s Congress at Berlin. 

March 29.—President Cleveland vetoes the Bland Seign- 

iorage bill. ...The Emperors of Germany and Austria meet 
at Abbazia....The International Medical Congress opens 
at Rome....In the New South Wales Legislative Assem- 
bly, appropriation bill passed for the public expendi- 
ture of the current financial year.... Bill for the repression 
of anarchism in Switzerland adopted by the State Coun- 
cil at Berne. 
March 30.—Three South Carolina counties are in re- 
bellion against the State authorities because of the dis- 
pensary law ; ina fight at Darlington two whisky spies 
and two citizens are killed....A new Uruguayan Minis- 
try is selected by President Borda....Several Samoan 
tribes revolt in consequence of Chief Justice Ide’s pun- 
ishment of their chiefs ; King Malietoa’s soldiers defeat 
the rebels, but other chiefs start a rebellion. 

March 31.—Governor Tillman issues a proclamation 
declaring two South Carolina counties in insurrection ; 
the State troops refuses to move at his orders; attempts 
by the Governor to restrain telegraph and railroad com- 
panies ignored....A long struggle in Denmark over the 
annual budget ends in a compromise....An armistice is 
effected in Samoa. 

April 1.—Three hundred militiamen under orders from 
Governor Tillman occupy Darlington, S. C.; nearly all 
of the Governor’s Guards throw down their arms....Kos- 
suth buried in Buda-Pesth ; the funeral procession is five 
miles long. 

April 2.—Twenty thousand striking miners in the Con- 
nellsville coke region form a mob, attacking plants and 
assaulting workmen....The tariff debate is opened in 
the Senate by Senator Voorhees....Patrick Walsh is 
appointed to the vacant Georgia Senatorship, after the 
declination of Speaker Crisp....A desperate battle is 
reported from the Soudan between the Sultan of Borna 
and an invading force under Rabah, formerly a slave of 
Zebehr Pasha. 

April 3.—Governor Tillman issues a proclamation as- 
suming control of the police and marshals in all the cities 
and towns of South Carolina, under a State statute.... 
Municipal elections in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, and Washington, result 
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generally in Republican gains ; in Colorado, women vote 
for the first time in other than school elections, and poll 
a considerable vote ; shooting affairs occur at the polls 
in Chicago and Kansas City....The House of Commons 
votes 180 to 170 that it would be desirable to establish 
a local legislature for Scotland....M. Nicolaievitch is 
summoned to form anew Servian cabinet....Don Rafael 
Yglesias is elected to succeed Don José J. Rodriguez in 
the Presidency of Costa Rica. 

April 4.—The Republicans carry Rhode Island by in- 
creased pluralities, re-electing Governor Brown and se- 
curing 102 of the 108 members of the Legislature....The 
naval court martial sentences Commander Heyerman to 
two years’ suspension on waiting orders and recommends 
clemency....Six persons killed and one fatally wounded 
in riots in the Pennsylvania coke regions....Another 
bomb explosion in Paris injures three persons. 


April 5.—Governor Tillman issues a proclamation re- 
storing the civil status in South Carolina....The Ameri- 
can Behring Sea bill passed by the House of Repre. 
sentatives and sent to the President, and the British bill 
passes its second reading in the House of Commons.... 
A Radical-Liberal Cabinet formed in Chili, but resigns 
immediately on the refusal of President Montt to receive 
its members....One Samoan chief sent to prison for two 
years, and several others fined, for inciting the natives 
to rebellion. 

Aprii 6.—President Cleveland signs the Behring Sea bill. 
....The South Carolina militia are dismissed and sent 
home....The Rosebery Government is defeated on a minor 
measure. 

April 7.—Loss of life is caused by an explosion in a fire- 
works factory at Petersburg, Va., and by a premature 
explosion of giant powder at Brinton, Pa....Emperor 
William is received by King Humbert at Venice. 

April 8.—Four deaths are caused by the wreck of a 
tenement house in Memphis, Tenn....Arms shipped by 
Cuban revolutionists from New York are seized at Puerto 
Principe. 

April 9.—Senator Hill, of New York, makes a speech in 
the Senate attacking the income tax feature of the Wilson 
bill....The burning of a hotel and theatre in Milwaukee, 
Wis., causes the death of eight firemen....The Behring 
Sea bill passes the House of Commons....Admiral Da 
Gama escapes from the Portuguese warship at Buenos 
Ayres on which he was confined. 





Mark the superiority of our system over Uncle Sam’s in the 
matter of expedition. Foster accomplished his tariff revision 


in a day ; Wilson has been months getting his bill through at 
Washington—and it isn’t half through yet. *Rah for our sys- 
tem !—From Grip (Toronto): 









RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


April 10.—Rear-Admiral Benham, U.S. N., retired at 
age limit....A Congressional committee at Milwaukee 
makes inquiry into Judge Jenkins’ Northern Pacific strike- 
enjoining order....The defection of Emilio Castelar from 
the Moderate Republican ranks, and his adherence to the 
Monarchists, is announced in the Spanish Cortes. 

April 11.—Fifteen sailors lose their lives in two wrecks 
on the New Jersey coast....The United Mine Workers’ 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio, orders a general strike on 
April 21....The Newfoundland Ministry resigns as the re- 
sult of a series of embarrassments growing out of ex- 

‘ posures of bribery and corruption on the part of some of 
its members. 

April 12.—The burning of glucose works at Buffalo en- 
tails a loss of $1,200,000 ; twenty-two employees are miss- 
ing....The Behring Sea bill passes its second reading in 
the House of Lords ; Lord Kimberley says that the two 
Governments will soon enter into a convention for 
settling claims for seizures....With a loaded bomb in 
their possession, two Anarchists arrested in Rome ; it is 
believed that they intended to blow up the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies....Peixoto’s forces have retaken 
Paranagua. 

April 18.—The House of Representatives adjourns 
when no quorum can be obtained to act on the journal ; 


A DISPASSIONATE CRITIC. 
Mr. G. (reading a report of Lord Rosebery’s Speech in the 
House of Lords, March 12): ‘‘ What a pity it isa Prime Min- 
ister should be so ambiguous.”—From Punch (London). 


the Democrats decide in caucus on a line of policy which 
practically amounts to counting a quorum. ...Two schoon- 
ers lost, probably with all their crews, off the north- 
east coast of Massachusetts....Judge Dundy directs the 
Union Pacific receivers to restore salaries.... Emperor 
William arrives at Vienna. 

April 14.—Mello and his 1,500 troops surrender to 
the Uruguayan authorities; the Brazilian insurgents 
are driven out of Rio Grande du Sol....Lord Kimber- 
ley prepares several amendments to Clause 7 of the 
Behring Sea bill....Count von Kanitz’s proposal that the 
government monopolize the foreign grain trade re- 
jected by the Reichstag....The Egyptian Cabinet re- 
signs. 

April 15.—Rear-Admiral Irwin, U.S. N., retired at age 
limit....A strike of employees causes a general tie up 
of the Great Northérn and Montana Central Railways 
from the Red River of the North to Spokane, Wash. 

April 16.—The final decision of the Colorado Supreme 
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Court is against the old members of the Denver fire and 
police boards, and sustains Governor Waite in removing 
them....Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, introduces the Budget in the House of Com- 
mons ; the deficit is estimated at £4,502,000 ; death duties 


GLADSTONE GOING. 


HomE RULE's Voice: “ Do not leave me alone, mother, in 
the kingdom of darkness.“’—From Ulk (Berlin). 


and the income tax are to be increased....The bill per 
mitting the Jesuits to return to Germany passes its third 
reading in the Reichstag. 

April 17.—Democratic Representatives adopt a rule to 
count a quorum and prevent filibustering....The Behring 
Sea bill is passed by the House of Lords and returned to 
the Commons, where the amendments of the Lords are 
adopted. 

April 18.—Governor Flower appoints a commission to 
reinvestigate the management of the Elmira Reformae 
tory....Three men are killed and twelve injured in a 
conflict between striking street laborers and officers in 
Detroit....Cholera breaks out in Belgium....Sir Charles 
Russell becomes a Lord Justice of Appeal. 

April 19.—The South Carolina Supreme Court decides 
the dispensary liquor law unconstitutional on the ground 
that it creates a moropoly forthe State.... Massachusetts 
celebrates for the first time her new holiday which takes 
the place of the old Fast Day and commemorates the Revo- 
lutionary battles of Lexington and Concord.... Many coal 
miners strike in Pennsylvania. ...Ex-Governor Thomas J. 
Jarvis is appointed to succeed the late Senator Vance, of 
North Carolina. ...Queen Victoria, Emperor William, and 
the sister of the Czar of Russia attend the wedding of the 
Princess Victoria of Coburg and Edinburgh to her 
cousin the Grand Duke Ernest Louis of Hesse, at Coburg: 

April 20.—Coxey’s ‘‘ Army of the Commonweal,” a non- 
descript band of tramps which started from Massillon 
Ohio, in the latter part of March, is approaching Wash- 
ington, D. C.; other ‘‘armies” are reported to have 
started from various points in the West and North with 
the intention of marching to Washington....Trouble is 
threated at Omaha, Neb., and at Council Bluffs, Iowa, on 
account of the refusal of the railroad companies to trans- 
port Kelly’s “Industrial Army” free of charge....The 
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THE GAMMON OF IT. 


Down with the Lords, indeed ! When they can’t have a Radical Ministry without six of them in the Cabinet. 
From Moonshine (London). 


—— ae. 
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A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


HER MAJEsty: “So, you will not permit me to elevate you to the Peerage, Mr. Gladstone ?”’ 
GLADSTONE.—‘ No, thanks, your Majesty ; but if you could elevate this young man to the Common-age, you would doa 
really popular act !*’—From Grip (Toronto). 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


South Carolina State Board of Control orders all dispen- 
saries closed. ..An international exposition is opened at 


Vienna for the display of food products, army and navy 


SENATOR PATRICK WALSH, OF GEORGIA. 


supplies, and articles for the protection of life, security of 
transport, etc. 


F OBITUARY. 

March 21.—Bloomfield J. Beach, a leading lawyer of 
central New York State. 

March 22.—John Miller Gray, Curator of the National 
Scottish Portrait Gallery....George C. Baker, inventor 
of a submarine torpedo boat....D. P. Pri e, Attorney 
General of Idaho. 

March 23.—Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. 

March 24.—Dr. John H. Rauch, who organized the Chi- 
cago Board of Health, and was President for many years 
of the Illinois State Board. 

March 25.—Sir Robert Prescott Stewart, professor of 
music in Dublin University, a composer of cantatas.... 


THE LATE DR, BROWN-SEQUARD. 


William Dwyer, a pioneer of Milwaukee, Wis., at the age 
of ninety. 

March 26.—Captain Lovett Cameron, African explorer. 
....Senator Alfred H. Colquitt, of Georgia....Charles 
Henry Stewart, formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of 
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Ceylon....James H. Lappen, a California pioneer of 1847, 
a member of Stevenson’s regiment....Charles Sinkler, a 
well-known South Carolina planter of the ante-bellum 
type. 

March 27.—E. W. Hudson, one of the founders of the 
New York Herald....Col. H. C. Lett, a member of the 
Utah Commission appointed by President Cleveland.... 
William D. Bickham, editor of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, 
delegate to every Republican national convention, and in- 
strumental in the nomination of R. B. Hayes to the 
presidency. 

March 28.—George Ticknor Curtis, the distinguished 
writer on legal and constitutional subjects....Captain 
Samuel Schuyler, of Albany, N. Y., a well-known river 
sloop and steam vessel owner....Major William Nevans, 
a Chicago band leader, veteran of Mexican and Civil 
wars. 

March 29.—Sir James Hannen, the distinguished Lon- 
don jurist, President of the Parnell Inquiry Commission. 
....Haydn Parry, the London musician....Charles Par- 


THE LATE GEN. HENRY W. SLOCUM. 


sons Reichel, D.D., the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Meath....Augustus A. Brush, ex-Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison....General Gustavus Sniper, of Syracuse, N. Y., a 
veteran of the Civil war. 

March 30.—Mrs. Jane G. Austin, the novelist ... Henri 
Charles Georges Pouchet, the French naturalist. 

March 31.—Prof. William Robertson Smith, Librarian 
to the University of Cambridge, a specialist in the Semitic 
languages .... Arthur Wilkinson, the English comedian. 

April 1.—Remigio Morales Bermudez, President of 
Peru ....Thomas Miller Beach (known as Major Henri 
Le Caron), formerly employed by the British Government 
as a spy on Irish Fenians in America. 

April 2.—Dr. Charles Edward Brown-Séquard, the 
famous Paris physician....Rt. Rev. Michael Joseph 
O’Farrell, Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

April 3.—M. Abot, the French etcher.... Major George 
Chorpenning, the first man to carry the U. S. mails across 
the continent. 
aa 4.—John Wilkeson, an old resident of Buffalo, 

April 5.—Father James A. Walter, a well-known clergy- 
man of Washington, D. C....J. A. Lindguist, compiler of 
tariff reform documents....M. Joblochkoff, Russian elec- 
trician and inventor of an electric light....Cardinal 
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Joseph Benedict Dusmet....Herr Schmeykral, leader of 
the German party in Bohemia. 

April 6.—*‘ Ben” King, known asthe ‘‘ Michigan Bard ” 
and by the nom de plume of ‘‘ Bow Hackley.” 

April 7.—Huested W. R. Hoyt, a Connecticut politician 
and lawyer. 

April 8.—William McClure Thomson, D.D., author of 
‘* The Land and the Book.” 

April 9.—John Graham, the New York criminal lawyer. 
.. .Ex-Senator A. G. Cattell, of New Jersey....G. Frank 
Smith, a San Francisco lawyer....Bernard O’Reilly, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool....Baron 
Bowen, British Lord Justice of Appeals. 

April 10.—Ex-Judge Thomas Coke Sharp, one of the 
men tried for the murder of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet....Severn Teackle Wallis, the Baltimore lawyer 
and political reformer....Augustus Schoonmaker, one of 
the first members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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April 12.—Rt. Rev. Bishop Horatio Southgate, for- 
meriy a Protestant Episcopal missionary to Turkey.... 
Prof.W. G. Hammond, Dean of the St. Louis Law School, 
a writer on legal topics. 

April 13.—David Dudley Field, the eminent lawyer 
and code-maker....Joseph B. Kershaw, a major-general 
in the Confederate Army....Roswell D. Sawyer, an 
American artist at Rome. 

April 14.—General Henry W. Slocum.. 
lon B. Vance, of North Carolina. 

April 15.—Ex-Governor James M. Harvey, of ian 

..Dr. Joseph Workman, superintendent of the Toronto 
Asylum for the Insane. 

April 16.—Count Adolphe Frederick Von Schack, the 
German trayeler and author.. tad P. Gillard, a noted 
Canadian linguist. 

April 17.—Ernst Knabe, the piano manufacturer, of 
Baltimore, a friend of Von Biilow and other great pian- 
ists....Mrs. Lucy Rosetti, artist....Henry S. Ives, for- 


.. Senator Zebu- 


merly known as ‘“‘ the Napoleon of finance.” 





CONVENTIONS AND SUMMER GATHERINGS OF 1894. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILANTHROPIC 
CONVENTIONS. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
HE school teachers and officers of the country are 
thoroughly represented each year in the sessions of 
the National Educational Association. It is expected 
that upwards of 10,000 of them will gather at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 6-13. The meeting of the Council will 
occupy the first four days, and the sessions of the general 
Association will not begin until the 10th. The President 
this year is Superintendent Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, 
and the Secretary is Irwin Shepard, of Winona, Minn... It 
was intended to have the Association meet in the North- 
west this summer, but satisfactory concessions could not 
be secured from the railroad companies, and the Associa- 
tion determined to come to a point where low rates could 
be had. In this decision the officers seem to have acted 
wisely, for their constituency is not blessed with large 
salaries, as a rule, and a maintenance of high fares would 
have meant the exclusion of thousands of teachers from 
the benefits of the meeting. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction will be held at Bethlehem, N. H., 
July 9-12. Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education ; President Eliot, of Harvard; President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth, and President Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve, are among the speakers announced for this 
meeting. Mr. George H. Martin, the Massachusetts Su- 
pervisor of Schools, is President of the Institute. 

UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION AT ALBANY. 

The thirty-second University Convocation of the State 
of New York will be held July 5-7, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday morning, to avoid collision with the National 
Educational Association, which meets the following 


week. The programme will be chiefly made up of the 
most important points in the report of the Committee of 
Ten on secondary education, each discussion to be opened 
by an opponent of the ground taken by the committee. 
A leading paper, also, will be that of Supt. A. S. Draper 
on “What the Regents Have Done for Elementary 
Schools.” 





The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, under the presidency of Daniel G. Brinton, will 
meet at Brooklyn, N. Y., August 16-23, 1894. The various 
sections in which this body is organized cover most of 




















DANIEL G. BRINTON. ¢ 
President Amer. Ass‘n for the Advancement of Science. 


the fields of scientific research in which American in- 
vestigators are now at work, and these summer meetings 
always attract representative scientists from all parts of 
the country. 










CONVENTIONS AND SUMMER GATHERINGS OF 1894. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The decennial of the organization of the American His- 
torical Association will be celebrated by a meeting at 
Saratoga, September 10-13. The programme has not been 
definitely arranged, but it will embrace papers by Presi- 
dent And ews, of Brown University, by Rossiter John- 
son, and by W. Lloyd Bevan. The Association will make 
excursions to interesting points of historical note near 
Saratoga. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATON. 

Immediately after the Saratoga gathering the annual 
conference of the librarians, whose interests are so closely 
relat d to those of the historians in many ways, will be 
held at Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks, during the week 
of September 15-20, The programme is not yet arranged. 
Mr. J. N. Larned, of the Buffalo Library, is President of 
the Association this year. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 


The officers and many of the members of the American 
Economic Association will be actively engaged during a 
great part of the summer in lecturing and giving instruc- 
tion in the various summer schools and meetings East and 
West. The annual meeting of the Association will not 
be held til the Christmas holidays at Columbia College, 
New York City. Professor J. B. Clark, of Smith College, 
is President, and Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR GOOD ROADS. 


The National League for Good Roads will join with the 
New Jersey State Road Improvement Association, in 
calling a general conference of all Road Improvement 
‘Associations in the United States, to be held at Asbury 
Park, N. J., between July 2 and 6, 1894, on the occasion 
of the National Editorial Convention at that place. 

It is not intended at this meeting to form any national 
organizations or to take any combined action, but to dis- 


‘cuss the general subject with the advantage of all the. 


local information obtainable. 

It is expected that some of the road machine com- 
panies will give an exhibition of road construction in all 
its branches, at that time and place. 

Many of the leading railroad companies have expressed 
a desire to aid in the general movement for good roads 
by making very important concessions in the transporta- 
tion of road materials, and it will be suggested to the 
companies to have representatives at this conference, for 
the purpose of promoting some concerted action in this 
direction. 

The office of Road Inquiry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is actively co-operating in the movement. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


The twenty-first National Conference of Charities and 
Correction will be held at Nashville, Tenn,, May 23-28. 
The subjects of charity organization, care of the insane, 
juvenile reformatories, the feeble-minded, child-saving 
work, prisons, nurses’ training schools, etc., etc., will be 
‘discussed by the Conference. 

The membership of the Conference includes members 
of State Boards of Charities, delegates from Charity Or- 
ganization Societies, officers of public and private chari- 
table and correctional institutions, official delegates ap- 
pointed by the Governors of States, and all other persons 
directly or indirectly connected with charitable work. All 
persons included under this general description are in- 
vited to attend the Conference, and the boards in charge 
of charitable or correctional institutions, public or private, 
are invited to send delegates. 
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The Conference is non-sectarian and non-political ; its 
aims are purely scientific and philanthropic. 

A large attendance is expected. L. C. Storrs, of Lan- 
sing, Mich., is President ; A. O. Wright, Madison, Wis., 
Secretary, and John M. Glenn, of Baltimore, Treasurer. 

An evidence of the growing interest in charitable effort 
along all lines is afforded by the opening during the past 
year of a magnificent building in New York City devoted 
to the work of various national and local organizations. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


‘ 
THE Y. M. C. A. JUBILEE. 


One of the important religious gatherings of the year 
will be the World’s Conference of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, to be held at London, June 1-6. At 
that time the semi-centennial of the parent association will 
be celebrated, and it isexpected that George Williams, the 
founder of the organization, will have a part in the exer- 
cises. This anniversary will have a peculiar interest to 
Americans, for while London can claim the honor of 
having originated the association idea, it is on this side of 
the At’antic that the greatest progress has been made in 
developing that idea. Some 200 American delegates will 
probably be present at the London Conference. It has 
been announced that the Associations, on this occasion, 
will receive special attentions from the Queen and the 
Lord Mayor of London, and that the hospitalities of the 
nation will be extended to them. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 


The great annual meetings of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies have come to be regarded as a regular institu- 
tion in the summer life of thousands of Americans. This 
year the convention is to be held at Cleveland, July 11-15. 
This will be the thirteenth international convention, and 
while in point of numbers it may not reach the high mark 
set by some of its predecessors, there is every reason to 
expect an enthusiastic and interesting gathering. The 
national convention for England is to beheld May 12-15. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The next annual meeting of the National W. C. T. U. 

will be held at Cleveland in November. 
BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION. 

During the past three years an organization has grown 
up in Baptist churches similar in methods and aims to the 
Y. P. S. C. E. The Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America will hold its third annual convention at To- 
ronto July 19-22. An attendance of more than 5,000 
delegates is expected. John H. Chapman, of Chicago, is 
President of the Union, and the board of managers and 
executive committee are composed of men eminent in the 
councils of the denomination. 


DENOMINATIONAL MEETINGS, 


The Baptist anniversaries of 1894 will be held at Sara- 
toga, beginning May 21. An attendance of from 1,200 to 
1,500 is expected. The two wom n’s missionary societies 
of the Church, one of which has its headqurters in Bos- 
ton and the other in Chicago, will hold a joint meeting 
for the discussion of the general question of missionary 
work in America. The American Baptist Education So- 
iety, the organization which was instrumental in found- 
ing the University of Chicago and through which John D. 
Rockefeller gives largely to institutions of learning 
throughout the country, will hold its annual meeting at 
this time. The sessions of the home and foreign mission- 
ary societies are always interesting and well attended. 
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The American Baptist Home Missionary Society has had 
an existence of sixty-two years and has expended over 
$8,000,000 in the support of missionaries, the erection of 
meeting houses and .the sustaining of educational work 
among the negroes in the South, employing more than a 
thousand missionaries and teachers, and preaching the 
Gospel to sixteen nationalities. The American Baptist 
Missionary Union has charge of the work in foreign lands 
and last year raised for that object over a million dollars. 
It has made 175,000 native converts. With these societies 
the denominational publication society will meet and re- 
port progress in its work of publishing books and tracts and 
organizing Sunday schools in the West and South. The 
Southern Baptist Convention is to be held at Dallas, 
Texas, May 11-15. 

The missionary work, both home and foreign, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be considered at the an- 
nual meeting of the general missionary committee of that 
Church, to be held this year in Brooklyn, N. Y., about 
November 10. At the same time the topics of church 
extension and work among the freedmen of the South 
will be discussed. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society will meet 
’ this year at Omaha, Neb., June 6-10. General 0. O. 
Howard will preside at all the sessions. 

The American Missionary Association, which carries on 
the work of the Congregationalists among the colored 
people of the South, will hold its annual meeting at 
Lowell, Mass, October 23-25. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which is supposed to represent the Congregational 
churches of th country in foreign work, is to assemble at 
Madison, Wis., October 10. 

The next meeting of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil will be at San Francisco in the spring of 1895. 

The American Church Missionary Society, representing 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and serving as an auxil- 
iary to the Board of Missions of that body, will probably 
hold its annual meeting and anniversary exercises in 
November. The date is not yet determined. The Presi- 
dent is Gen. Wager Swayne, U. S. A. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly will convene at 
Saratoga May 17. Popular interest inthe proceedings of 
this body can hardly be expected to reach the pitch at- 
tained during the Briggs trial last year, but various ques- 
tions of importance to the denomination remain to claim 
attention. 


The fourteenth General Council of the Reformed Epis- | 


copal Church will be held at Chicago May 23. 
The M. E. Church, South, will hold its general confer- 
ence at Memphis, Tenn., in May. 


LIBERAL RELIGION. 


A call has ‘been issued for an American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies to meet at Sinai Temple, Chi- 
cago, May 22-24. ‘The main object of this conference is 
to secure ‘‘a nearer and more helpful feilowship in the 
social, educational, industrial, moral and _ religious 
thought and work of the world.” This call is signed by 
a large number of the most prominent leaders in liberal 
thought throughout the country. 


SOCIETIES AND FRATERNAL ORDERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 


At Saratoga, August 22-24, will occur the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association. The proceedings 
will include the President’s address, by the Hon. Thomas 
M. Cooley, several papers and discussions, and reports of 
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HON. THOMAS M. COOLEY, 
President of the American Bar Association. 


various committees. The Secretary of the Association is: 
John Hinkley, of Baltimore. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Another important gathering of professional men will 
take place at San Francisco on the first Tuesday in June, 
when the leading physicians of the country will assemble 
either in person or by delegates at the convention of the 
American Medical Association. The Association is organ- 
ized in twelve sections, on the plan of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to discuss .opics in the va- 
rious departments of medicine and surgery. A general 
address on medicine will be given by Dr. Hughes, of St, 
Louis, and one on surgery by Dr. La Place, of Philadel- 
phia. The President of the Association is Dr. James F. 
Hibberd, of Indiana, and the Secretary is Dr. W. B. At- 
kinson, of Pennsylvania. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Active preparations are in progress for the twenty- 
eighth National Encampment G. A. R. at Pittsburg, Sep- 
tember 10-15. General John G. B. Adams, of Lynn, 
Mass., is Commander-in-Chief, and James F: Meech 
Adjutant General. The railroads have made the usual 
reductions in rates, and it is believed that the attendance 
will be large, though for several years a marked decline 
has been noticed, due to the inroads of death in the ranks 
of the order. ‘ 

SONS OF VETERANS. 

The thirteenth Encampment of the Commandry-in- 
Chief, Sons of Veterans, will be held at Davenport, Iowa, 
August 20-24, Joseph B. Maccabe, of Boston, is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Charles K. Dusting Adjutant Gen-- 
eral, 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

The Supreme Lodge of the World, Knights of Pythias, 
will be in session at Washington, August 28. This order 
has jurisdictions throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

The Sovereign Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 

of Odd Fellows will assemble this year at Chattanooga, 
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Tenn., September 17. It will be composed of 161 dele- 
gates, representing more than three-quarters of a million 
of members. 

SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA. 

The sixth annual congress of the Scotch-Irish Society of 
America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, from June 7 to 
10, 1894. Not only members of the society but all Scotch- 
Irish people and their descendants throughout the country, 
and the local population without regard to nationality, 


DR. JOHN HALL, 
Member of the Scotch-Irish Society. 


are invited to attend and participate in the exercises, 
which are all of a popular character. 

The objects of the society are purely historical and 
social. It is entirely non-sectarian and non-partisan. 

The addresses of welcome will be delivered by the Hon. 
Frank D. Jackson, Governor of Iowa, and John Scott, 
President of the State society. Among the distinguished 
speakers who will deliver addresses will be the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall, of New York ; Col. William Preston Johnston, 
of New Orleans; the Hon. John A. Kasson, of Des 
Moines ; ex-Senator McMillan, of Minnesota ; Congress- 
man Bryah, of Nebraska ; W. C. Gray and Rev. Howard 
Johnston, of Chicago ; the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of Cincin- 
nati, and others whose names will be given to the public 
at a later date. 

Robert Bonner, of New York, is President, and A. C. 
Floyd, of Knoxville, Tenn., Secretary of this organization, 
which numbers in its membership many American citizens 
prominent in various walks of life. 

LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 

The National Meet of American Wheelmen will take 
place at Denver, August 13-18. Great preparations are 
being made for this gathering, which is one of the events 
of the year for bicyclists. Charles H. Luscomb, of New 
York, is President of the organization. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 


The Textile Workers will assemble at New Bedford, 
Mass., on the first Monday of May. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers will meet at 
St. Paul, Minn., on the second Wednesday of May. 

The Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association will hold its 
annual convention at Evansville, Ind., on the third Mon- 
day of May. 

The Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators is to meet 
at Buffalo, August 1. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
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America will meet at Indianapolis on the third Monday 
of September. 

During the same month the Brotherhood of Locomotive: 
Firemen meet at Harrisburg. 

The International Typographical Union will hold its. 
annual convention at Louisville, Ky., October 8-13. 

The American Federation of Labor holds its annual 
delegate convention at Denver, December 10. 

The National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry will 
hold its twenty-eighth session November 14, but the 
place of meeting has not been decided on. 


AMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
CHAUTAUQUA. 

The numerous and varied programmes of instruction 
and entertainment offered by America’s great summer 
university on the banks of Lake Chautauqua are so well 
advertised throughout the country that hardly more than 
a brief mention of the work there will be expected or re 
quired by our readers. Elsewhere in this article refer- 
ence is made to the schools of Christian Philosophy and 
Sociology to be held at Chautauqua in July under the 
auspices of two distinct national societies. Another or- 
ganization to meet there in the first half of the month is 
the Ministerial Club, which will be under the charge of 
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MR. GEORGE E. VINCENT, 
Ass’t Chancellor Chautauqua System. 


Bishop Vincent, and will be addressed by Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, President Harper, Bishop Hurst and other well- 
known speakers. During July, also, lecture courses will 
be given by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt on “ The West- 
ward Progress of Civilization in the United States,” by 
Dr. W. H. Tolman, of New York, on ‘‘ Life Among the 
Poor in Cities,” by Prof. Richard G. Moulton on literary 
topics, and by Prof. H. B. Adams on “ Nineteenth Cent- 
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PROF. HENRY C. ADAMS, 
Director Plymouth School of Ethics. 


ury History.” These courses will be followed by illus- 
trated lectures on ‘‘ Hawaii and Other Pacific Islands,” 
by Mr H.S. Benton, and on geological subjects by Prof. 
N. 8S. Shaler. The Hon Carroll D. Wright will give a 
series of addresses on ‘‘ Industrial Problems.” Tlustrated 
lectures on “‘ Central and | outh America” will be deliv- 
ered August 12-18 by Courtenay DeKalb. 

The Chautauqua College proper, of which President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, is Principal, an- 
nounces courses in English, German, French, Latin, 
Greek, history, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, 
zodlogy, economics. and social science. The session opens 
July 5 and closes August 16. 

The Teachers’ Retreat will be held during July. Walter 
L. Hervey, President of the New York Teachers’ College, 
will act as Principal. The work of the Retreat is designed 
for those teachers who wish to spend four weeks in con- 
centrated work in a special department. The departments 
are : Psychology and primary methods of teaching, En- 
glish literature and composition, science, manual train- 
ing, form-study and drawing. These courses will be sup- 
plemented with conferences and lectures. 

The well-established schools of Sacred Literature, 
Music, Physical Education, and Expression, will be main- 
tained at Chautauqua under practically the same manage- 
ment as last year, and a great number of miscellaneous 
classes will be open to students. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING. 


The American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching announces courses of lectures and instruction to 
be given in the buildings of the University of Pe:nsyl- 


vania at Philadelphia during the month of July. The 
four departments of this summer meeting include, re- 
spectively, instruction in history, economics, niusic and 
pedagogy, and in addition a general programme of 
lectures on various topics is offered. American his- 
tory is to be treated by + rofessors John Bach McMaster, 
W.H. Mace and Frederick J. Turner, and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. The meeting this year will bring together 
many of the foremost economists of the land—indeed, the 
economic department will constitute a meeting in itself. 

President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University; 
Professor J. B. Clark, of Amherst College and Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Professor F. H. Giddings, of Bryn 
Mawr College, and elected to the new chair of Sociology 
of Columbia College ; Professor Arthur T. Hadley, of 
Yale University ; Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell 
University ; Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith and Pro- 
fessor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia College, and Pro- 
fessor Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, constitute the corps of instructors. 

One of the most important courses will be that of Pro- 
fessor Jenks on the relations between economics and 
politics. 

THE PLYMOUTH SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 

Courses in economics will be conducted this sum:rer at 
Plymouth under the direction of Professor Henry C. 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, and a faculty of 
instruction almost identical with that of the Philadelphia 
meeting. Instruction will be largely devoted toa distus- 
sion of the relation between economics and social prog- 
ress. In the departmentsof History of Religions and Ap- 
plied Ethics, at Plymouth, the purpose of study in the 
light of a comprehensive theory of social development 
will be recognized in the adjustment of courses. The ses- 
sion of the school will begin July 12. 

The complete programme of all the departments, when 
ready, will be mailed to any person sending name and ad- 
dress to the Secretary of the school, 8. Burns Weston, 118 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. . 


SCHOOLS OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


The American Institute of Christian Sociology, an or- 
ganization formed one year ago for the purpose of study- 


PROFESSOR HERRON, 
Organizer Am. Inst. Christian Sociology. 


ing the application of the principles of Christianity to the 
social and economic difficulties of the day, will hold two 
summer schools the present season, one at Grinnell, 
Iowa, from June 27 to July 4, and the other at Chautau- 
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qua, July 6-26. The former meeting is to be held under 
the auspices of the department of Applied Christianity in 
Iowa College. Addresses and lectures are to be given by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, President 
George A. Gates, the Rev. John P. Coyle, Prof. Jesse 
Macy, Prof. J. R. Commons, Dr. Wm. Howe Tolman, 
Prof. George D. Herron, and others. 

At the Chautauqua meeting, courses of instruction will 
be given by Professor Ely on money and private prop- 
erty, and by Professor Commons on political economy, 
taxation, and proportional representation. Other socio- 
logical topics will be presented by Ballington Booth, and 
others. 

Professor Ely is President of the Institute ; Professor 
Commons Secretary, and Professor Herron Organizer. 


A SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The next summer school of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will be held at Chautauqua, from 
the 5th to the 12th of July. The programme has been 
selected with reference to the increasing interest mani- 
fest in the subject of Christian union. 

The topics to be considered by the school will be 
grouped under the three heads of ‘‘ The Incarnation,” ‘‘The 
Church” and ‘The Reunion of Christendom.” Among 
the lecturers announced appear the names of the Rev. J. 
H. Ecob, D.D., Dr. George Dana Boardman, Dr. M. D. 
Hoge, Chancellor McCracken, Professor Graham Taylor, 
Dean George Hodges, and President W. G. Ballantine. 
The late Dr. Charles F. Deems was succeeded in the 
presidency of the Institute by Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of 
Montclair, N. J. The Corresponding Secretary is the Rev. 
John B. Devins, 339 East Fourth street, New York City. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA, 


The success of the school opened under Roman Catholic 
auspices at Plattsburgh, on Lake Champlain, in the sum- 
mer of 1893, has inspired the management with still 
higher aims, and the announcements for the session of 
1894, beginning July 14, indicate that unusual opportuni- 
ties will be offered in the way of instruction by competent 
specialists. Bishop Spalding, Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
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George Parsons Lathrop, the Hon. W. C. Robinson, and 
Dr. James Hall, the yeteran NewYork State Geologist, are 
a1 ong the lecturersannounced. The fourth week, August 
6-10, will be devoted to subjects appealing especially to 
teachers. A normal course of twenty-four lectures has been 


REV. THOS. M’MILLAN. 


outlined in which Principal George E. Hardy, President 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association, and others 
will take part. Last year’s school won fame in England, 
and it is expected that English Catholics will be repre- 
sented at the coming session. The Rev. Thos. McMillan, 
C.S.P., is chairman of the Board of Studies. 


THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS FOR BIBLE STUDY, 
Picturesque Northfield in Northern Massachusetts has 
in recent years become famous for its summer schools for 
young women, young men and Christian workers in 
general. 





THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS. 
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The list of speakers for 1894 will include many of those 
of former years, together with well-known men sand 
women who have not yet been heard in Northfield ; alto- 
gether making a teaching corps as strong as ever. 

June 22-28 will be held the Young Women’s Summer 
School for Bible Study and Training for Christian Service, 
to which are especially invited the students from the 
women’s colleges and schools of the land, as well as all 
interested and active in work for young women. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associations of the col- 
leges hold a summer conference in connection with the 
school. Last year nearly 200 members were present, 
representing forty-one schools and colleges, including 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Boston Univer- 
sity, Bryn Mawr, McGill, Montreal, Cornell, * yracuse, 
and institutions in England and Ireland. Other. confer- 
ences will be held this summer at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 4-17, and at Cazadero, near San Francisco, July 
11-18. 

The Young Men’s (Student) Summer School for Bible 
Study will be in session at Northfield from June 30 to 
July 12. 

During the series of meetings, on July 4, the new 
Northfield Auditorium, with a seating capacity of 2,500, 
now building, is to be opened, and on that occasion Sen- 
ator Frye, of Maine, will deliver an oration. 

The General Conference for Christian Workers will as- 
semble August 1 and continue in session until the 13th. 

Among many prominent and able speakers of this con- 
vention may be expected Dr. F. B. Meyer, of London, 
and Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston. 

Mr. D. L. Moody will be present at Northfield during 
the summer, and will have charge of the larger meetings 
besides speaking frequently from the platform. 


LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT. 


In the group of assemblies and summer schools organized 
on the Chautauqua plan, though not organically con- 
nected with the parent institution, the Lakeside Encamp- 


ment of Ohio has for years had a prominent place. The 
grounds are on the north of the peninsula which incloses 
the Sandusky Bay in Ottawa County, Ohio. A charming 
grove, bordering on Lake Erie, furnishes the location of 
what has now become quite a city of beautiful cottages, 
commodious and well-kept hotels, excellent places of 
merchandise and commodious buildings erected to accom- 
modate the great gatherings of listeners and students who 
assemble by thousands to enjoy the summer courses of 
lectures, entertainments and studies provided by the pro- 
grammes of the season. The session this year begins 
July 13 and closes August 7. The Rev. Dr. B. T. Vincent, 
of University Park, Col., is the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. Lectures will be delivered by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
Chaplain McCabe and others. 


BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN. 


The Bay View summer university opens this year on 
July 12, the Assembly one week later, both closing on 
August 15. Mr. John M. Hall, of Flint, Mich., is at the 
head of the Bay View system, while President John M. 
Coulter, of Lake Forest University, is in charge of the 
summer university. The latter includes, besides the 
College, and School of Methods, schools in Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical Culture, anda Bible School. The heads of 
these schools are: College, Pres. J. M. Coulter ; School 
of Methods, Dr. R. G. Boone; Music, Mr. J. H. Hahn; 
Art, Mr. John H. Vanderpoel ; Oratory, Prof. Byron W. 
King ; Physical Culture, Miss L. E. Phoenix ; Bible, Prof. 
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H. L. Willett. The faculty numbers 45 instructors and 
109 courses are offered. 

In addition to the usual courses, Elementary Science, 
under a successful teacher, will be a new feature this 
year. 

Bay View has always taken just pride in its excellent 
equipment and trained instructors. ‘There is a true uni- 
versity spirit in the institution. 

The Assembly effectively supports the University, by 
providing courses of lectures of more than ordinary edu- 
cational value and stimulus. Prof. H. H. Boyesen, of 
Columbia College, on German Literature ; Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, on Art: Mr. Louis C. Elson, on Music ; Dr. 
A. J. F. Behrends, on the Bible, and others equally nota- 
ble, are among the announcements for this year. 

Completeness and a progressive spirit have given Bay 
View a front place among the summer schools of the 
country, and a patronage extending far beyond the 
bounds of the West. 

MONONA LAKE ASSEMBLY. 

Wisconsin’s chief summer gathering is on the banks of 
Monona Lake, opposite the city of Madison. In the line 
of university extension work, Professor H. H. Boyesen, of 
New York, will give a course of five lectures on German 
Literature. Other courses of this kind will form a feature 
of this year’s programme, which will occupy the ten days 
from July 24 to August 3. 

A KANSAS CHAUTAUQUA. 

The Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly will hold its eight- 
eenth session at Ottawa, Kan., June 19 to 29. Dr. D. C. 
Milnor is President ; Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Superintendent 
of Instruction. Among the lecturers will be Bishop Vin- 
cent, Robert J. Burdette, Governor McKinley and Col. F. 
W. Parker. Among the new features of the Assembly 
will be a series of lectures, each at eleven o’clock, by the 
varioyps college presidents of the State. 

PUGET SOUND. 


Out on our Northwest coast also they have developed 
the summer school idea, and the Puget Sound Chautauqua 
begins its annual session July 3. The school will be fol- 
lowed, July 25, by the Assembly proper, which will con- 
tinue two weeks. John DeWitt Miller and the Rev. S. 
J. McPherson, D.D., of Chicago, will have places on the 
list of lecturers. 

COLORADO. 

The Colorado Summer School of Science, Philosophy 
and Languages will hold its third session during July, 
1894, at Colorado Springs. This institution has the’ co- 
operation of the colleges of the State, as well-as of the 
public school authorities. The faculty includes President 
Slocum, of Colorado College ; B. E. Fernow, Chief of the 
Department of Forestry at Washington ; Samuel Parsons, 
Chief of Parks Department, New York City, and many 
well-known teachers and college professors. Edwin G. 
Dexter, of Colorado Springs, is Director of the school. 


OTHER SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


The Cook County Summer Normal School, under the 
direction of Col. F. W. Parker ; Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. ; the National Summer 
School of Methods, Science, Oratory and Literature, at 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; the Virginia Summer School of 
Methods, under the supervision of John E. Massey, the 
Richmond Superintendent of Schools, and the Normal 
Institute of Vocal Harmony, at Lexington, Mass., are 
among the institutions which we are compelled to pass 
without detailed notice. 
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SUMMER COURSES AT UNIVERSITIES. 
SUMMER WORK AT HARVARD. 


Harvard University announces courses during the sum- 
‘mer of 1894 in English, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, 
history and art of teaching, psychology, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, engineering, physics, chemistry, botany, geol- 
ogy, and physical training. Women as well as men are 
admitted to most of these courses, which in general are 
adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers 
in the several subjects. Students will have the privileges 
of the library and other advantages connected with uni- 
versity residence. Courses in the Medical School will be 
-open to men only. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
The summer schools of the Massachusetts Institute of 


‘Technology differ from the sunimer schools maintained ° 


by most colleges and technical schools in the respect that 
they are primarily and principally for the benefit of the 
students of the Institute itself, although other students 
may be admitted upon the payment of a moderate fee for 
the course. The students of the Institute receive in- 
struction free of charge. The object of these schools is, 
therefore, to afford the students of the Institute oppor- 
tunities for pursuing their studies further than they 
otherwise could, and especially for carrying on or inspect- 
ing field work or practical work in shops and foundries, 
in application and in exemplification of the principles 
studied during the regular terms of instruction. 

The summer school of Mining in June, 1894, will be held 
at Eustis, Quebec, where an ore of copper, sulphur, and 
silver is mined. The students will camp outin tents. The 
mine affords an excellent opportunity for study in all four 
of the directions previously mentioned. The climate of 
the region at this season is delightful. It isa matter of 
greut gratification to note how warmly the students are 
welcomed at the various works, and with what generosity 
the various departments are opened to them for study by 
the owners and managers of works and mines. 

In the case of the Metallurgical summer school, some 
manufacturing centre is selected which presents a con- 
siderable variety of smelting and refining operations. 
The students divide their time between the different 
metals and processes. The notes taken are required to 
be carefully written up day by day. 

A summer school of Topography, Geodesy and Geology 
is held during the month of June in the vacation follow- 
ing the third-(Junior) year, and is open to all students 
who have completed the third year of the Civil Engineer- 
ing Course, as well as to other students, from the Insti- 
tute or elsewhere, who have had the requisite prelimi- 
nary training. The instruction continues during four or 
five weeks, and is designed to supplement and extend the 
regular work of the term by furnishing the special field- 
training essential for students who desire to enter the 
government surveys, or to engage in any extended topo- 
graphical or geodetic work. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

The Cornell University summer school has now been 
more completely organized, and for the summer of 1894 in- 
struction is offered in the following subjects : Greek, San- 
-skrit, Latin, German, French, Spanish, English, philoso- 
phy, pedagogy, political economy, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, botany, geology, drawing and art, mechan- 
ical drawing and designing, architectural drawing, ex- 

‘perimental engineering, physical training. 
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The school opens July 6 and continues six weeks. 
Courses beginning on the same date and continuing eight 
weeks are also offered in the School of Law. 

The summer school is open to women as well as to men, 
and the same facilities for work are extended to these 
students as to regular students of the University. With- 
out excluding others qualified to take up the work, these 
courses are offered for the special benefit of teachers and 
advanced students. Regularly matriculated students of 
the University may also obtain credit for work in the 
school under certain conditions. All are taught by Uni- 
versity instructors and with access to University libraries, 
museums and laboratories. 

Besides the courses, every opportunity will be given for 
original research, under the guidance and with the assist- 
ance of members of the instructing corps. For such re- 
search unusual facilities are offered by the large working 
library of the University and by the well equipped labor- 
atories. 

The city of Ithaca is easy of access, is delightfully sit- 
uated in the beautiful lake country of central New York, 
and with its lake, hills and glens is an attractive place of 
summer residence. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The summer term at Ann Arbor will extend from July 
9 to August 17, and instruction will be given in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, English history, philosophy, 
science and art of teaching, political economy, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, astronomy, animal biology, 
botany, and drawing. As at Harvard and Cornell, the 
work is especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana University, at Bloomington, begins its fourth 
session of the summer school Tuesday, June 26, and 
closes on Friday, July 27. Thirty-three courses in all 
will be presented. These courses are in English history, 
philosophy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zodlogy and Latin. Latin and history are presented in 
the summer school for the first time this year. The 
students of the summer school consist largely of teach- 
ers of high schools, academies and colleges. 

MINNESOTA. 


The State of Minnesota grants $20,000 a year for the sup- 
port of summer schools for teachers ; about fifty such 
schools are annually held in the counties of the State for the 
benefit of teachers of rural schools, and in connection with 
the State University, at Minneapolis, a school of more 
pretentious character is maintained for four weeks, be- 
ginning July 30. This school is organized in two sections 
—one of advanced work for the teachers of high schools, 
and the other offering elementary instruction in the com- 
mon branches for teachers of all grades. Instruction in 
the first section is given by members of the University 
faculty, or under their supervision. Courses are offered 
in biology, languages, history and literature, with the use 
of the University laboratories and library. The attend- 
ance at both sections is expected to reach 600. The school 
will be conducted by D. L. Kiehle, Professor of Pedagogy 
in the University of Minnesota. 

VIRGINIA. 

The University of Virginia offers summer courses in 
chemistry, mathematics and medicine. The department 
of mathematics in this institution has conducted summer 
work for the past twenty years, thus anticipating most 
colleges in the summer school movement. 
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THE WORK OF DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


BY AUSTIN ABBOTT. 


OR at least a third of a century David Dudley 
Field was the most commanding figure at the 
American bar. Tall, e-2ct. stalwart, alert, and de- 
cided in movement, courteous and graceful in bearing, 
he impressed the observer at once asa man of .narked 
gifts and force. This impression every advance in 
acquaintance deepened, Those who knew him inti- 
mately saw an imperious nature, equipped with gréat 
intellectual power, and restrained by an intuitive ap- 
preciation of the amenities of social life. 

Other men atthe bar have perhaps had & more pro- 
found knowledge of the technical details of law, but 
none have seen the law more truly in its immediate 
relation to public welfare. Other men have been 
more devoted to research and gathered richer stores 
of erudition to throw light upon the law, but few if 
any have known so well how to inspire others in re- 
search, or with such good judgment to select from 
its fruits that which was of prime importance to his 
purpose.. There have been other men more given to 
close and sustained reasoning, but few able to put 
such a forceful personality into the presentation of 
legal reasoning. There have been other lawyers with 
more notable gifts of wit, humor, satire and invec- 


tive, but few if any whose prepossessing presence and {// 
keen minded powers, in a personal controversy de-|', 


livered harder blows or sharper thrusts, yet with so 
much respect for forensic and parliamentary proprie- 
ties. Others have been more eloquent to the popular 
appreciation, but few have had such a vigorous grasp 
of thought or such convincing power in forcing hesi- 
tating minds to a firm conclusion. 

The public, however, are interested not only in the 
professional service of this remarkable man, but also 
in that greater service which he rendered to the pro- 
fession, and through the profession to the country at 

‘large, in improving the law itself. 


THE TASK OF LAW REFORM. 


Notwithstanding all the badinage which is ex- 
pended upon lawyers, the obvious truth is unob- 
scured that the administration of justice has been built 
up by what they have done, and that its maintenance 
is due to them; and that all that the community 
enjoys of the security of law and the suppression of 
social violence and wrong, is owing to the success 
with which the bar and the bench in their profes- 
sional functions maintain that justice which Daniel 
Webster well said ‘‘is the great interest of man upon 
earth.” Mr. Field, in the midst of arduous duties of 
private practice and antagonisms into which he to a 
degree. beyond most practitioners was occasionally 
drawn, labored persistently for about half a century 
and with large success to improve the condition of 
the law itself, and the procedure by which it is ap- 
plied to the controversies of men. 


At the time Mr. Field commenced his career as a 
law reformer many antiquated forms of procedure, 
handed down to us from the English law, had in the 
great advance in general intelligence and judicial 
ability become useless incumbrances to the prompt 
and inexpensive administration of justice. Most 
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of these are too technical in detail to interest the 

general reader, but one or two of the most important 

are so characteristic of the history of the law, and so 

important in their relation to the interests of the com- 

munity, that the reader who will give his attention to 

some apparently dry details will, I trust, feel repaid. 
COMMON LAW AND CHANCERY. 

There had grown up in the medizval history of the 
law of England two classes of judges, the Common 
Law and the Chancery. Volumes have been written 
on the origin of this distinction and the reasons for 
its perpetuation. For the present purpose it may be 
well characterized as the distinction between Routine 
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and Discretion. We see to-day essentially the same 
distinction between inflexible rules and a power to 
dispense with such rules in almost all organized ar- 
rangements that involve delegation of power. The 
reason that led the King and the English Parliament 
to support two distinct systems, one of Common-Law 
judges who were bound to follow the Law, another 
of Chancery with power to administer Equity beyond 
the Law, and even to restrain any particular person 
from enforcing the Law when injustice would result, 
was inits nature the same as that which leads a great 
railroad company to maintain in its principal passen- 
ger station a ticket office where the official has power 
tosell tickets but no discretion as to their use ; and up- 
stairs an official who has no power to sell tickets but 
a discretion as to their use. If a ticket holder lets 
the day pass and desires to use his ticket on a later 
day than the date it bears, the ticket agent must re- 
fuse the application. His is the office of routine. He 
must enforce the contract. The applicant is sent 
thence to the superintendent upstairs, where he may 
state his case and find a discretionary power which 
can interfere with routine and redress the complaint. 
If a customer of a bank wishing to withdraw paper 
which he has left with the discount clerk, and 
which has been passed upon by the board, applies 
to the discount clerk to have it returned and the entry 
canceled, he will be turned away from that wicket ; he 
must make his application over again to the cashier 
or president or some officer with discretionary powers. 

For the same reason the common-law judges 
were compelled by penalties and punishments, often 
inflicted upon them in early times, to adhere to the 
routine of the law and administer with all prac- 
ticable uniformity ‘‘ the laws and customs of Eng- 
land ;” and yet at the same time, appointed by and 
responsible to the same government, was the Court 
of Chancery, standing nearer to the King as the 
fountain of justice, and acting as his immediate rep- 
resentative, clothed with discretionary power to hear 
complaints that routine could not entertain, and to 
redress unusual grievances even to the extent of com- 
pelling one who was doing unjustly, in a case where 
there was no law, to make redress, and even to com- 
pel one who was using the routine of the law in an 
unconscionable manner, to cease. The details of pro- 
cedure were all arranged to fit this double system. If 
a suitor prevailed at law, he was entitled absolutely 
to costs as matter of right. Ifa suitor prevailed in 
Chancery, it was in the discretion of the court to 
make him pay the costs as a condition of cbtaining 
relief, or to impose costs on the defendant as if he had 
been sued at law. If the debtor concealed his prop- 
erty so that the sheriff could not enforce execution, 
Chancery could compel him to produce and surrender 
it. Ifaman preferred to break his contract rather 
than perform it, and the law only allowed damages 
as a redress, Chancery could compel him to perform 
it or go to prison, instead of allowing him to pay the 
legal price he preferred to pay for the liberty of re- 
fusal. Andso on through the entire circuit of rights 
and duties which the conscience of statesmen recog- 
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nized outside of the old limits which the routine of 
‘common law had defined. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE. 


One or two instances out of thousands will illustrate 
the cumbersomeness of this procedure by two incon- 
sistent systems as they existed when David Dudley 
Field was a young lawyer at the bar. 

The Duke of Beaufort, about 1840, sued one Smith, 
a coal miner, to recover tolls or dues in the nature of 
royalty, which he claimed as payable to him upon 
coals which Smith had mined within the Duke’s 
manorin Glamorgan and carrieé from the manor and 
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AS HE LOOKED THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


sold and exported to sea over Swansea Bar. The 
claim of the Duke was that he was entitled to four 
pence for every wey (a certain measure of weight) of 
coal taken from these collieries and carried over his 
lands and exported over the Bar; and he relied upon 
custom or immemorial usage as fixing the amount of 
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the toll or royalty. The defendant Smith put in a 
plea denying the claim, and one main question to be 
tried in the court of law in which the action was 
brought was the existence and the uniformity of the 
custom or usage fixing the tolls. The courts of com- 
mon law had not been clothed with the delicate and 
easily abused power to compel a party to an action to 
testify or to disclose to his adversary his own private 
books and papers for the purpose of enabling his ad- 
versary to prevail against him. This power had been 
exercised only by the King through the Court of 
Chancery. Smith therefore addressed a bill of com- 
plaint to the Chancellor stating the facts in re- 
gard to the action at law that had been brought 
against him, and alleging that there had been from 
time to time in previous generations, variance in the 
rates of toll charged by the Duke and his predecessors 
in title, and therefore no uniform custom existed ; and 
that, moreover, the rate of toll had at times, or in 
some respects, been fixed by contract, differently from 
any usage. On filing such a bill, the complainant 
could have an injunction against his adversary prose- 
cuting the suit at law any further until answer to the 
bill in Chancery had been heard. The bill further 
stated that numerous documents which substantiated 
the complainant’s defense were in the Duke’s posses- 
sion, such as the audit rolls of the manor from the 
time of Henry VIII, accounts for more than one 
hundred years past, and letters relating to the busi- 
ness at various times during the century past, and 
several ancient surveys of the manor. 

The Duke’s suit at law being therefore suspended 
until after he should answer in Chancery, he put in an 
answer admitting the possession of the documents 
and admitting also that there were variances in the 
tolls, but he claimed that Smith had no right to ex- 
amine his books and papers. After along discussion 
before Sir James Wigram, the Vice-Chancellor, and on 
appeal before Lord Lyndhurst, as to the principles by 
which equity should be guided in compelling a dis- 
closure of such papers, the relief which the coal miner 
sought for was granted in part, and a number of the 
documents above mentioned the Duke was ordered to 
produce and submit to examination by the coal 
miner’s counsel. Ever since that time the conclusions 
reached by Chancery in this case have been part of 
the instruction of the bar and the guidance of other 
courts in controversies over the right to explore an 
adversary’s books and papers. The archives of the 
manor having thus been reached by the coal miner, 
the action at law was at last after the lapse of seven 
years brought on for trial and determination. Ex- 
tracts from the documents of which Smith had ob- 
tained the contents were laid before the court of law ; 
but after all this long contest the Duke recovered 
judgment. 

ANOMALIES STILL REMAINING. 

When our American governments were established 
a Supreme Court (being a court of common law only) 
and a Court of Chancery were founded in New York 
upon the English system, and the same complex 
double procedure continued down to 1846, In the 
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formation of our federal government powers of the 
common law courts and powers of a Court of Chan- 
cery were both conferred upon the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, but to be separately exercised by the 
same judge, sitting in the same court room, and he 
was, therefore, bound by the old rules of routine law 
in one class of cases, but clothed with the discretion- 
ary powers of a chancellor whenever those were in- 
voked by a bill of complaint addressed to him as if 
he were a chancellor. 

Let us take another instance of this complex du- 
plicity of procedure which occurred very recently in 
one of these federal courts to which Mr. Field’s re- 
form has not yet penetrated. Erhardt sued Boaro to 
recover possession of a mining claim in Colorado 
which Erhardt claimed belonged to himself, and from 
which he complained Boaro and his fellow defendants 
had ousted him. He alleged that they had removed 
large quantities of orefrom the mine ; and heclaimed 
possession of the mine and damages for what ore they 
had wrongfully taken. The defendants put in an 
answer in which they denied plaintiff’s claim, and 
asserted themselves to be the true owners of the 
mine. The routine of common law had always 


‘ authorized a claimant of land who had been ousted to 


recover possession on proving his own title; but the 
judges of common law had not been clothed with dis- 
cretionary power to control the use of the land during 
the pendency of the action. The theory of the law in 
this, as in other classes of cases, was that absolutely 
fixed and settled rules such as those of the common 
law could not well determine such a question as the 
temporary use pending the suit where the right 
must largely depend upon the apparent or prob- 
able merits of the claim, the good faith of the par- 
ties, the pecuniary responsibility of the one in pos- 
session, and other considerations of like prudential 
character ; and as the judge of the Federal Court, 
holding his court as one of common law, could do 
nothing in regard to the premises until final judg- 
ment had been reached and the marshal directed 
to give possession, Erhardt, the claimant of 
the mine, presented a bill of complaint to the same 
judge sitting as a chancellor, stating that he had 
brought a suit at law, and setting forth the facts to 
substantiate his right to recover, and further stating 
that notwithstanding the bringing of the suit Boaro 
and his companions were persisting in working the 
mine and were going on to take large quantities of 
ore from it ; and he prayed the judge to issue an in- 
junction to forbid their removing any more ore until 
the final determination of the action to recover posses- 
sionof the mine. And upon this application, supported 
by affidavits, the judge in his capacity as chancellor, 
granted an injunction. This stopped the further 
prosecution of the mining for the time being; and 
thereafter Erhardt brought his suit at law to trial be- 
fore the judge holding court asa court oflaw. He failed 
at the trial to establish his case. The jury rendered a 
verdict for the defendants Boaro and others. They 
then applied in the equity suit, and the judge sitting 
a chancellor, on proof of the fact that the plaintiff 
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at law had failed and defendants had recovered 
judgment, dissolved the injunction, thereby allowing 
the defendants to go on with their mming. The 
plaintiff being advised that justice had not been 
done him upon the trial of his action for possession, 
took a writ of error to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review the judgment against 
him in the ejectment suit, and he also took a 
parallel appeal to the same court from the 
order dissolving the injunction. Both causes were 
brought on together, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States, being of opinion that the de- 
fendants had not established a sufficient defense, or- 
dered a new trial as to the right of possession and 
damages in the action at law. They then took up 
the appeal in the suit in equity, and held that as the 
verdict which had secured the dissolution of the in- 
junction had now been set aside and a new trial 
ordered, the controversy was reinstated to the situa- 
tion in which it was after the injunction had been 
granted and before the cause at law had been tried, 
and they, therefore, reversed the order dissolving the 
injuncticn and reinstated the injunction. We have 
not heard which party finally prevailed. 

This is only one of innumerable instances where, 
by reason of the persistence of the old procedure long 
after the cause which originated it ceased, a second 
suit in equity is often made to dance attendance upon 
a suit at law when one proceeding would be more 
effective, more convenient and cheaper. Mr. Field 
proposed that the judge having the common law ju- 
risdiction be vested with the powers of a chancellor, 
and might exercise them in a commen law case in the 
simple manner of an order on motion on a few days’ 
notice. 

NEEDLESS COMPLEXITIES TO BE DISCARDED. 


There were other artificial distinctions in procedure 
besides this duplex system of courts, which had be- 
come similarly cumbrous and unnecessary. 

The professional reader and perhaps some others 
may be interested in a few words relating to the chief 
of these. 

It is a principal function of the lawyer to know in 
what cases an action will lie to redress a wrong, and 
in what cases it will not ; and in the effort to system- 
atize our knowledge upon such a question it is neces- 
sary,as it is in every branch of science, to deal with 
classes of cases, and perceive by a process of generali- 
zation what are the elements essential to each class. 
Of course as the complexity of human relations and 
transactions giving rise to controversy increased, 
the glasses of cases might be expected to increase. 
This process of classification of rights of action came 
very early to be of great importance in the adminis- 
tration of justice, because the writ to be issued to 
bring the defendant before the court was required to 
state or at least indicate to him what kind of an ac- 
tion he would have to respond to, whether an action 
to compel him to pay a debt, or to pay damages for 
breaking a covenant, or to answer for a trespass to 
land, or a trespass on the person or on personal prop- 
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erty, and also in case of trespass whether it was a direct 
trespass by force, or a matter of negligence, and the 
like. 

Some centuries ago, after the clerks of court had by 
issuing successive writs in a great many cases de- 
veloped a considerable number of classes of cases, 
Parliament, thinking to check the growth of litiga- 
tion, interposed and forbade the invention of new 
writs, and allowed them to be issued only in such 
cases as those in which they had been previously is- 
sued, or in Jike cases. The ingenuity of the bar and 
of the clerk. of court was thereafter exercised with 
some effect in devising writs for new cases which 
were not too different from anything previously 
known to be called ‘‘ like cases,” but the result of this 
legislation was to crystallize pre-existing forms, to 
emphasize the necessity that each new action should 
be described as within some pre-existing class. An- 
other effect was to increase vastly the number of ap- 
plications to the chancellor by bills of complaint to 
get redress in new kinds of grievance where there 
was no adequate remedy at law, because no allowable 
writ. The ingenuity of men in doing injustice in 
new forms went on developing, but Parliament had 
put a check on the ingenuity of the common lawyers 
to devise corresponding writs. 

This intervention of the legislative power thus had, 
in course of time, these two great effects, both prob- 
ably unanticipated: 1, The arrest of the develop- 
ment of the full adaptation of common law to the 
needs of society, and, 2, the acceleration of the de- 
velopment of a more discreet and equitable system 
of justice through resort to Chancery. 

The question at once occurs to the progressive 
minded reader of the present day, how could an ar- 
rangement ideally so absurd as two systems of courts 
and of law for the same people and the same contro- 
versies hold its place for centuries as the.means for 
administering civil justice among so practical people 
as the English and the Americans? 

Two reasons may be suggested to the reflective 
reader as we pass this interesting question : 1, The 
lack of men in the profession fitted to master and ad- 
minister both kinds of law ; and 2, the reluctance of 
lawyers who feel proper responsibility for the inter- 
ests of clients to accept a new and untried system in 
place of that which is settled and to which all their 
cllents’ affairs have been adjusted. The first of these 
hindrances perpetuated the double judicial system 
long after the causes of the division ceased. Just as 
there are men in the profession admirably fitted by 
temperament or training or both to serve as advo- 
cates, but not to serve as judges, and others sure of 
success and usefulness as judges and of failure 
as advocates, so there have been many excellently 
equipped for the common law bar or bench, but 
poor material for chancellors and solicitors. Whether 
this has been for lack of training I will not un- 
dertake to say ; but the profession, even since the 
merger of the two systems, are every day observers of 
the fact that some judges give better satisfaction to 
the sense of justice of the bar while sitting with a 











jury in actions for debt or damages, and others uni- 
formly give better satisfaction while sitting to deter- 
mine according to an equitable discretion controversies 
which inflexible rules are not so well adapted to settle. 
Whatever we may think of the cause of the long per- 
sistence of this antiquated division of judicial labor, 
we need not be surprised that the Americans should 
become ready to abolish it before the English did, 
nor that among Americans the great State of New 
York, where enterprise and conservatism combine in 
the strongest forms for safe progress, should be the 
jurisdiction in which the experiment was tried. 


THE CODE OF PROCEDURE. 


Mr. Field was admitted to the New York bar in 
1828. He devoted himself to the thorough study of 
the practice both in the ansatn courts and in 
Chancery. His method of dealing with procedure in 
his subsequent Code, shows that his antagonism to 
the old systems did not spring from ignorance of 
them but from a complete mastery of both, a just ap- 
preciation of the best features of each, and a compari- 
son of them with procedure in other States, especially 
Massachusetts, which had no Chancery, and with 
continental European systems founded on the civil 
law. To this technical knowledge of existing 
methods was joined a statesmanlike appreciation of 
the real function of litigation in superseding private 
controversy, and of the consequent necessity that 
remedial justice should be expeditious, simple and 
inexpensive. 

The then existing system was imbedded beyond 
legislative power in the constitution of 1821. Mr. 
Field commenced in 1839 to agitate the zubject of re- 
form. Five years afterward the constitutional con- 
vention was held, which formulated the provisions 
that cleared the way for the reform that Mr. Field 
desired to carry out. The majority of the Judiciary 
Committee reported a plan embodying Mr. Field’s 
suggestion of a single court having general jurisdic- 
tion both in law and equity. Charles O’Conor, the 
leading member of the convention from the New 
York bar, proposed a plan different in detail, but if 
anything more radical than Mr. Field’s in this re- 
spect, for his proposal did not mention law and equity 
as if different functions vested in the same court, but 
simply declared the ‘‘ judicial power of the State” to 
be vested in the one court, subject to appeal. 

Mr. Field was not a member of the convention, but 
was active in suggesting and advocating the change, 
and his memorial to the succeeding legislature led to 
the appointment of a commission to prepare an act 
to simplify the procedure. It is said that he was not 
at first appointed on this commission ‘because he was 
regarded as too radical, but upon the occurrence of 
the first vacancy the legislature appointed him in 
place of the retiring member, and he immediately 
devoted himself to the practical part of the task he 
had undertaken. 

The genius of Bentham, who had given years of 
time and volumes of writing to criticising and satir- 
izing English legal institutions, may fairly be said to 
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have been only destructive. The medieval absurdi- 
ties which lingered in the ‘‘ perfection of human rea- 
son” he dissected with great skill and power; but 
his suggestions as to details of what ought to be 
in place of what was, have never to any considerable 
degree commended themselves to men concerned 
with maintaining practical justice. Mr. Field’s 
genius was essentially constructive. He conceived 
the simple, well proportioned system that the coun- 
try needed, and his attack on what was, he carried 
on simply to make way among the old law for the 
introduction of the new. 

The foundation of the new structure was laid in 
the declaration that the Supreme Court has general 
jurisdiction in law and in equity, and that all the 
forms of action heretofore existing are abolished. 

The main pillars of the superstructure were the 
following regulations : 

1. Pleadings are to state facts, and state them 
truthfully, as it is proposed to prove them on the 
trial. 

2. Equitable defenses and counter claims are avail- 
able in all acticns, so that one who formerly had to 
bring a new suit in Chancery to enjoin an inequitable 
use of process at law could now state his objection as 
a defense to the action brought against him. 

3. The power exercised by the chancellor in equity 
suits to compel parties to testify and to produce their 
books and papers was conferred on the court for all 
actions. j 

4, If the evidence at the trial (which now must be 
taken there openly in all actions, instead of the secret 
method of ex parte examinations allowed in equity) 
varies from the pleading, the action should be dis- 
missed only where it made a different case (for then 
the adverse party could fairly say that he had not re- 
ceived fair warning of what facts he was to try); and 
that any variance short of that might be either dis- 
regarded or be cured by amending the pleading, ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the discrepancy, and 
that the court might allow amendment to supply an 
omitted allegation. 

The Code of Procedure embodying these principles 
and carrying them out by readjusting the mechan- 
ism of an action accordingly, made in the form first 
adopted a statute of 371 sections, filling less than 
seventy pages. 

Then ensued a contest between the conservatives and 
fossils of the bar on the one hand and the progressives 
arid young men on the other which lasted for years, 
Before the objurgations against the new procedure 
died out the Code had been adopted in some twenty- 
four States and Territories, and in other apparently 
conservative States where the name of Code is not 
spoken, these four leading principles have been 
adopted in statutes designated as Practice Acts, etc.; 
and in some of these instances the terse, vigorous and 
untechnical language in which Mr. Field expressed 
them is copied word for word. The extent of the 
adoption of the Code as such does not measure the in- 
fluence of his work. It is not too much to say that 
with a few, local and unimportant exceptions the main 
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features of the New Procedure have been accepted 
throughout the country and have been accepted in 
other respects even where the distinctive tribunals 
and the contrast between suits at law and in equity 


survive, 
THE CODES OF SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 


Mr. Field’s reform of judicial organization and pro- 
cedure was only the first step in a scheme of general 
improvement in both the form and substance of the 
law. His conception was noble in its breadth and 
simplicity, admirable in its clearness. Its feasibility, 
or the usefulness of any practicable execution of it, 
is the great question which divides professional 
opinion to-day. 

His conception was, --all law reduced to the form 
of a statute, so that a man could carry in his hand the 
printed record of all that the State ordained for the 
regulation of human conduct. 

The basis of his arrangement of the law was: 1, 

a Political Code, to contain all that part of the law 
which public officers and citizens having to do with 
public officers need to know ; 2, a Civil Code, to con- 
tain all of the law that members of the community 
need to know in regard to their civil rights, duties 
.and responsibilities in respect both to perscnal rela- 
tions, property, and obligations ; 3, a Code of Proced- 
ure (already spoken of ), which should contain all of 
the law that courts and lawyers engaged in the ad- 
ministration of civil remedies need; 4, a Code of 
Criminal Procedure for the courts and bar engaged in 
criminal cases, and, 5, a Penal Code, to contain the law 
of crimes and the corresponding punishments, 

The success and the finally conceded usefulness of 
the Code of Procedure led to the adoption after some 
years of the Code of Criminal Procedure and the 
Penal Code. The great contest not yet concluded has 
been waged over the Civil Code. The ablest, most 
experienced, most learned and most fit experts in the 
profession are divided in opinion both as to the de- 
sirableness of reducing the law to the form of a 
statute, and as to the success of this particular effort 
in that direction. 

It appears to me probable that the Civil Code would 
long since have been adopted in the State of New 
York, as it already has been in several other States, 
were it not for two reasons, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, have thus far turned the scale against it. 

In the first place it contains many new provisions 
changing the existing law. 

Another cause of the delay to adopt the Code T 
think may be seen in the general want of confidence 
in legislation as compared with the work of the 
courts. If our legislators were as faithful in their 
public services as our judges, the community would 
be more ready to accept at their hands a body of law 
reduced to the form of a statute. Butsuch a Code the 
legislature would be likely to amend every year, as 
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they do other work of their own, according to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them ; and the distrust 
of the legislative power which recent times have 
aroused has been very unfavorable to the progress of 
codification. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CODE. 


This is the crowning work of Mr. Field’s life. Here, 
with an energy and industry which left all the other 
members of the committee behind, he formulated 
the great. principles of the external policy of nations 
in their relations with each other, in a clear and sys- 
tematic arrangement. This statement of international 
law embodies all the rules of general acceptance found 
in the writings of jurists whose authority is recog- 
nized at the present day, and it includes also a codifica- 
tion of all the conventional provisions common to many 
treaties between different nations, now in force; so 
that it may be truly said to embody a consensus of 
opinion on the whole field of the law between nations. 
Its close adaptation to existing law has made it al- 
ready an accepted authority often cited by writers on 
international law, although it has not yet received 
governmental adoption. 


MR. FIELD'S CONCEPTION OF THE LAW. 


The admirable qualifications of Mr. Field for the 
great task which he accomplished would not have 
been complete without his advanced conception of the 
law itself. He was not a “‘ case lawyer.” He appeared 
to survey law in the direct relation which the whole 
and each part bears to public welfare. Without dis- 
cussing the metaphysics of the subject, he seemed to 
regard the law as a system of partly developed prin- 
ciples ; a few of which are familiar to all intelligent 
men; some of which have been through long discus- 
sion reduced to clear and concise statement capable 
of being understood by all intelligent men ; and others 
of which are yet involved in uncertainty and contro- 
versial discussion, but which he held must be reduced 
to the same form. He dealt with the law as a system 
of principles. Icannot remember in our conferences 
a single instance in which he mentioned a case as an 
authority, save in consultations in which he was 
simply preparing to argue a causein court. Conflict and 
confusion in authority were no obstacle. He wished 
to know if they existed, to take the measure of the 
doubt, and to clear it up by a statement of the princi- 
ple. His labors in codification were in the knowledge 
of the relative value and place of great principles, the 
discernment of certainty in the midst of others’ doubt 
or dissension, the organizing faculty which saw these 
principles in a scientific relation and expressed them 
systematically as a harmonious whole. 

His work will never be forgotten, because it forms a 
conspicuous part of the progress of man himself to- 
ward that intelligent regulation of life which is the 
object of all law, 




















LOUIS KOSSUTH: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


A race of nobles may die out, 
A royal line may leave no heir ; 
Wise nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wo den ware. 


But they fail not, the kinglier breed 
Who starry diadems attain ; 

To dungeon, axe and stake succeed, 

’ Heirs of the old historic strain. 


The zeal of Nature never cools, 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 

When gapped and dulled her cheaper tools, 
Then she a saint and prophet spends. 


Land of the Magyars, though it be 
The tyrant may relink his chain, 
Already thine the victory, 
As the just Fortune measures gain. 


AST month, when Louis Kossuth died, there 
passed away the last link which connected us of 
this generation with the great ones of the midcentury 
Revolution. One by one all the stars have fallen 
from the galaxy, and now there is not one left of all 
those famous heroes whose exploits were the inspira- 
tion of our boyhood. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Herzen, 
Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, Kossuth, 
all are gone. ‘‘The kinglier breed who starry 
diadems attain” have departed, leaving but the 
memory of their deeds to glorify their dust. It is an 
evil thing for Europe that so few of its leading states- 
men have passed through the crucible of persecution 
and proscription. In these piping times of peace and 
comfort it is rare to come upon a man of the front 
rank who has experienced the hardship of prison 
fare, or who, face to face with death, has had to 
choose to sacrifice life if need be rather than betray 
the cause. Here was a remnant of such left us from 
the great midcentury uprising, but Kossuth was the 
last of them. He had long outlived his time, and 
when, worn, weary and disheartened, the old man of 
ninety was gathered to his dead, those who loved him 
best must have felt some sense of relief. For to him 
the world was out of joint, and although he was 
not born to set it right, no one else seemed to him 
destined to play the great réle and save Europe from 
its doom. 
He was a melancholy illustration of Byron’s familiar 
lines : 
* The ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 
The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” 


Kossuth’s heart was broken long ago. But it was 
only the other day that it, ceased to beat, and its 
casket could be laid to rest in the land from which 


Thou hast succeeded, thou hast won, 
The deathly travail’s amplest worth ; 

A nation’s duty thou hast done ; 
Giving a hero to this earth. 


And he, let come what will of woe, 
‘Hath saved the land he strove to save : 
No Cossack hordes, no traitor’s blow, 
Can quench the voice shall haunt his grave. 


“T Kossuth am: O Fortune, thou 
That clear’st the just and blott’st the vile, 
Over this small dust in reverence bow, 
Remembering that I was erewhile. 


“T was the chosen trump where through 
Our God sent forth awakening breath ; 
Came chains, came death? The strain he blew 
Sounds on, outliving chains and death.” 
J. RussELL LOWELL. 


for nearly half a century he had been an exile. Kos- 
suth is still a name to conjure with in the American 
Republic, where he is one of the few Old World he- 
roes who loom sufficiently large on the Eastern hori- 
zon to be visible across the heaving restless waves of 
the Atlantic. To Englishmen he is less of a notable. 
They are nearer the Continent, and the multitudinous 
troupe of contemporary mediocrities cbscures the 
fame of the illustrious dead. Kossuth also—to 
Americans—was a pure idealist—the most eloquent 
of living men pleading the most sublime of all causes, 
He did not interfere in the national life of America, 
His dithyrambs never fired American cannon. His 
eloquence never cost an American life. Englishmen 
were not so fortunate. Kossuth’s oratory was one of 
the contributing causes to the national madness 
which rendered possible the Crimean war. But for 
his pilgrimage of passion and the resulting enthusiasm 
for the Turk which had given the eminent fugitive 
shelter and protection, it is possible, so evenly poised 
are thescales of Fate, that the thousands of England’s 
nameless dead who sleep before the gates of the Cri- 
mean fortress which they took but could not keep, 
would have found graves undarkened by the shadow 
of that international crime. Nor can Englishmen 
forget that when once more the issues of peace and 
war trembled in the balance in 1877, Louis Kossuth 
broke his long silence in order to plead with all his 
old passionate fervor for a policy which would have 
involved Europe in war. His paper in the Contem- 
porary Review—in which, to quote his own phrase, 
he predicted “like a death prophesying bard” the 
doom of Austria, of Hungary, and indeed of civiliza- 
tion if Russia were allowed to make mince-meat of 
the Ottoman Empire—might have done mischief if 
England had not fortunately emerged from the 
glamour of the Hungarian’s eloquence and refused to 
regard the butchers of Batak as the Heaven-appointed 
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custodians of the liberties of Europe. But peace be 
to his ashes! He loved his country well enough to 
be willing to sacrifice all other nations to her welfare 
as he understood it. 


I. EDITOR. 


The century which now has but six years to run 
was but in its second year when Louis Kossuth was 
born. He was the son of a lawyer who owned a small 
vineyard and boasted an ancient lineage. Turbulence, 
treason, or patriotism—which you will—was its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Seventeen of its members 
were prosecuted for high treason by the Austrian 
Government in the 188 years intervening between 1527 
and 1715. The law of. heredity is strong, and Louis 
Kossuth, who said, ‘‘ My genealogical tree is like a 
gallows, there is an ancester hanging from .every 
branch,” nobly kept up the family tradition. The 
father was stern and inflexible, although devoted to 
his children. His mother, to whom his education 
was confided, was gentle and tender, but possessed an 
intellect of the highest order. Louis was a blend of 
both, but it would have been well for both himself 
and his country had he had less of the stern uncom- 
promising rigidity of his father. 


‘“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN,” 


When a mere child he showed the temper of the 
exile who refused to return to Hungary when all his 


countrymen were ready to receive him as a national 


hero. His father, believing mistakenly that his son 
had disobeyed a trivial order as to a game at school, 
punished him severely and sent him home in disgrace. 
His mother, missing him at dinner and supper, sent 
for him, assuring him of his father’s forgiveness if 
he would ask for pardon. ‘‘I would rather die of 
starvation,” said the child, ‘‘ than ask forgiveness for 
a fault I never committed.” His father owned his 
mistake and the boy was received into favor. If he 
was inflexible where his ideas of right and wrong 
were concerned, he was as tender-hearted as_ his 
mother in helping the suffering. Like St. Martin, he 
gave away his cloak to a shivering comrade, and he 
was constantly in request when themes had to be 
composed by his less capable or more indolent school- 
fellows. 
HIS EDUCATION. 

He was of Protestant family, but apparently with- 
out very well defined theological sympathies. The 
first part of his university studies was spent in a Cal- 
vinist college, the second in a Lutheran. Whether 
Lutheran or Calvinist, he was always a Protestant ; 
and although he married a Catholic wife, it was she. 
not he, who had to waive points of difference. His 
real religion was not Christian, it was Hungarian. 
He was first and foremost a Magyar, and no Church 
counted with him before his country. The heroic 
history of the-Magyars, and the checkered but ro- 
mantic annals of their struggle for the right to exist 
through the centuries, early fired his brain and filled 
his heart fullof vague longings after political 
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independence. His romantic political idealism, how- 
ever, did not stand in the way of his legal studies, 
and by the time he was twenty-one he had achiéved 
such a reputation that his own father usually 
waived his own opinions in favor of those of his 
gifted son. ‘On attaining his majority he took his seat 
as a noble in the County Meeting of Zemplin, and his 
eloquence and skill soon led to his appointment as 
steward of the great estates of the Countess Szapary, 
a post which he occupied with credit to himself and 
profit to the Countess for several years. The story 
that she accused him of embezzlement is a calumny. 
He staked and lost at play a few pounds of the 
Countess’ money, which he immediately refunded, 
but he explained the incident to her satisfaction, and 
it caused no breach between them. 


CARD-PLAYING AND BEAR-HUNTING. 


Kossuth in his youth was passionately fond of play 
and of sport. But from both these master passions 
he was saved as suddenly as John Bunyan from the 
trick of profane swearing and the luxury of bell- 
ringing. When he was elected delegate for the 
Countess in the Diet of 1832, his mother bade him 
farewell with forebodings. ‘‘My son,” she said, 
‘‘your propensity for play makes me tremble lest you 
should yield to its temptations, as such a vice in you 
would make me miserable.” ‘He gave her a solemn 
promise there and then that he would never again 
play for money, and he kept his word. He was 
weaned from spcrt as suddenly. He was particularly 
fond of bear hunting, but one day when reading 
Firdusi, he was so much impressed by a passage in 
which the Persian poet appeals to man not to injure 
the lives of those who have as good a right to live as 
he, that he forswore hunting once for all. Wonder- 
ful the influence of the written word! Firdusi died 
in the thirteenth century, and six hundred years after 
his place knew him no more a passage in his writings 
saved the lives of bears in the Carpathian Mountains, 
and probably gave a new turn to the course of Hun- 
garian history. 

HIS FIRST EXPLOIT. 


Another influence of a more modern kind came 
into his life about this time. In 18381 the Poles re- 
belled against Russia, and being crushed, the patriots 
fled into Hungary. Kossuth’s mother was one of the 
many nobles who sheltered the proscribed refugees. 
It was the first overt act against the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to which he had been a party, for Austria 
was hand in glove with Russia, and to shelter the 
refugees was expressly forbidden by the Government 
of Vienna. Another notable deed of these early days 
was his spirited defense of the Countess Szapary 
against the insurgent peasants, who, maddened by 
the cholera panic, declared the nobles had poisoned 
the wells, and rose in rebellion against the landlords. 
Kossuth, by the magic of his eloquence, saved the 
country from anarchy, while his heroic indifference 
to fear of contagion checked the disease and estab- 
lished for himself the beginning of that reputation 





which he afterward turned to such good political 
account. . } 
THE LAND QUESTION IN HUNGARY. 


England was passing her first Reform act when 
Louis Kossuth, at the age of thirty, was entering 
the Diet as a young and comparatively unknown 
member of the Reform party. Hungary at that-time 
stood badly in need of reform, not so much of de- 
liverance from the Austrian yoke as of release 
from the domination of the Magyar nobles. Of the 
13,000,000 of inhabitants then living in Hungary, 
11,000,000 were peasants, who were forbidden by law 
to own the land which they tilled, while they were 
saddled with almost all the cost of local and gen- 
eral government. They were unprivileged and with- 
out representation in the Diet, but under Maria The- 
resa they had obtained certain rights on their land 
from which they were not to be dispossessed, except 
in case of crime or of failure to comply with the 
conditions of their tenure. These included, among 
other things, the duty of rendering labor for their 


lord from eighteen to 104 days per annum, accord- 


ing to the number of their acres, and one-ninth the 
produce of their holding. The great question when 
Kossuth entered the Diet was the claim of the peas- 
ants to redeem their dues and become holders of 
their own freeholds. Thirteen times the Second 
Chamber of Megnates vetoed this demand, which had 
been as often approved enthusiastically by the House 
of Deputies. The Magnates were supported by the 
Emperor, and the Reformers were confronted by 
the combined forces of the Hungarian Magnates and 
the Austrian Government. 


KOSSUTH’S FIRST NEWSPAPER: ORGAN OF THE 
DIET. 


Kossuth, as a young man without a vote, was heard 
but little in the Diet. He achieved a much greater 
success as an editor than as a Deputy. He published 
a lithographed newspaper entitled the Parliamentary 
Messenger, which reported the action of the Diet. 
He wrote this originally as a British Premier writes 
reports of proceedings in Parliament for the Queen, 
as a private letter to the Count Hunyady, who was 
one of those landlords who formed his constituency. 
The Count, pleased with this letter from the Diet, 
which seems to have been something like Jos Cowen’s 
London Letter when he was in Parliament, suggested 
that it should be lithographed and circulated through- 
out the country. The Austrian government, which 
had forbidden the publication of the debates of the 
Diet, declared this lithographed letter an infraction of 
the law. Thereupon the lithographic machine was 
abandoned and a large staff of clerks employed to 
make manuscript copies. These were seized at the 
post office. Nothing daunted, Kossuth hired special 
messengers, and an edition of 1,000 copies was cir- 
culated in all parts of the country. The Orzaggyiclesi 
Tudésitésok, Kossuth’s Presburg letter, became the 
sounding board whereby the eloquence of Deak and 
other famous Hungarian leaders became audible in 
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every market place, and when the government dis- 
solved the Diet in 1836, the Austrian and the oligarch 
were dimly conscious that there was a new spirit 
abroad in the land, and that it had been evoked by 
the newspaper of Kossuth. 


HIS SECOND : ORGAN OF THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 


When the Diet was dissolved the Austrian govern- 
ment resorted to the familiar old methods of re- 
pression. All the liberties were attacked in turn— 
liberty of press, liberty of speech, liberty of associa- 
tion. When the latter was threatened by the arrest 
of the young men of Presburg Casino, the country 
woke up, all the county councils, as we should call 
them, passed resolutions protesting against the out- 
rage. But the Diet was not sitting, and the scattered 
county councils had no center. Kossuth saw the need 
and supplied the demand. Like Garrison, ‘‘ he had 
a dauntless spirit and a press,” or in place of a press 
a staff of secretaries who enabled him to produce a 
weekly newspaper which became at once the center 
and only organ of the county councils of Hungary. 
He had correspondents in each of the fifty-two 
county councils, and from their reports he constructed 
every week a newspaper, The Messenger of the 
Municipal Bodies, which from the Austrian point of 
view was as pernicious as the Presburg Letter in 
which he reported the proceedings of the Diet. The 
paper was read aloud every Sunday by the village 
notary to hundreds of attentive listeners, and nearly 
every county council filed it in their archives. The 
Viennese government, baffled and furious, resorted 
to the usual argument of tyrants. Unable to answer 
its intrepid assailant, it accused him of treason, ar- 
rested him by a company of grenadiers, and clapped 
him into the dungeon of the fortress of Buda. 


CAST INTO PRISON, 


This imprisonment was the making of Kossuth. It 
was hard to bear, for he spent two years in total soli- 
tude. During this period he was forbidden to see his 
friends, denied the use of a pen, and was not allowed 
any books. In his dungeon he had time to think, 
which was more than the busy editor had had for 
years past. Two years’ meditation in a solitary cell 
is a liberal allowance, but Kossuth profited by it. 
Speaking of this period, he said, ‘‘ It was two years of 
life lost, but it was all my life gained.” After lying two 
years without trial, he was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress. After this time the sever- 
ity of his imprisonment was greatly relaxed. He was 
allowed to study. According to a legend he was only 
allowed the use of one book, which is variously repre- 
sented as having been Shakespeare or the English 
Bible. In reality he was put on no such short com- 
mons ; but he spent his time studying English by the 
aid of Shakespeare, the Bible, and Walker’s Diction- 
ary. He filled up the rest of his time with the study 
of mathematics. The marvelous mastery of the En- 
glish language, which enabled him to address great 
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mass meetings in England and America, dates from 
his incarceration in the fortress of Buda. 


LIBERATED. 


When he was lying in jail the popular agitation 
grew more and more stormy, and the county councils 
unanimously decided that nothing should be done 
until Kossuth and his companions were released. 
Austria was then in need both of money and of men, 
and it was necessary to conciliate the Diet. There- 
fore an amnesty was proclaimed and the peasant dues 
were abolished. The Diet in return voted 4,000,000 
florins and recruits, and was immediately dissolved. 
Kossuth was ill when he came out of jail, but he 
speedily recovered and married a Catholic, the daugh- 
ter of a noble who had taken a leading part in the pop- 
ular movement. Next year, 1841, he returned to jour- 
nalism, and published the Pesti Hirlap, or the Pesth 
Journal. This was the third editorial venture of Kos- 
suth and the most successful of all three. 


HIS THIRD PAPER: ORGAN OF THE NATION, 


He made the journal the organ of the national move- 
ment. He advocated equally agrarian and civicreform, 
at the same time that he maintained an energetic 
protest against the Austrian despotism. There were 
plenty of abuses in the country to occupy his atten- 
tion. He posed always as the non-revolutionary re- 
former, and always appealed to the aristocracy to 
take their natural position as the leaders of the people. 
** Let them,” he said, ‘‘ who carry the white banner 
of rational progress, crowned with the green garland 
of hope, vindicate the right of national prosperity 
and constitutional progress, and the nation will hail 
them with confidence as their leaders. But,” he con- 
tinued, “if you should spend your lives in inaction or 
set up your personal prejudice or private interest in 
the way of right and justice, and of the national com- 
monwealth, the nation, unaided by you, will fulfill 
its own destiny. With you, by you, for you, or with- 
out you, even against you, if it must be.” For four 
years Kossuth kept up a vigorous agitation in favor 
of reform, but in 1844 the government succeeded in 
separating him from his paper. The proprietor of the 
Hirlap wanted to make his way in Viennese society. 
An invitation to a court ball and a hint of further 
favors to come, was enough cause to induce him to 
break with his editor. This is the way with pro- 
prietors both in the Old World and New, and having 
been bought, M. Landauer, the proprietor in question, 
**stayed bought” in return for value received. He 
got up a quarrel with Kossuth and accepted his resig- 
nation. Kossuth was the more ready to resign because 
he had received a hint that he might receive a license 
to start a new paper. No sooner had he resigned, 
however, than the promised favor was denied him- 


AGITATOR AND ORGANIZER. 


He quitted the editorial chair only to take up the 
agitation by the formation of associations or compa- 
nies for the promotion of Hungarian commerce. He 
started savings banks and promoted Hungarian trade 
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with foreign nations, and agitated for the extension 
of the railroad to Fiume. He was a member of the 
County Council of Pesth, and from his place in the 
council was able to address the whole of Hungary. 
In these various enterprises he expended a good deal 
of his own means, but he resolutely refused to accept 
the offer of an estate which was pressed upon him 
by Count Batthiany and other liberal magnates, in 
recognition of his services to the people. As years 
brought him nearer to the revolutionary overturn 
which was still hidden in the future, unseen even 
when it was close at hand, Kossuth had established a 
firm hold upon his countrymen. As journalist, as 
member of the Diet and as philanthropist, he had 
shown that he was a man of affairs well versed in all 
that concerned the interests of Hungary, passionately 
devoted to Hungarian independence, and, at the same 
time, what we should now call a semi-Socialist, who 
largely shared Lord Rosebery’s views as to the duty 
of the State in relation to the condition of the people. 
There were great arrears to be made up. The peas- 
antry were not half emancipated. Half a million 
nobles occupied positions of privilege which enabled 
them to lord it over the masses of the people, and the 
national rights of Hungary were practically at the 
mercy of the Austrian Ministry. Kossuth, besides 
having a good cause, was the possessor of a magic 
eloquence, by which he was able to sway the masses 
of his countrymen as the ripe corn is swayed by the 
summer wind. Thus equipped and thus prepared, 
Kossuth approached, all unknowing, the great crisis 
of his life. 


II. DICTATOR. 


It is idle to attempt to give, even in the most im- 
perfect outline, any sketch of the stormy period in 
which Kossuth stamped his individuality upon the 
memory of man. To adequately portray the part 
which he played in the great revolutionary drama it 
would be necessary to tell the whole history of the 
Hungarian struggle for Home Rule. For Kossuth 
was always in those early days a Home Ruler, and a 
constitutional Home Ruler. Nothing was further 
from his ideal than an ultra-Republican crusade. 
The man was. by nature conservative. He clung 
tenaciously to the ancient ways. He refused to utter 
the word republic even after he had declared Hun- 
garian independence. So far was he from regarding 
himself as a champion of the universal revolution 
that he sanctioned the employment of the Hungarian 
troops to suppress the Italians who were struggling 
to free themselves from the Austrian yoke, and in the 
last spasm of the national movement he actually pro- 
posed to place Hungary under a Russian Grand Duke 
in order to avoid the hated alternative of submission 
to the Austrian Hapsburg. It was only when a long 
and bitter experience proved that there was no confi- 
dence to be placed in the Emperor and his advisers, 
and that perjury and perfidy were the habitual weap- 
ons of the Hapsburg in dealing with the Magyar, that 
he consented to draw the sword against Austria. He 
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was as reluctant to break with Vienna as Cromwell 
was to behead Charles Stuart. But in both cases the 
bad faith of the sovereign left the popular leaders no 
alternative. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REVOLUTION, 


The earlier months of the great revolutionary year 
1848 found Kossuth without any official position, but 
the virtual chief of the Magyars. His eloquence, the 
memory of his sufferings and his immense ability 
gave him a position far superior to that of the nomi- 
nal Ministers or of the official representative of the 





KOSSUTH IN 1849. 


Emperor-King. It was a timeof great ferment. The 
established governments, at their wit’s end for money, 
were confronted everywhere by populations hunger- 
ing and thirsting for liberty. The populace rose in 
Vienna. Metternich fled. The Magyars fraternized 
with the inhabitants of the Austrian capital. Kossuth 
and the Reformers at the Diet of Presburg had carried 
a series of reforms which they wished the Emperor- 
King to ratify. Kossuth was one of the deputation 
which waited upon Ferdinand. He was received in 
the city with popular demonstrations of enthusiasm 
as the deliverer of his country. 


KOSSUTH’S INTERVIEW W1iTH THE EMPEROR. 


How he was received at the court he described in 
one of the first speeches he made in England : 
Weestablished a responsible Ministry, ordained that the 


nobles should participate with the peasantry in all public 
duties, and that all should have the franchise both for 
members of Parliament and for the county meetings. 
These laws were brought by a deputation, headed by the 
Archduke Palatine, up to Vienna. He asked, in the name 
of the future of Hungary, and of the peace of Austria, that 
these terms should be granted. We were ordered to bring 
our claims before the Emperor of Austria, and also tc ask 
him to give to our fettered brethren of Austria our rights. 
The government hesitated to concede these just claims. 
I went myself to the Imperial Palace and told the 
Emperor that if he persisted, I could not guarantee what 
would be the consequence, with these movements in 
Europe, and when the people of Hungary saw their just 
claims resisted. They told me the claims would be con- 
ceded if Vienna could only be kept quiet, and that it 
should ot appear as if the House of Hapsburg had been 
compelled to be just. It yas one of those curious ex- 
amples of the vicissitudes of human life, in which myself, 
a humble son of modest Hungary, was in a position to hold 
the destinies of the House of Hapsburg and all its crowns 
in these hands. Isaid: Be just to my Fatherland, and I 
will give peace and tranquillity to Vienna. They promised 
to be just, and before twenty-four hours I gave peace and 
tranquillity to Vienna, and before the Eternal God, who 
will make responsible my soul, before history, the inde- 
pendent judge of events, I havea right to say that the 
House of Hapsburg owes its existence as a dynasty to me. 


He had better have let the dynasty go. Its pres- 
ervation under any circumstances was not exactly 
the kind of work upon which Kossuth had reason to 
congratulate himself. For the Emperor broke his 
word. His advisers began an ill-disguised policy of 
intrigue against Hungarian liberties. Shortly after 
they threw off the mask and openly espoused the 
cause of Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, who was making 
war on Hungary, and whom they had officially 
branded as a traitor. 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLT. 


The story of the Hungarian revolt against Austrian 
bad faith is along and lurid tale of bloodshed and of 
wrong. It recalls to the English reader two terrible 
pages in the history of modern Europe. One is the 
Irish rebellion of 1641, and the other the struggle of 
revolutionary France against the Vendée on the one 
side and coalesced Europe on the other. It is vain to 
try to paint that bloody scene. It is one long hideous 
welter of carnage irradiated by heroism as magnifi- 
cent as any recorded in the warfare waged by nations 
for liberty and independence, but it is sullied by 
treachery as base and treason as foul as ever made 
men ashamed of man. The death struggle of a na- 
tion of 15,000,000 against the coalesced forces of two 
great empires was tragic enough to command the 
sympathies and to stir the pulses of the world. But 
a more sombre aspect was given to the tragedy by 
the insurrection within the revolution, the rising 
of the Serbs in the Southwest, and the not less hor- 
rible revolt of the Wallachs in the Southeast. , 


AGAINST DESPERATE ODDS. 


The Magyars a minority in their own country, an 
aristocracy reigning in the midst of a peasantry 
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largely of an alien race but yesterday emancipated, 
and too new to freedom to appreciate its blessings, 
were confronted by the savage hordes of Jellachich 
the Croat, the disciplined legions of the Austrian 
Empire, the jacquerie of the Serb and Wallachian 
insurgents, and at.last by the overwhelming forces of 
the Czar. They had as their chief a lawyer-journal- 
ist inexperienced in war and without official train- 
ing; their treasury was empty, their troops were un- 
drilled and largely armed with scythes and clubs, 
their officers—Irish Polish and Hungarian—were at 
feud with each other and jealous of the civil gov- 
ernment, while their commander-in-chief was a pro- 
fessor in chemistry who played traitor to the cause. 
But for Gorgei’s treason the Hungarians might have 
triumphed in face of all odds. It is magnificent. 
Even after the lapse of half a century the story of the 
undisciplined handful of patriots hurling back in a 
score of battles the onslaught of splendidly equipped 
armies stirs the blood as the sound of a trumpet. If 
we feel it now, how much more keenly must Kos- 
suth have felt it then ! 


THE HORRORS OF THE STRUGGLE. 


The horrors of the revolt within the revolt, the 
savage insurrection of the Slav and Rouman against 
the Magyar, who was conducting his war against the 
Austrian, seem to carry us far further back than the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But these East- 
ern lands are still under the shadow of the Ottoman 
Turk: and Serbian and Wallach were not less ready 
than the Bashi-Bazouk and Circassian of a later day 
to disgrace the human name. The historian says: 


In the middle of May the Serbian insurrection com- 
menced. Every horror which the human imagination 
could devise was perpetrated upon the unfortunate vic- 
tims ; some were roasted alive, some buried to their necks 
in the earth and left to be devoured by swine, the 
eyes of others bored out, and in their savage cruelty the 
rebels spared neither age nor sex. The British 
Consul-General of Belgrade in Turkish Servia was obliged 
to lay a complaint before the Prince of that country of 
the disgusting spectacle presented in the market-place, 
by the ear-rings and rings of women offered for sale with 
the ears and fingers of those to whom they had belonged 
still attached to them, cut off by the troops and auxiliaries 
of Jellachich. 

Horrible massacres were perpetrated in cold blood by 
the Wallach insurgents on the respectable inhabitants, or 
those who were in the enjoyment of wealth and influence. 
Some were beaten to death with cudgels, some tortured 
with pitchforks, some thrown into pits, and others cruci- 
fied on their own doors. > 


With such horrors going on all around, it required 
some nerve to conduct the revolution without giving 
way to the demand for vengeance. Kossuth and his 
associates suppressed these insurrections without dis- 
gracing their cause by reprisals in kind. They dealt 
with their Vendée and the Croats with severity and 
success. It was more of an inflammatory aggrava- 
tion of their real trouble than a mortal malady. But 
it must be borne in mind that it was going on, with 
-all its circumstances of ghastly horror, at the same 
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time when the nation was engaged in a life and death 
struggle against the Austrian. 


KOSSUTH’S CRY TO ARMS. 


Kossuth was no soldier. He was merely a maker 
of soldiers. He was the eloquent voice with which 
the genius of his country addressed her sons. He 
was the speaking trumpet of the Goddess of Liberty. 
Hungary heard his glowing words, and wherever his 
words fell armed men sprung from the ground, ask- 
ing only to be allowed the privilege of dying for their 
country. When the Austrian armies were pouring 
over the frontiers at half a dozen different parts this 
was the summons which he addressed to the Hun- 
garians : 

He who has influence in a county, or even in a village, 
let him raise his banner ; let no music be heard upon our 
boundless plains but the solemn strains of the Rackoczy 


_March ; let him collect ten, fifty, a hundred, a thousand 


followers, as many as he can gather, and marshal them 
the way to Veszprim ; between Veszprim and Weissen- 
burg the women shall dig a deep grave in which they 
shall bury our enemies, or the name, the honor and the 
nation of Hungary. And on this grave shall stand a monu- 
ment with the record of our shame, ‘‘So God punishes 
cowardice ;” or we will plant on it the tree of liberty 
eternally green, from out whose foliage shall be heard the 
voice of God, speaking as from the fiery bush to Moses, 
‘¢The spot on which thou standest is holy ground. Thus 
do I reward the brave. To the Magyars freedom, re- 
nown, well being, happiness.” 

On another occasion he spoke directly to the troops 
in the camp: 

‘‘ Magyars,” said he, extending his hand, ‘ there is the 
road to your peaceful homes and firesides. - Yonder is the 
path to death ; but it is the path to duty. Which will 
you take? Every man shall choose for himself. We want 
none but willing soldiers.” The great body of the army 
replied by shouting with one voice, ‘* Liberty or death.” 


KOSSUTH AT BAY. 


But he did not merely incite to action. He was the 
heart, the brain, the soul of the whole movement. 
Sorely against his will he was compelled to become 


’ first Minister and then Governor of Hungary. His 


health, frail and broken, more than once threatened 
to give way in the midst of the terrible strain. But 
he persevered. Surrounded by hostile armies and 
traitorous friends, weak, worn and over-driven, he 
never lost heart, never struck sail to a fear. The 
Hungarian armies triumphed or were defeated. The 
capital was taken and retaken. The government fled 
from place to place. One series of invading armies 
was no sooner driven headlong across the frontier 
than another series began to form. But still in the 
centre of it all, indomitable to the last, Kossuth toiled 
with superhuman strength. One who worked with 
him said : 

One might almost say that the physical part of him has 
scarcely an existence of its own. The man is nothing but 
spiritual energy, for if it were not so, the perishing sickly 
frame would long since have dissolved in spite of all 
the skill of the physicians. He will not be ill, and he is 
not ill. 














He kept five secretaries going ; and to give some idea of 
the labors of the evening I will mention that from half- 
past seven till half-past eight, he dictated to us, at the 
same time, five important letters all of different contents. 
One of them was to Dembinski, one to Bem, the third to 
Paris, and the fourth to Gyongyos, and the fifth to 
Vienna. Three were in German, one in French and one 
in Hungarian. 

It was all in vain. . The Austrian was beaten, but 
the Russian came to his aid. That which the Haps- 
burg could not accomplish the Czar accomplished, 
aided by the perfidy of Gorgei, the chemist-soldier 
whom Kossuth failed either to control or to cashier. 





KOSSUTH IN EXILE. 


The Austrian hangmen followed in the rear of the 
Russian armies. Many of the Hungarian patriots 
were hanged. Others were shot. Marshal Haynau 
flogged the women and butchered men at his own 
sweet will and pleasure, long before the draymen in 
Barclay and Perkins’ brewery applied their horse- 
whips to the Austrian butcher. Kossuth and a hand- 
ful of his friends found refuge in Turkey ; his wife 
and: children were thrown into jail, and order once 
more reigned in Hungary as in Warsaw. 


Til. EXILE. 


Kossuth spent the last half of his life in exile. 
He began in Turkey. The Sultan refused to give him 
up to the Austrians and Russians, who clamored 
angrily for the Dictator. He risked war rather than 
betray the refugee who had sought shelter in his 
dominions. At first the Commander of the Faithful 
suggested that their extradition might be rendered 
impossible if they became Moslems. General Bem 
agreed. So did some others. Kossuth, who was 
always austerely Protestant, refused. He wrote: 
‘‘ For my own part, when asked to abjure the faith 
of my forefathers, through terror of the executioner, 
welcome rather the gibbet and the block.” The Sul- 
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tan did not press the point, and as England and 
France supported him, the refugees felt safe. 


THE INCIDENT OF MARSEILLES, 


Just before leaving Hungary Kossuth had buried 
the crown of St. Stephen and the Hungarian regalia 
in a wood near Orsova, where they remained undis- 
turbed for many years. They were recovered in hap- 
pier times, and the crown will. grace the temples of 
Francis Joseph’s successor. Kossuth applied himself 
in his Turkish exile in learning the Turkish grammar. 
After some time the American Government sent a 
ship to bring him westward. England, rather shab- 
bily, made a similar offer, but Kossuth accepted the 
hospitality of the Stars and Stripes. His ship called 
at Marseilles. President Napoleon, then preparing 
the coup d’état, refused to allow him to pass through 
France. Kossuth wrote one of the first of his many 
letters to French Republicans, acknowledging their 
kindness, but stigmatizing the conduct of their gov- 
ernment. In this letter he mentioned the following 
significant incident : 

Last evening one of your brethren (of our brethren), an 
operative of Marseilles—I know his name and I shall not 
forget it—came, notwithstanding the cold, swimming 
through the water, on board the American frigate to 
grasp my hand. I pressed his hand with pity, with emo- 
tion, and gently reproached him for his temerity: ‘ Que 
voulez vous?”? He answered, ‘“‘I desired to. touch your 
hand ; I could not find a boat ; I took to the water, and 
herelam. Are there any obstacles to him who wills ?” 
I bowed before these noble words; the love of liberty, 
the sentiment of duty and fraternity were mine before 
coming to Marseilles ; but it is at Marseilles that I found 
the motto, ‘There are no obstacles to him who wills.” 
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A FAVORITE PORTRAIT OF KOSSUTH. 





That motto shall be mine. Vive la République, Salut et 
Fraternité. 
HIS VISIT TO AMERICA. 


Kossuth when he went to England found a welcome 
not less hearty from the masses of the English people. 
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The classes stood aloof. The populace welcomed him 
with a generous enthusiasm. He spoke frequently, 
eloquently and well. When he crossed the Atlantic 
he was received with immense éclat. The govern- 
ments, the legislatures, and the citizens of the Repub- 
lics of the West vied with each other in showering 
blessings upon the Deliverer of Hungary. Kossuth 
in return made many eloquent speeches, most of 
which are dead as the roses of last summer. But it 
is interesting to disinter from these forgotten orations 
asentence or two in which he pleaded earnestly for 
that reunion of the English-speaking race which now 
seems to be approaching realization. 


HIS PLEA FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION. 


Addressing American citizens on one occasion, he 
said : 

Oh | let me entreat you to bury the hatred of past ages 
in the grave where all the crimes of the past lie molder- 
ing with the ashes of those who sinned, and take the 
glorious opportunity to benefit the great cause of hu- 
manity. 

You are blood from England ! bone from its bone, and 
flesh from its flesh. The Anglo-Saxon race was the ker- 
nél around which gathered this glorious fruit, your Re- 
public.. Every other nationality is oppressed. It is the 
Anglo-Saxon alone which stands high in its independ- 
ence. You,.the younger brother, are entirely free, be- 
cause Republican. They, the elder brother, are mon- 
archical, but they have a constitution, and they have 
many institutions‘which even you retain, and by retaining 
them have proved that they are institutions which are 
congenial to freedomand dear to freemen. The free 
press, the jury, free speech, the freedom of association 
and the institution of municipalities, the share of the peo- 
ple in the legislature, are English institutions ; the in- 
violability of the person and the inviolability of property 
are English principles. England is the last stronghold of 
these principles in Europe. Is this not enough to make 
you stand side by side with those principles, in behalf of 
oppressed humanity ? 

Kossuth, though dead, yet speaketh. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length his subse- 
quent career. He intrigued, agitated, wrote and 
spoke constantly on behalf of Hungarian liberty. He 
tried to bring about a rising in Hungary in 1859, and 
again in 1866 ; but without avail. 


WHAT KOSSUTH DID. 


His real life work was over with the Crimean War, 
which he helped to bring about. One of his biog- 
raphers writing immediately after his exile thus 
sums up not unjustly the work of his life : 

It has sometimes been asked, what has Kossuth done 
for Hungary? He has roused the public spirit ; pro- 
duced combined action in her separate county meetings ; 
he has asserted the ancient Hungarian right of liberty of 
speech and of meeting ; he has reformed the abuses of a 
privileged class, and roused them to a sense of the 
moral obligations which they owed to their countrymen ; 
he has carried equality of taxation, abolished by law the 
immutity of the nobles to pay taxes ; he has reconciled 
the interests of the various classes; he has stimulated 
trade and manufactures, and awakened a proper spirit of 
emulation among the artisans and merchants ; he has es- 
tablished savings banks, railway companies, and many 
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other institutions for the benefit of the people.. He has 
raised the social position of professional men ; he has car- 
ried the law by which the peasant was made a free citi- 
zen, and by which copvholds were transformed into free- 
holds ; reformed the municipalities and enlarged the suf- 
frage, while retaining a property qualification, and he has 
maintained the just influence of the aristocracy and the 
power and the privileges of the Crown. In atime when 
the King of Hungary betrayed his subjects, broke his 
coronation oath, and abandoned the kingdom to foreign 
and unprincipled Ministers, when no choice remained but 
to submit to despotic rulers and martial law, or to arm in - 
defense of the country, Kossuth raised an army where 
there was none, restored the finances, found money, am- 
munition, arms, soldiers, provisions, and preserved Hun- 
gary from anarchy and confusion. 


IV. PROPHET. 


Louis Kossuth’s closing years were spent in com- 
parative comfort, but he bore the burden of life with 
impatience and showed even more than the usual 
bitterness of the exile. Old age is in itself a heavy 
burden, and Kossuth was very old before he passed 
away. When he was in ‘his seventies he kept his. 
spirits up to some extent, but after he passed the- 
eighties he gave way more and more togloom. 


HIS LIFE AT TURIN, 


One of the pleasantest pictures of his life at his: 
Turin retreat was given by his sister, Madame Louisa 
Kossuth Rutthag, who, writing in 1881 to a friend in 
America, thus described the life of her illustrious. 
brother : 

You will be glad to hear that he is enjoying not only 
good health for one of his age, being nearly seventy-nine,. 
but also the perfect elasticity of his intellect. He has. 
now a pleasant villa near Turin, surrounded by a hand- 
some garden, which he planted himself and cultivated 
with the greatest care. Natural science is one of his. 
favorite studies. Botany cccupied a great deal of his. 
time as long as he was able to climb the Alps ; now he- 
has given it up, but has a fine collection of plants, dried, 
about 4,000 specimens, which he arranged with the great- 
est care. His sons are well situated and have ample op-- 
portunity to put their fine talents, improved by a gener- 
ous education, to show and to practice. Francis is- 
director of the sulphur mines of Cesena, in Tuscany. 
Louis is chief engineer of the Alla Italia Railroad line. 
None of them is married ; it seems their futher does not 
desire it, perhaps because they have no opportunity to- 
marry Hungarian women. 


HOW HE SPENT HIS DAY. 


Kossuth was always a great worker, but in his ex- 
treme old age he was able to do little but brood over: 
the past. A recent visitor at Turin gave the follow- 
ing pathetic picture of the fading life: 

At 11 o’clock he retires to bed, rising early in the morn- 
ing, when his first business is to read all the newspapers 
which are sent to him in quantities from his native coun- 
try. For several years he has been busy writing his 
memoirs, but the work goes on very slowly, because the 
writer often allows himself to fall into reveries, recalling 
past times, and he sometimes remains for hours thus ab- 
sorbed, without writing a line, and when his sister comes. 
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to beg him to rest she finds the sheet of paper before him 
still empty. And the good old man, with his white hair 
and vivacious eyes, smiles, rises from his chair, and, taking 
his sister’s arm, walks up and down the room. 

His private chamber was entirely filled with desks, 
book-cases, and rows of pigeon holes, in which were 
arranged with systematic neatness a correspondence 
of many years with the most notable men of this cent- 
ury. Kossuth was in constant correspondence with 
eminent persons all over the globe. Kossuth to the last 
could never forget that he had been Governor of 
Hungary, and could never quite escape from the de- 
lusion that he counted for something among the liv- 
ing forces of the New World. He was ever ready to 
propose to do this or that—as, for instance, when be- 
fore Solferino he promised to help Napoleon by rais- 
ing a revolt in Hungary, or when before Sadowa he 
was negotiating with Prince Bismarck; but in his 
later years even this illusion vanished and he took 
refuge in prophecy. 

JEREMIAH UL. 

He was a lugubrious prophet, a veritable Jeremiah 
in exile. For Italy, the land of his retreat, almost 
alone among the nations, had he any good words. _ All 
the rest of the nations were doomed. From his con- 
versations and his writings there may be gleaned a 
whole sheaf of predictions of dis:«ter. Austria, of 
course, was marked for destruction. Repeatedly’ he 
predicted her final disintegration, saying that a 
country so devoid of homogeneity and composed of so 
many unassimilated elements cou:d not stand the test 
of time. With German against Czech, Czech against 
Bohemia possibly, and Magyar against all, the Aus- 
trian empire was foredoomed. As to the Hapsburgs, 
he prophesied their early extinction as a dynasty. 
‘“‘The Emperor,” he said, ‘‘ has never been King of 
Hungary since the day when I uncrowned him in my 
address to the Parliament at Buda Pesth.” 

Hungary ought to survive. But the Slavonic deluge 
threatens, and who could say whether the Magyars 
would be able to hold their own against the Russian 
scourge? Kossuth could see nouning tut evil in 
Muscovy. The age-long struggle between France 
and Germany seemed to him a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the death which he foresaw in the near 
future between Austria and Russia for the Danube 
and the Dardanelles. 


WAR INEVITABLE. 


Here is one of his many wailing forecasts of a 
future fraught with uhe gloom and the terror of an 
eclipse : 

Europe is on the verge of a vast conflict. It isinevitable. 
Nothing can avert it. . The only cause for surprise is that 
war has not already begun. France and Germany could 
step aside and settle their differences peaceably without 
disturbing the balance of Europe, but not so is the great 
Oriental question between Russia and Austria. Russia 
knows that Constantinople could be taken by a coup de 
force, but it would be a barren victory. She could not 
maintain such a position without first getting possession 
of Bulgaria as a background. Austria cannot afford to be 
surrounded by Panslavism and crushed. A great thinker 
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has said that there was no good reason for the existence 
of Austria. Had Hungary succeeded in gaining her inde- 
pendence, Pcland would have been liberated, and this 
would have been followed by a Danube alliance of small 
States, united only for common defense and offense, but 
each preserving its independence. The movement of 
Russia towards the sea, which threatens the peace of the 
world, dates from the downfall and division of Poland. 
That threw Europe open to the Czar. When the struggle 
opens, the Hungarians will fight against Russia to a man. 
They have still preserved their nationality, and know that. 
if Russia succeeds all hope of independence is gone. 


A CATACLYSM THE ONLY HOPE. 


But it was not merely the the Eastern question that 
filled him with dismay. The whole of the civilized 





KOSSUTH IN HIS OLD AGE, 


world appeared to him to be sick unto death. Here 
is his despairing diagnosis of our social state : 


It is clear that the social industrial question surmounts. 
all others. Society is sick of a malady that defies cure. 
The progress of civilization has given the great mass of 
people desires which were once confined to the few and 
rich. The workingman to-day regards as necessaries what 
his predecessors considered luxuries. 

The so-called State Socialism will not cure the sickness. 
An equal division of property will be followed in time by 
an unequal possession of property. The weak will always 
go down before the strong. 

Monarchy will not cure the malady. Monarchy is going 
down all over the world, and Republicanism is coming up 
The Monarchical principle is not extending itself, while 
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the principle of Republicanism is rapidly gaining ground, 
as the recent change of government in Brazil shows. It 
is a certain law that where one system ceases to extend 
itself, and an opposing system keeps on growing, the first 
is bound to be displaced. 

But Republicanism will not cure the malady, for is 
there not in America the nearest possible approach to a 
real Republic, with an enfranchised democracy, free 
education and popular institutions? Still, America has 
this social malady too. 

There seems to be no remedy. Meanwhile, the earth 
will continue to revolve, and some day the present popu- 
lation may be swept from its surface, and a new race, 
capable of a new civilization, may appear. A cataclysm 
is the only hope of solution. 


‘4 BROKEN-DOWN OLD MAN.” 


There is something profoundly melancholy in 
watching the sombre pilgrimage to the tomb of one 
who in his time played so active a part, who roused 
such high hopes, who realized such great things, and 
yet who in his old agé had outlived all his enthusi- 
asms, had dispelled all his illusions, and moldered 
down to death without hope, without joy. What can 
be more sad than the following bitter outburst of a 
broken-down old man? Speaking to a fellow country- 
man, he said: 

I prefer solitary nature in the mountains. She, at any 
rate, does not deceive me. Here, in Turin, I lead a per- 
fectly secluded life. I visit no Italians, and receive 
scarcely any visitors. Asarule, Iam at home to no one. 
For many years I have sought forgetfulness in work. This 
is now no longer possible. Tama broken-down old man. 
Work fatigues me, and the painful wretchedness of soli- 
tude weighs daily more and more upon me. I am alone 
with my memories, alone with my bitter experiences. I 
was formerly unable to compass my aims without helpful 
fellow-workers, and then I learned to understand man- 
kind. Platois right: life is no blessing, no gift, but a 
duty ; no gain, but rather aloss. When, on the brink of 
the grave,a man makes up his account, the balance is 
always on the wrong side. I have asked mfself whether 
life was worth living. One only comfort remains to me. 
I have persistently followed duty. 


DEATH BETTER THAN LIFE. 


Quite recently the Hungarian patriots restored the 
old church in which ninety years before Kossuth had 
been christened. The demonstration only afforded 
him a fresh occasion for bitter reflection : 

Iama very old man indeed. My eyes are tired, my 
hand is heavy, my power of work has decreased, and yet 
the honor of my modest name and a written contract 
oblige me to work. The church in Tallya, in which I was 
christened ninety years ago, has become a ruin like my- 
self. But what man has built, when it falls to pieces he 
can build up again. Man himself is dust and ashes, as we 
have it in the old Hungarian funeral service. That is the 
difference between the two ruins. 

In answer to the committee’s complaint that not 
much money was subscribed for the restoration of the 
church, and that what there was did not come from 
the palaces, but from cottages and workshops, M. 
Kossuth said : 
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You did not get much money for your good purpose be- 
cause you insisted on stating that I was christened in 
that little church. Had you kept silence on that point 
there would have been the usual 100 florins from - the 
Monarch, and where he subscribes the great of the Em- 
pire follow. For with them all is calculation. It is only 
those who live in cottages and workshops who follow 
the instincts of their heart. You will consecrate the 
renovated church on my ninetieth birthday. Ninety 
years ! What a terribly long time for the life of one man ! 
Why, ten such lives take us back to the time of Arpad. 
It is terrible for me to think that with all the blows of 
my purposeless, joyless life, I should have to. bear the 
burden of living beyond my ninetieth birthday. For me, 
the pariah without a home, the Preacher's words are full 
of significance when he says that for the son of man the 
day of his death is better than the day of his birth. 


A LIVING PROTEST TO THE LAST. 


Stern and uncompromising to the last, Kossuth re- 
fused to allow either of his sons to go to Tallya to 
the ceremony of consecration. On explaining his re- 
fusal, he stated once more the reasons which rendered 
it impossible for him to return to his native land. 
He said : 

Everybody in Hungary knows the reasons for which I 
refused to set foot in Hungary, even should I die in exile, 
so long as Hungary recognized as its king a prince who is 
at the same time Emperor of Austria. Every one knows 
that I cannot admit the compatibility of a double crown 
with the independence of Hungary. This confession of 
faith to which the Hungarian nation once agreed puts me 
in contradiction with my nation. I will not discuss the 
question. The future will show who was right. But1l 
hold fast to this opinion with all my mind and all my 
heart until the hour of death. I am a living protest 
against the Hungarian nation’s faithlessness to my creed. 
I must, therefore, refuse myself the joy and happiness of 
seeing my home again. I was turned out of my country 
with my sons. It would be ridiculous to let them appear 
for mere vanity’s sake in Hungary. 

So it was with bitterness and resentment in his 
heart that the old man went down to the dark valley. 
It was not merely that the Hapsburg had triumphed. 
That might have been borne. But the Hungarian 
nation, for which he had fought and suffered, had 
proved faithless. That was the bitterest drop in all 
his cup of sorrows. 

In vain did the Hungarian nation drape itself in 
black and do public penance before the bones of the 
illustrious exile. In vain, and yet notin vain. For 
the memory of the great ones of the world, those 
great not only in achievement but in aspiration and 
in sacrifice, is a perpetual benediction. Once, not so 
long ago, the aged patriot said : 

If I had to choose my place among the forces of nature, 
do you know what I would choose to be? I would be the 
dew that falls silently and invisibly over the face of nat-, 
ure, trampled under foot and unconsidered, but perpetu- 
ally blessing and refreshing all forms of life. 


He has had his wish. For the memory of Kossuth 
will be for generation after generation as the dew of 
freedom upon the minds of the Magyars. 





SOME NOTES ON BERMUDA AND ITS AFFAIRS. 
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THE ROYAL PALMS. 


O far as I can remember I asked only one question 
before starting: ‘‘Is it necessary toknow any- 
thing about Bermuda in advance?” I was assured 
by the intelligent friend who had been there that it was 
quite unnecessary. He understood, of course, the pur- 
port of my question, and knew that unless something 
were to be lost through lack of previous preparation 
by the study of guidebooks and encyclopedias, I 
should prefer simply to secure my passage and find 
things out in my own way after I arrived. My ex- 
perience fully justified my friend’s reply. I therefore 
suggest that if any reader has already made up his 
mind to try a Bermuda voyage,.it might be well to 
lay this article aside for the present. He will find it 
more interesting after he comes back. Let him avoid 
every kind of literature about Bermuda, remaining 
in his state of hazy ignorance as to where Bermuda is, 
as to the people who live there, and as to the language 
they speak,—and enjoy the satisfaction of being an 
original discoverer. He will return withso keen and 
warm an interest in all that pertains to that bit of 
coral rock out in the middle of the ocean, that he will 
be glad enough to read this article,—and everything 
else that he can conveniently find,—for a comparison 


of other people's impressions with his own original 
ones, and for the addition of some items of informa- 
tion to those which he will have honestly gleaned for 
himself by the first-hand process of seeing and ques- 
tioning. But if you do not intend to go to Bermuda, 
and cannot persuade yourself to go on the mere chance 
of the thing, but must first know what is to be found 
there and what the use of going at all may be, I hope 
that these fragmentary notes may have the effect of 
convincing at least some of you that the trip is em- 
inently worth while, and that in fact Bermuda has 
been only half discovered after all, so far as you are 
concerned. 

It is a long time since I studied geography in 
school, and I do not remember that I learned any- 
thing whatever in those days about Bermuda. Geog- 
raphy, as it was once taught in our district schools, 
did not tend to give such aparticularly realistic sense 
of the world in which we live. I have since then re- 
learned the geography of much of North America 
and Europe, together with the Mediterranean fringes 
of Asia and Africa, by diligent travel. But Bermuda, 
I must frankly confess, remained only aname. I did 
not know exactly where on the map to look for it. 
From the bills of fare I had learned that Bermuda 
gives us our best supply of very early potatoes and 
onions. But if Barbadoes, or Trinidad, or Marti- 
nique had suddenly changed positions with Bermuda, I 
might never have known the difference. It takes 
some candor to make this acknowledgment, for Ber- 
muda has played an important part in the history of 
the western world ; and now that the islands have 
awakened in me a feeling of most affectionate inter- 
est, Iam ata loss to know how it happened that I 
could for so long have escaped having anything like 
an intelligent, realizing conception of Bermuda as a 
distinctive factor in history and a prominent topic in 
the annals of early western discoverers and colo- 
nizers. Yet doubtless there are several American pro- 
fessors of history, besides several millions of other 
citizens of the United States, whose knowledge of the 
‘“*Summer Islands” is almost as vague as mine was 
before I rediscovered for myself in 1893 the coral rock 
upon which Juan Bermudez was wrecked in 1515, 
where Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers of 
the Virginia Company were involuntary visitors in 
1609, and where in 1612, eight years before the Pil- 
grim fathers landed at Plymouth Rock, an English 
colony was established whose traditions have been 
maintained without a break for the past 282 years. 
The personal tone of my introductory paragraphs has 
only this excuse: They are meant to be a testimony 
to the educational value of the “historical pilgrim- 
age.” Travel doubles the teacher’s usefulness and it 
gives life and reality to the pupil’s lessons. 
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SCATTERED ISLETS AS SEEN FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Really Bermudais very isolated, very small, and very 
easily overlooked. It lies 700 miles from New York, 
almost exactly southeast. From Cape Hatteras the 
distance is 625 miles due east. The spot is some hun- 
dreds of miles south of the course of the European 
steamship lines to the United States, and a long ways 
seaward from the ordinary route taken by most of 
the ships that traffic between the mainland and the 
West Indies. In fact it is asserted that Bermuda is 
the most isolated locality that is inhabited by human 
beings. No other islands are anywhere near. The 
distance to the Bahamas and West Indies is greater 
than to the United States. The inhabitant might 
well feel himself belonging to a little world of his 
own, and learn to rely much upon his own resources 
and to imbibe an intense affection for his solitary bit 
of terra firma surrounded by its vast expanse of rest- 
less ocean. I shall not venture to discuss the geo- 
logical structure of Bermuda. The island is of coral 
formation, and owes very much of the novelty which 
so impresses and delights American visitors to that 
fact. 

The presence, at a point so exceptionally far north, 
of climatic conditions that would offer inducements to 
the coral insect to build an island, is due to the Gulf 
Stream. The Gulf Stream is a difficult topic. Every 
sea captain has his own views upon the subject; 
and most of them consider that the passenger who 
asks questions or makes remarks about the Gulf 
Stream is taking a somewhat unwarranted liberty. 
At least we may well hold to the old view that there 
is such a thing as the Gulf Stream, that it has upon 
its western side a somewhat definitely marked course 
even as far north as the line between New York and 
Bermuda, and that it has a roughly though not 
definitely assignable limit also upon the eastward 
side. Approximately one may say that in going from 


New York to Bermuda, a distance of 700 miles, one 
sails for 200 miles through the Gulf Stream and crosses 
that great river at almost exactly right angles with 
its general course. The temperature of the water 
in the Gulf Stream is about 78 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and when one has crossed it going towards Ber- 
muda the water remains of about the same warmth 
all the way. ‘ 

Bermuda lies in a zone of sea so surrounded by 
great warm currents that it is quite impossible for 
any breath of cold wind ever successfully to pass the 
barrier. Labrador storms may sweep down past Hali- 
fax and Cape Cod, bearing straight for the devoted 
Bermudas, but they find the Gulf Stream swelled 
to a width of three or four hundred miles, and are as 
balmy as Florida before they have crossed it. Mani- 
toba winds may occasionally reach even to the Caro- 
linas, and blow from Cape Hatteras without much 
loss of their original ferocity; but the Gulf Stream 
flows on and Bermuda basks in perpetual summer, 
not so much as dreaming of the nearness of the enemy 
which hassuccessfully traversed almost nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the distance only to perish against that impal- 
pable barrier, the Gulf Stream. As I have said, Ber- 
muda owes its existence to the fact of these warm 
ocean currents which give a temperature favorable to 
the energetic existence of the coral insects that have 
built up the reefs. Almost everything else that charac- 
terizes Bermuda, so far as its natural life and its pro- 
ductive capacities are concerned, is due to this same 
fact of a warm and even climate protected and main- 
tained by great environing ocean currents. 

It is customary to say that ‘“‘the Bermudas” are a 
group of 365 islands. But for ordinary purposes it is 
not conyenient to consider Bermuda as consisting of 
more than one island. The two largest members of 
the group are separated by a passage so shallow that. 
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it has been a simple and not very expensive matter 
to connect them with an excellent causeway—a solid 
road, which now makes the two islands onein fact. The 
other important islands, with one or two exceptions, 
lie close together and are connected by bridges, the 
whole inhabited group forming a chain somewhat in 
the shape of a semicircle, and extending a total dis- 
tance of eighteen or twenty miles. The width of the 
chain varies greatly. It is perhaps not more than 
four or five miles wide at the portions of the greatest 
average extent. The total superficial area of the en- 
tire group is less than twenty square miles. Most of 
the islands which are counted to make up the alleged 
65 are mere points of land lying in adjacent clusters 
about the larger islands, and are either barren rocks 
hardly large enough to pitch a tent upon, or else 
carry a thin veneer of soil and produce a few blades 
of grass and a stunted tree or two. 

Outside the chain of islands for a distance of several 
miles, and involving the whole group in acircle which 
is perhaps thirty miles in diameter, lies a series of 
coral reefs. The most perfect acquaintance with the 
channels is requisite to bring a ship safely inside these 
hidden but dangerous masses of rock to a harbor in 
Bermuda, At low tide, it is true, a few warning 
points visibly obtrude; but at other times there is 
nothing to suggest to the inexperienced observer that 
the clear outlines of Bermuda are not easily approach- 
able in right lines from any direction. The mariner 
must thread his way tortuously and tediously to gain 
his entrance or exit, and not the least delightful part 
of a visit to Bermuda is this experience of entering or 
leaving the harbor. The wonderful and ever change- 
ful colors which play across the face of thesea, due 
chiefly to the hidden coral reefs, can scarcely be im- 
agined by one who has not visited tropical waters 
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and known the peculiar charms of coral islands. I 
can say from glimpses of the Bay of Naples and from 
voyages among the islands of Greece and along the 
Levantine coast, that the brilliancy of Mediterranean 
effects does not at all equal that of Bermuda. 
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The early discoverers very quickly formed a correct 
impression of the climatic character and advantages 
of Bermuda. In 1610 an account was sent to Lon- 
don, which was published in a little book that same 
year, from a member of the Virginia Company's 
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party under Gates and Somers that was wrecked on 
Bermuda in 1609. The Bermuda colony was planted 
in 1612, and in that year a supplementary statement 
was sent to London to be published in a second edi- 
tion of the little book just mentioned. A copy of 
this edition, printed in London in 1613, is preserved 
in the colonial library at Bermuda, and I examined 
it with much interest. Its descriptions show how 
acute were the discoverers and colonizers of three cent- 
uries ago. It seems that a Spanish wreck in the pre- 
vious century had stranded some live hogs on Ber- 
muda; and the English settlers found the cedar 
woods full of herds of wild swine descended from 
those castaways. This fact explains the design on 
the old Bermuda coins. Although the so-called colo- 
nial ‘‘ hog money ” circulated to some extent until a 
few years ago, it is now very rare, and collectors 
pay handsomely for every stray piece that is offered. 
The “Plaine Description of the Bermudas, now 
called Sommer Ilands,” sent back to England in 1610 
declared : 

i These Islands of the Bermudos have euer beene ac- 
counted as an inchaunted pile of rockes, and a desert in- 
habitation for Diuils ; but all the Faines of the rocks 
were but flocks of birds, and all the Diuils that haunted 
the woods were but heards of swine.” 

The early settlers found the islands to be simply 
masses of rock covered with soil upon which grew as 
the principal native tree forests of moderate sized 
cedars. So fearful have the colonists been of the 
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effects of the loss of verdure and shade that they have 
held their cedar trees as something too precious to be 
ruthlessly destroyed. The consequence is that cedar 
groves still monopolize, if my impressions are cor- 
rect, considerably more than half the area. There 
was no necessity for destroying the cedar in order to 
provide habitations. The coral rock was found by 
the early inhabitants to be, for that particular climate, 
a most adequate building material. In a cold climate 
it would quickly disintegrate. But in Bermuda, 
where the temperature is said to be never lower than 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, the soft white slabs of the 
prevailing rock are durable as well as easily workable. 

Any man who chooses may scrape the thin 
coating of earth off from his proposed building site 
and proceed to lay up the walls of his habitation with 
the blocks sawed out in the process of excavating his 
cellar. Thus when the cellar is dug the house may 
be ready for roofing, and if enough roofing material 
has not already been accumulated in the course of the 
excavation, it can easily be had by digging the cellar 
a trifle deeper, for the roofs in Bermuda are invari- 
ably made out of thin slabs of this same white coral 
rock. It has the advantage of being so soft that one 
may cut it with an ordinary hand saw ten hours a 
day for six months or a year without refiling the saw. 
It may be sawed into slabs two or three inches thick 
and eighteen inches or two feet square without partic- 
ular danger of breakingthe slabs. It looks somewhat 
like a very soft, chalky variety of marble. Though 
so workable when first quarried, it hardens upon ex- 
posure. Moisture permeates it easily, however, and 
it is desirable that a building should be covered with 
a thin coating of Portland cement, or a mixture of 
common plaster with cement. This coating is then 
treated with a heavy whitewash made of lime burned 
from the same ever-ready coral rock. The roofs and 
chimneys, as well as the walls, are kept constantly 
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whitewashed, and are absolutely as white as the 
driven snow. The first effect of the white houses 
scattered about among the trees is decidedly peculiar, 
and the glare is trying to unaccustomed eyes; but one 
soon comes to find these snow white houses exceed- 
ingly attractive. I was sufficiently interested in this 
subject of houses to ask many questions. It was the 
opinion of the best informed men that a house built 
of this material in the usual way is practically inde- 
structible. That is to say, it will last so long as it is 
used and kept in ordinary repair by regular renewals 
of the cement and whitewash coating. Abandoned 
houses gradually crumble away. Not rapidly, how- 
ever, for I saw many houses in Bermuda which have 
been unoccupied for a long time. Owing to the lack 
of an annual whitewashing they had become yellow 
and. weather-stained, but they still look durable. 
There is a certain spaciousness and unconscious 
dignity about the native houses erected in Bermuda 
that impressed me more and more as I drove from 
one point to another. Many of the best houses have 
been in constant use for three or four generations, 
The softness of the coral rock of course makes it req- 
uisite to build walls of considerable thickness: The 
overlapping rows of roof slabs rest upon wooden 
beams and rafters. These,-in olden times, were 
always made of the islands’ own precious cedar. The 
durability of cedar being beyond that of almost any 
other wood, one finds in some Bermuda buildings old 
beams and rafters that are nearly or quite 250 years 
old and still in perfect condition. 

No visitor who is at all mindful of social and 
economic conditions can fail to be strongly impressed 
with the excellent character of the house accommo- 
dation of the entire population, negro as well as 
white, and with the extraordinary neatness and clean- 
liness of the cottages. A cot of filthy or neglected 
appearance can scarcely be found anywhere in Ber- 
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muda. This fact was one of extraordinary interest to 
me, for I have been accustomed to regard the houses 
of a people as in some respects the most certainly 
infallible indication of the nature and degree of their 
civilization. In the older houses one invariably finds 
enormous outside chimneys. In dimensions they re- 
mind me of the chimneys against the ends of the old 
log houses in the Ohio valley. But the Bermuda 
chimneys have never witnessed the roaring blaze of 
four-foot or six-foot cordwood piled against the 
mighty backlog. The cedar was too precious to burn 
so recklessly ; moreover there was never any occasion 
for blazing hearths in Bermuda. My curious inspec: 
tion of the architecture of old Bermuda chimneys 
soon discovered that their magnitude was due merely 
to a quaint arrangement of ovens. The Bermudians, 
being a civilized people of sober British antecedents, 
have always been accustomed to cook their food ; and 
these big chimneys by no means implied a lavish use 
of fuel. They made it possible in fact to heat up a 
rather large quantity and superficies of stone with a 
modicum of twigs and other combustible matter. At 
a later period, when the commerce of the islands with 
the outer world became important and regular. it 
was found feasible to import sufficient coal or petro- 
leum for cooking purposes, and the old chimneys 
with their complicated system of ovens and chambers 
went into disuse. 

Compared with some of the smaller West India 
islands where the negro population swarms, Bermuda 
has never been densely inhabited. A hundred years 
ago it had some 15,000 people ; and since then the num- 


ber has at times been much smaller, but it has increased 
again to almost precisely that point. To be sure, this 
means for Bermuda a density of nearly one thousand 
to the square mile, which for a purely agricultural 
community would seem toimply remarkable resources 
of soil. So far as the islands are inhabited, some of 
the smaller ones being as I have already shown merely 
barren points of rock, they may be considered as con- 
taining a family of from five to seven persons for every 
acre, and the population has unusually even distri- 
bution. The capital town, Hamilton, has scarcely 
more than 2,000 people, who are pretty well scattered, 
too; and the other town, St. George’s, is perhaps not 
one-third as large. The conformation of the islands 
is such that the population would appear to be rather 
scant than swarming. The numerous trees in the 
hedgerows and a great variety of topography give 
seclusion to the different farms; and the visitor, as 
he drives along the winding roads, sees an abundance 
of life and stir, and many people working in the fields, 
but ordinarily sees only one little field at atime. He 
must round a turn in the drive before he can see the 
next field; and the close-grown oleander hedge, or a 
row of cedars or palms, will shut off the view of fields 
beyond. In the Nile valley a single sweep of the eye 
comprehends the pettiness of farming plots and dis- 
covers the inhabitants of village after village toiling 
in their little checkerboard fields. In Bermuda pre- 
cisely the opposite condition exists. 

The distribution of population as between the two 
races remains remarkably stable. For a number of 
decades the whites have been forty per cent. of the 
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whole and the blacks sixty per cent. Down in the 
West Indies miscegenation is fast doing away with 
the sharp distinction between the two races, and full- 
blood whites as well as full-blood blacks are becom- 
ing comparatively few. In Bermuda there is no in- 
termarriage, and the black race is comparatively free 
from admixture with white blood. Among the white 
inhabitants of Bermuda there are considerable ele- 
ments of immigration from the continent of Europe, 
particularly Portuguese and Swedes ; but the bulk of 
the white population is of pure British origin and of 
old Bermuda descent. 

The persistence of old colonial names is remarkable. 
Most of the principal families to-day, it may be said 
with truth, are the descendants of families which 
have occupied respectable or even important positions 
in Bermuda life and society for generations. I was 
particularly struck upon examining some old records 
and official lists to find the recurrence for two 
hundred years of names now conspicuous in the busi- 
ness and official life of Ber- 
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broke, Pagets, Warwick, Southampton and ‘Somer- 
set. President Patton, of Princeton University, who 
was born in Bermuda, and whom I found rusti- 
cating in the old family home which he maintains 
tkere and to which he retires as often as he can, 
called my attention very particularly to the singular 
strength of the Bermudian parish traditions. Devon- 
shire, for instance, which is his own parish, is accus- 
tomed to speak with great pride of the number cf 
Devonshire men who have taken rank in professional 
life. The Bermudian usually knows intimately very 
few people outside his own parish. His friends are 
the families whose parents were the friends of his 
parents. : 

The negro population of Bermuda is exceptionally 
interesting. It would seem to be the universal testi- 
mony of visitors that the Bermudian negroes are the 
best specimens of that race to be found anywhere in 
the world. It is said that there is some admixture of 
Indian blood, a number of Indians having been 
brought from the continent of North America and re- 


.duced to slavery in very early times in Bermuda and 


amalgamated with the African slaves. To what ex- 
tent Indian blood has affected the negro character- 
istics no one can intelligently say. It is more likely 
that the peculiarities of the Bermudian negro are due 
to the refining effects of the climate, and to isolation 
under very exceptionalenvironment. The climate is 
not debilitating like a tropical climate, the tempera- 
ture seldom being higher than eighty in the shade in 
the warmest summer days. 

Slavery was abolished in 1884. The colored peo- 
ple are now very intelligent, and one finds them at- 
tending the same churches with the whites, and often 
forming more than half the audience. The common 
schools of Bermuda are attended almost exclusively 
by colored children. Education is compulsory, but 
there is a strong prejudice among the whites against 
sending their children to the same schools with col- 





muda. The .Bermudians have 
always been intensely attached 
to their little island, and have 
maintained a high standard of 
social life. .In many respects 
their modes of life are more 
English than those of the 
mother country at the present 
day. They are more punctil- 
ious in their etiquette than 
Americans, and much more 
conventional in their manners 
than people of corresponding 
intelligence and means in the 
United States. Their parish 
life has a quaint flavor that is 
as delightful as any that one 
finds in the rural counties of 
England. There are nine par- 
ishes, with St. George’s at the 
east, then in sucsession Ham- 
ilton, Smiths, Devonshire, Pem- 
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ored children, in consequence of which the common 
schools have come to be practically the monopoly of 
the blacks, while the white children are taught at 
home or are sent to private schools. I may say as re- 
gards the present-day colored children of Bermuda 
that some little investigation of them and questions 
put to various specimens convince me that they are 
now in possession of better educational advantages 
than the average white children who attend the ordi- 
nary district schools of the United States. Their 
schoolhouses are better built and supplied, and kept 
in better order than our average American district 
schoolhouses, and the colored men who give instruc- 
tion seem to me to be better qualified than a majority 
of the teachers who are employed in our own much- 
vaunted public schools. 

Many of the Bermudian negroes possess some prop- 
erty, and play réles of considerable influence. Ber- 
muda is, however, under the real domination of the 
white race. The negroes cannot be said to possess 
thrift in a high degree, although they live in decency 
and comfort, clothe their children well, and give no 
evidences either of degradation or of poverty. The 
climate is so kindly that negro families can live 
well upon small incomes. The average family in 
Bermuda is rather large, whether white or negro. 
The number of children born to the negro families is 
somewhat the larger; but this is offset by the fact 
that the death rate is higher among the blacks, so that 
the relative numbers of the two races are maintained 
at an unchanging ratio. The average of five or six 
children to the family would perhaps not be at all an 
overestimate. The negroes of Bermuda are adaptable 
and ready workers, but the majority of them are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Although there are numerous 
landholders among them, the most of the negro 
farmers are renters. The same remark is true, how- 
ever, of the white farmers, though not in so high a 
degree by any means. The land of Bermuda is farmed 
in small plots, sometimes not larger than half an acre. 
While the land owners as a rule do not possess what 
elsewhere would be considered large estates, yet they 
usually have land enough to subdivide in a number 
of small farms or truck patches. I did not succeed 
in getting a satisfactory reply to the question : ‘‘ What 
income would maintain a farmer's family in Bermuda, 
or how much farm land would be necessary to main- 
tain a negro or Portuguese family ?” 

The secret of Bermudian prosperity, however, it 
should be said, lies in the fact that the ordinary rule 
of agriculture is three crops a year from the same 
land. The staples of production for a number of 
years have been early onions and potatoes for the 
New York market. The soil and climate are favor- 
able to the development of these two crops, both of 
which are of very fine flavor and quality and of sure 
and prolific yield. The climate has made it easy to 
mature vegetables: much earlier in the season than 
has been possible, out of doors, in other places easily 
accessible to the chief markets of the United States. 
This fact has meant very high prices for these crops. 
Of course Bermuda onions and potatoes would bring 
only ordinary prices if marketed at the time of year 
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The same 
piece of land will often be used in Bermuda to pro- 
duce, first, a very early crop of onions to be harvested 
perhaps in midwinter, then a crop of potatoes to be 
harvested before the first of May, and in the summer 
a crop of sweet potatoes, of melons, or of something 


when our own vegetables are procurable. 


else. This third crop could be used for home con- 
sumption, while the potatoes and onions are far too 
valuable to be eaten in Bermuda. One finds the 
Bermudians themselves eating imported Nova Scotia 
potatoes at a time when half the population of the 
islands will be engaged in digging and barreling the 
early potato crop to be shipped to New York. Po- 
tatoes have been known to sell for $25 a barrel on 
the wharf at Hamilton. Of late years, however, 
they have greatly fallen in price ; for the production 
of early vegetables in competition with Bermuda has 
begun in the West Indies, in Florida, and perhaps 
elsewhere. The onion crop is even a larger and 
more important one for Bermuda than the potato 
crop. I was much interested in the fact that the 
low prices of onions had caused an unwonted dis- 
content among the Bermuda farmers in the spring 
of 1898, in consequence of which a Farmers’ Alliance 
had been organized and the crop had been held un- 
marketed and even undug for several weeks of dead- 
lock between the farmers and the produce merchants 
who controlled the markets. The steamship com- 
pany which transports the produce to New York was 
also an object of attack by the Alliance, on the score 
that its freight rates were much too high. In minia- 
ture one found all the elements of controversy which 
at times have played so large a part in the life of the 
Northwestern States with reference to the marketing 
and transportation of the wheat and corn crops. 

Years ago, perhaps two decades ago, Bermuda was 
famous for its fruit. Orange groves were found in 
all parts of the islands, and even the cocoanut palm 
abounded. The peach was universaJly grown, and it 
is claimed by the Bermudians.that the flavor of their 
peaches was the finest in the world. But theorange 
trees and peach trees were nearly all destroyed by 
pests which have in other regions played havoc with 
these same trees ; and for some reason the cocoanut 
palm has largely disappeared. The banana is very 
extensively grown throughout the islands, but the 
fruit is used chiefly at home. The Bermuda banana 
is small but of delicious flavor. 

The productivity of the land is remarkable. One 
would suppose successive crops of onions would im- 
poverish the soil, and yet it is asserted that in some 
fields onions have been grown for half a century, 
year after year. Fertility is maintained to some ex- 
tent by the use of sea weed, and guano and artificial 
fertilizers are imported. The price of farm lands is 
meanwhile very high, and little real estate is bought 
or sold. Different forms of leases are in use, but 
sharing the crop would seem to be the more common 
arrangement. Agriculture in Bermuda is, of course, 
almost exclusively hand work. The most familiar 
beast of burden is the donkey. A good donkey is 
highly prized by a Bermudian farmer, and is particu- 
larly dear to the African heart. A great many 




















horses, all of rather small size, are in use, and for 
draft purposes they are always driven singly. One 
never sees horses working in pairs in Bermuda, ex- 
cept the carriage horses kept for tourists by the 
livery stables. A good donkey seems to be worth as 
much in Bermuda as an average farm horse. My in- 
quiries as to the price of donkeys were invariably re- 
warded in all parts of Bermuda by the reply that a 
donkey was worth eight pounds (forty dollars). The 
little beasts are exceedingly strong, they live forever, 
and their greatest point of value lies in the fact that 
they can survive on very little food. Beasts of bur- 
den in Berinuda have to be maintained upon proven- 
der imported from New York. For purposes of going 
to and from market a small,donkey will serve the 
average farmer’s family as well as a horse. Conse- 
quently, in view of the saving of provender, the 
donkey has high relative value. 

One of the most valuable crops produced for export 
is the lily bulb. Perhaps nothing in Bermuda so im- 
presses the average lady visitor as the fields of Easter 
lilies. For weeks together these fields are white as 
snow with their thick clusters of the great lilies, on 
stalks of uniform height. In recent years the cutting 
of lily buds for the New York Easter market has been 
a tolerably successful business; but the lillies are 
grown chiefly for the sake of the bulbs, which are 
harvested after the bloom has ceased and the stalk 
has begun to dry away. The floral beauty of Ber- 
muda can hardly be overestimated. Roses grow 
luxuriantly and bloom throughout the entire year. 
The little houses looking like marble are usually sur- 
rounded by bright blossoms. The geranium is per- 
haps the most conspicuous of all, for it also blooms 
perennially and is a favorite with the Bermudians. 
Wild flowers of various sorts abound, and there are 
many flowering shrubs and trees of gorgeous charac- 
ter which are strange to American eyes. Tomy 
mind the most beautiful thing in the plant life of 
Bermuda is the profusion of oleander. This shrub 
grows wild and attains the dimensions of a consider- 
able tree. It is often thirty feet and sometimes forty 
feet in height, grows so easily that it is the common 
material of hedges, and blossoms with a luxuriance 
hardly conceivable to one who has not seen tropical or 
semi-tropical efflorescence. Its pink blossoms for 
several months in the year form great masses of color 
in almost every possible glimpse of landscape from 
one end of Bermuda to the other, and they fill the 
air, moreover, with a delicious fragrance, as also do 
the lily fields. The cedar, as I have said, furnishes 
the principal shade of Bermuda, but the palm tree is 
grown for ornamental purposes, and one finds many 
rare and beautiful varieties of this nobie plant. 

An important modifying influence in the life of 
Bermuda has been the fact of the military and naval 
occupancy of the island by the British Government. 
Bermuda has always been recognized as possessing 
exceptional strategic importance. At the time of its 
first occupancy by the English in 1610 its naval value 
was clearly ,recognized and was pointed out in the 
old document, from which I have already quoted, in 
the following very lucid passage : 
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‘“‘This Iland, I meane the maine Iland, with all the 
broken Ilands adiacent, are made in the forme of a half 
moone, but a little more rounder, and diuided into many 
broken Ilands, and there are many good harbours in it, 
but we could find but one especiall place to goe in, or 
rather to go out from it, which was not altogether free 
from some Danger, where there is three fathom water at 
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the entrance thereof, but within six seaven or eight 
Fathoms at the least, where you may safely lie land 
locked, from the daunger of all winds and weathers and 
moore to the Trees. The comming into it is so narrow 
and straight betweene the Rockes, as that it will with 
small store of munition bee fortified, and easily defended, 
against the forces of the Potentest King of Europe, such 
aduantage the place affoords.” 

The position of Bermuda, lying as it does between 
the British West Indies and British North America, 
makes it a very convenient rendezvous and coaling 
station for the British North American fleet, and it is 
winter headquarters for Her Majesty’s ships, Halifax 
being summer quarters. Two regiments of British 
soldiers, moreover, are always kept in garrison on the 
island, and the army and navy officers play an im- 
portant part in the social affairs of the community. 
Their presence there through so long a period has 
undoubtedly had considerable influence in maintain- 
ing a love among the Bermudians of out-of-door 
sports and of a certain measure of harmless social 
gayety. The Bermudians are famous yacht builders 
and sailors ; and doubtless the British naval influence 
has helped greatly to maintain the high local stand- 
ard of that noble diversion. Cricket flourishes 
amazingly, considering the mildness of the climate ; 
and that, also, may be laid to the credit of the garri- 
son. 

The British Admiralty has done its share for the 
fame of Bermuda by building there the largest float- 
ing dock in the world. The navy yard is a place 
that thoughtful American visitors regard as highly 
worthy their attention. Not least interesting are the 
vast hulks of superannuated wooden men-of-war that 
lie at anchor and are far more impressive than the 
modern type of steel cruiser. The fortification of the 
islands is elaborate, the British Government having 
expended large sums of money in making the post 
impregnable. 
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The governmental arrangements of Bermuda ought 
to possess considerable interest for the Hawaiian 
islands at this moment, in view of Hawaii's approach- 
ing constitutional convention, with its task of provid- 
ing for a stable representative system. Although the 
civil government of Bermuda is under the executive 
headship of the British military commandant, the 
colony is, in fact, self-governing as regards all its 
local affairs. The franchise is restricted to those 
possessing certain property qualifications: and at the 
last enumeration there were 1,166 qualified voters out 
of a total population of some fifteen thousand. Of 
the 1,166 voters, there were 763 white men and 404 
colored. Each of the nine parishes is entitled to four 
representatives in the legislative assembly and the 
tenure of their office is seven years. 

The revenue system is a very simple one, and it 
would seem to give universal satisfaction. Bermuda 
is the only spot on earth that I can now recall where 
the question of taxation is not in controversy. The 
colonial income is derived from a 5 per cent. tax upon 
all imports,—with a few specified exceptions, such as 
spirituous liquors and tobacco in all forms, which pay 
at higher rates. The only important article on the 
free list is coal, the importation of which the govern- 
ment wishes to render as little burdensome as possible. 
Out of the fund produced by the 5 per cent. ad valorem 
tax, and the duties on liquors and tobacco, the various 
departments of the government are maintained, and 
a most admirable system of perfectly graded and 
beautifully surfaced roads, extending throughout the 
islands, is kept in fine order. In several of the 
parishes a trifling parish rate is levied for certain 
local objects, but it is too light to bear objectionably 
upon any interest. 

The Church of England, to which the great majority 
of the Bermudians adhere, has always been subsidized 
out of the colonial treasury. Each parish has its 
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Anglican church, and some of these structures are of 
great age, while all of them are attractive and sub- 
stantial edifices. At Hamilton an ambitious and 
really very handsome cathedral church is now under- 
going completion, replacing an earlier structure which 
was destroyed by fire. Other denominations, though 
not numerically strong as compared with the Church 
of England, are now also subsidized by the govern- 
mentin proportion to the number of their adherents 
and upon terms as liberal as those extended to the 
English church. Viewed asa civil and religious com- 
monwealth, Bermuda’s compact and well organized 
life is entitled to admiration and praise. 

* It is somewhat strange, perhaps, that an island 
whose commercial interests attach it soclosely to the 
American mainland should hold so tenaciously its 
British loyalty and its English traditions. The con- 
stant presence in Bermudian life of the officers of 
the naval and military services would doubtless ac- 
count to some extent for this undiminished fervor of 
attachment to the :mother country. The growing 
popularity of Bermuda as a resort for Americans led 
several years ago to a prohibition on the part of 
Great Britain of the further sale of land to persons 
who were not subjects of Queen Victoria. This order 
has been resented by most of the Bermudians, and it 
has undoubtedly depressed the value of their real es- 
tate. Yet Americans must readily see that there 
was some propriety in the restriction. It could 
hardly be for the interest of Great Britain that the 
soil of one of her most important naval stations 
should be bought up and held as pleasure grounds 
for purposes of winter resort by people whose alle- 
giance is to another flag. The exclusion of Americans 
from land holding carries with it no other disabili- 
ties or discriminations; for American visitors are 
welcomed in every way, and they always leave Ber- 
muda with the hope of returning for another visit 
after a season or two. 
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BY ALICE WALBRIDGE GULICK. 


HE eight inhabited Hawaiian Islands lie just 
within the northern tropic, in the direct path 
of all the trade between Canada and the United 
States on the one side of the Pacific, and China, 
Japan, the East Indies, Australia and other British 
Colonies and the South Sea Islands on the other. 
They stretch in a long chain from northwest to south- 
east for more than 880 miles. This gives a chance for 
inter-island enterprise and navigation. Thrown up 
on a narrow, submarine bank by voicanic action ages 
ago, they have gradually in the process of many 
years taken to themselves verdure and made a beauti- 
ful home for man. 


Hawaii, the southeastern and latest formed of the 
group, is the largest, having in itself two-thirds of 
their entire area, and it givesits name to them all. 
It still keeps up its internal fires and boasts of the two 
largest, active volcanoes in the world, Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa, and the highest mountains of any oceanic 
island in the world, almost 14,000 feet high with snow 
on the topmost peaks most of the year. Its north- 
eastern coast is most picturesque, with a succession of 
deep valleys of wonderful verdure, where the mount- 
ain streams rush down, divided from each other by 
steep green ridges. These valleys seem almost inac- 
cessible except from the sea, but the natives make 
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trails over the ridges and pass fearlessly on their sure- 
footed ponies as only such practiced riders can do. 
Along the coast eastward, the valleys are less fre- 
quent and the slopes that come more gently down to 
the sea show a series of beautiful sugar plantations 
with their wavy fields. At last appears the pretty 
little town of Hilo, which owes its location to the 
beautiful bay of the same name. Here, without much 
expense could be made a safe harbor on which a great 
navy could ride at anchor. 

From Hilo, a road winds upward for nearly thirty 
miles, most of the time through a beautiful forest of 
tree ferns and other tropical trees, festooned with 
luxuriant vines to Kilauea, the great volcano. On 
the way one passes by tracts of land planted with 
coffee trees, their red berries showing bright through 
the shining green leaves. No more delicious coffee can 
be found anywhere than is raised here and in other 
parts of Hawaii. Enterprising settlers are taking up 
land along this volcano road, and proving by their 
experiments that a great variety of agricultural prod- 


ucts can easily be grown, which will ere long be a , 


source of wealth. 

It is not strange that Pele, the goddess of the great 
volcano, should have been worshiped by a people 
ignorant of the true god, for there are few things in 


this marvelous world of ours that so convey to the . 


mind the majesty of irresistible force. I have stood 
long on the brink of that fiery sea, too fascinated to 
move, and yet afraid to stay, when the fountains of 
liquid fire were playing high into the air and the red 
waves on the opposite shore were splashing their 


blazing surf with a roar into the caves formed by the 
overhanging lava, and there was a constant rumbling 
as of smothered thunder. No words can fitly express 
the awe and wonder Kilauea must inspire when seen 
in such violent action. 

Maui, the island next to Hawaii in size, has a 
mountain 10,000 feet high, Haleakala (the House of the 
Sun),on whose summit is the largest known extinct 
crater, 2,000 feet deep, and about twenty-eight miles 
around its outer rim. The view from the edge of this 
crater, especially at sunrise or at sunset, is sublimely 
beautiful. If the rosy clouds have not swept under 
your feet between you and the world below. you may 
look down over a ravishing landscape. the nearer 
green slopes dotted with peaceful herds grazing; 
farther down the homes scattered here and there in 
their groves of trees, still nearer to the sea level, the 
wide sugar plantations with their fields of vivid green, 
and the smoke columns rising from the chimneys of 
the busy mills, out to the blue bay where float the 
barks that are to bear the sweet harvest, to foreign 
ports. Beyond the sharp green peaks of West Maui, 
across the channel, you see the long outline of sad 
Molokai, and to the left Lanai with its sheep pastures, 
while in the bay almost at the base of the mountain 
on whose summit you are standing, rise the bare 
rocks of Kahoolawe and close to it the tiny islet 
Molokini. 

Now turn from this wide view over the Pacific 
with its indescribably beautiful colors and its islands 
with their coasts marked by the line of white break- 
ers, and look down, down 2,000 feet into the mysteri- 
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ous depths of the old crater. From its black floor rise 
the ancient chimneys, or vents, of the volcano, great 
cone-shaped piles of red and black lava, 500, 600, and 
even 700 feet high. Perhaps as you stand there the 
clouds will softly roll over the sides of the crater and 
fillit up to the very brim, till it looks like an im- 
mense seething caldron under your feet. Beyond the 
outer rim opposite, thirty miles away over the blue 
waters, Hawaii can be seen. ‘‘ Far, vague and dim 
the mountains swim,” the snowy tips of Mauna Kea 
glittering in the sun, and the cloud hoyering over the 
‘*misty brim” of Mauna Loa may show you where 
‘‘with outstretched hands, the gray smoke stands 
o’erlooking the volcanic lands.” 

Kauai, the most northern of the cluster of islands, 
is often called the garden of the group because of its 
fertility. It was the first formed, and there nature 
has had a little more time to grind down the rough 
elements she at first tossed together, and so form a 
soil that quickly repays cultivation. This island has 
larger streams than any of the others, and, following 
these up to their sources, scenery of most enchanting 
beauty is revealed. The bay of Hanalei, on the northern 
coast, into which flow the streams from a circle of won- 
derful green hills, is a marvel of beauty. As we stood 
looking toward these hills one day we counted four- 
teen of these mountain torrents, clearly shown against 
the dark green background, dropping down each in a 
series of white cascades to the plain below, where, 
after quietly watering the rice and sugar fields, they 
joined the river which carried them out to sea. 
famous ‘singing sands,” to discover the secret of 
whose music men of science have journeyed across 
the ocean, are found on Kauai. The microscope re- 


veals tiny hollows in each little grain of this sand, 


which are supposed in some way to produce the 


sound. 
It is clear that islands like these lymg just within 
the tropics and having mountains of so great a height, 
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must possess immense variety of surface and climate, 
and when time and cultivation have developed them, 
may offer a list of products unusual in so limited 
a space. Owing to the almost constant trade winds, 
which reach them after passing over a vast ex- 
panse of ocean, as well as the cold current returned 
from the region of Bering Straits, the temperature 
of the waters about this group is ten degrees lower 
than that of other regions in the same latitude and 
the climate consequently cooler. The ordinary range 
of the thermometer is from sixty to eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. Sunstroke and rabies are unknown and 
the Hawaiian group never have had those destructive 
hurricanes which have sometimes swept the islands of 
the mid-Pacific. 

Two thousand miles from California, their nearest 
neighbor, they make the most important group in the 
North Pacific, an outpost of the Polynesian world, 
through which must cross the lines of commerce be- 
tween the continents. Great changes and improve- 
ments have taken place in Hawaii in the last half 
century, which the United States has done more to 
bring about than all other nationscombined. Amer- 
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ican missionaries have multiplied their food products 
and taught them agriculture. . They have introduced 
a public school system, where education is compul- 
sory and English the language spoken, so that all the 
younger generation, of whatever nationality in 
Hawaii, is growing up to read, write and speak En- 
glish. 

The principal trade of the Islands has been with 
thé United States. Besides sugar and rice, which are 
now their chief products, bananas and pineapples 
are already sent to San Francisco and other ports. 
When the present political troubles are over and a 
stable government established, either by a strong alli- 
ance with the United States or by annexation, we 
may surely expect a large increase in the numbers, 
industry and enterprise of the population, and great 
development of the resources of the Islands will fol- 
low. To sugar, rice, bananas and pineapples, as 
articles of local and foreign trade, will be added cot- 
ton, ramie, silk, oranges, lemons, limes, coffee, cocoa, 
cinchona, spices, guavas, breadfruit, mangoes, olives, 
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cocoanuts, custard apples, grapes, berries of all kinds, * 


alligator pears, taro, melons, peaches, figs and many 
other fruits, and an impetus will be given to the ex- 
isting small trade in hides and wool. On the mount- 
ain sides, in addition to the corn and potatoes already 
grown, they will have most of the fruits of the tem- 
perate zones. 

But, when the great cable is laid which is to con- 
nect California and Australia, and passing through 
the Hawaiian group, link its islands together; and 
the Nicaragua Canal is cut through the Isthmus and 
Hawaii has become the strategic point which will 
command its western entrance, while the trade of two 
great continents passes through her gates, who can 
foretell the bright future of this ‘“‘ Paradise of the 
Pacific?” 

Those who have been fortunate enough to live in 
these beautiful islands, even though it may have been 
but for a short time, know that they have come 
under a charm and must evcr after chant their praises. 
My own first glimpse of Honolulu can never be for- 
gotten. It was a bright, moonlight evening, such 
moonlight as one seems only to find in the tropics. 
As our ship passed the bold promontory of Diamond 
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Head the lights of the metropolis of this island king- 
dom twinkled out among the trees, and we caught 
the graceful outline of the cocoanut-palm groves on 
the beach and the soft land breeze brought us the 





For a back- 
ground to the fertile plain on which lies the town of 
Honolulu rose the rugged form of old Punchbowl, the 
long silent crater, and an irregular outline of green 
peaks died away in the distance. 

As we drew near the quay, little brown kanakas 
were diving and sporting: about the ship and calling 


odor of the flowers and fragrant vines. 


to one another in their liquid jargon. Waiting to 
welcome us on the pier were a crowd of older and 
more sedate natives, many of them in white garments, 
and almost every one with a wreath of the fragrant 
maile or a garland of bright flowers about the neck. 
Mingling with them in friendly fashion, were their 
brisk white brothers, directing the many affairs which 
their enterprise had started with the running of aline 
of great steamships. "We drove through the streets, 
not lined by rows of stately buildings, but shaded by 
the light branches of the algaroba and fringed by the 
royal palm. We passed the comfortable homes, 
which seemed bowers of delight set in their frame- 
work of sweet vines and bright-flowered shrubs and 
trees. At last we have reached and enchanted shore. 


Strong are the charms of nature, and the delights 
of such asummer land to hold the heart that has 
once known them—the sweet breath of flowers; the 
cool depths of ferny valleys; the mountains, with 
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their slopes green near the sea and their tops holding 
awful mysteries of silent black chasms and never 
failing fire-fountains. But the chief charm of Hawaii 
is, after all, in her people. I do not mean that scum 
of adventurers which the waves toss upon all island 
strands as surely as they bring the battered sea-weed 
and the wave-worn shells (these have almost wrought 
the ruin of Hawaii), but her own warm-hearted gen- 
erous, brown children and the fair-skinned sons and 
daughters of those who, more than seventy years ago, 
inspired by the noblest purpose that can move man, 
planted their light-bringing colony on her shores. 
These, and those who have been slowly drawn to 
them by affinity and enterprise, make most delight- 
ful communities at the capital and at other points in 
the islands.. They are intelligent and cultivated, and 
no one who has come within the circle of their re- 
fined and unstinted hospitality can forget it, or ever 
after waver in the love his heart must hold for 
Hawaii. 

Familiar as Honolulu became to me, that first im- 
pression never wore off. There was something de- 
lightfully free in a life where so much of the time 
could be spent in the open air, in the midst of a culti- 
vated people, where all the necessaries and most of 
the luxuries were close at hand and few of the annoy- 
ances. One could wish, it is true, that the ship 
Wellington from San Blas, Mexico, which in 1826 be- 
queathed its mosquitoes to Hawaii had never found 
its way there; but think of the comfort of a land 
where one can wander through thickets of ferns and 
luxuriant tropical growths, knowing that no snake is 
hidden among them, nor any insect whose bite is 
deadly ! 

Honolulu has good schools and churches, a college, a 
public library, street cars, electric lights, good markets 
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and commercial houses, a well-managed telephone sys- 
tem, a railroad, daily newspapers, beautiful sea-bath- 
ing and a healthful climate, as well as its refined and 
agreeable society. It has also a fine harbor, chiefly 
formed by the coral reef which surrounds most of the 
Island of Oahu, on whose southwestern side Honolulu 
is situated. The northwestern coast of Oahu is 
fringed by a range of steep mountains. These catch 
the moisture and send down their streams to water 
the fertile plain which makes the larger part of the 
island a garden where all the fruits and plants of 
semi-tropical climes can easily be made to grow. 

It is amazing in these days when the records of hu- 
man progress are.so open to all who read and think, 
to hear many in the United States who would not 
like to be called igncrant speak of the high minded 
and intelligent communities in Hawaii, who are now 
the ruling power there, as ‘‘filibusters and greedy 
adventurers.” But at least one good thing will come 
out of all this political turmoil over Hawaiian affairs. 
The general public will learn the history of Hawaii and 
the noble character of her American colonists. They 
have with patience and long forbearance held the na- 
tive element at the head of government for the last 
forty years, though often the misrule has been almost 
unbearable, and during the evil reign of Kalakaua, the 
late queen’s brother and predecessor, the task of con- 
tinuing a native monarchy had seemed hopeless. 

The native monarchy in Hawaii is now at an end. 
Since the good and beautiful Bernice Pauahi Bishop, 
the last of the royal line of the Kamehamehas, refused 
the crown in 1874, its fall has only seemed a question 
of time. Whatis the future before that little island 
group, which seems by all the gifts of nature to be 
the brightest gem in the wide Pacific? America must . 
answer the question. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE COLORED RACES. 


BY SIR SAMUEL W. GRIFFITH, PREMIER OF QUEENSLAND. 


HAT is to be the future of tropical Australia? 
Is it to be a ‘‘ white man’s country,” thatis, a 
country mainly populated by people of European 
descent, who earn their living by applying their own 
labor directly to the soil, and whose children, born 
and bred in the country, live and thrive in it and look 
on it as their true home? Or is it irrevocably or- 
dained by nature that this territory shall be the home 
of the colored races? Each view is honestly held by 
many persons who have seriously given their minds 
to the question. But can either in our present state 
of knowledge be maintained with absolute confidence ? 
Probably few persons are so constituted that their 
ideas of what is good or evil do not, to some extent, 
influence their opinions on all subjects that go beyond 
the limits of abstract truths, and involve the welfare 
of themselves or their fellows. And the consequences 
to Australia of the final answers to be given to these 
questions are so serious that it is not surprising if 
men’s opinions are in this instance, as in others of less 
importance, colored by their wishes. Men who believe 
that the future welfare of Australia depends on its be- 
ing preserved for the white races may be expected, 
not only earnestly to desire to give effect to their 
views, but to believe, even on slight grounds, that the 
attainment of them is practicable. 


It should be remembered, however, that the desire i 


to exclude the colored races from Australia is by no 
means universal. There are persons who regard the 
form of civilization of which Mauritius may be taken 
as a type as in every way desirable. A country in 
which the employer is relieved of all need to perform 
manual labor, and is waited upon by numerous serv- 
ants; where, in short, the distinction bebween mas- 
ter and servant is clearly and permanently defined, 
has features which are not unattractive to many 
minds. The necessary incidents that in such a coun- 
try the ruling class must be of limited number, and 
that the children of the masters, unless they emigrate. 
must in ashort time become too numerous to be main- 
tained in the privileged condition of manual idleness. 
are lost sight of. Yet it seems clear that in sucha 
community, unless some other outlet is found for the 
increasing population, a large portion of it must sink 
from the caste of masters, and form an inferior ciass 
for whom it will be hard to find a place in the social 
system. What would be the ultimate history of such 
a country it is difficult to predict. The distant pros- 
pect, at any rate, is not so attractive as the immediate 
view. appears toa short-sighted observer. And it is 
quite certain that such a state of society is not com- 
patible with the system of government now estab- 
lished in Australia. 

The strong feeling of antipathy to Asiatic races that 
is now so markeda feature of the British speaking 
people in America and Australia seems to be a modern 





phenomenon. History records no instance of a similar 
race-hatred. Perhaps, however, the new phenomenon 
will appear upon consideration to be a natural con- 
sequence of a movement not limited to Australia or 
America, and-which is one of the most important of 
modern times. 

The phrase, ‘‘ the living wage,” itself indicates the 
fundamental idea of the movement. The improved 
education of the manual workers, which has enabled 
them to compare their condition with that of other 
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persons in the same community, and to discuss the 
reasons and justifications for the great existing in- 
equalities, has led to the formation, in the place of 
mere vague and inarticulate aspirations, of a general 
and articulate, and—so to say—collective desire to 
better their condition, or at least to prevent it from 
falling below a tolerable level. It is recognized, or 
thought to be recognized, that there is a minimum 
standard of comfort below which their -condition 
ought not to be allowed to fall. This is, indeed, put 
forward sometimes as an axiomatic truth. The dis- 
tinct formulation of the truth is, however, only the 
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resultant of forces* which have been operating for 
many years. The popular opposition to the introduc- 
tion of Chinese and other colored races originated not 
in a fear of their numbers, or any dread of a forcible 
invasion, although that risk is not an imaginary one, 
but in an instinctive sense of danger likely to arise 
from unequal competition. 

It was felt rather than argued that the standard of 
living of the Asiatic races is lower than that which 
has been accepted as normal in Australia, and that a 
workman cannot compete successfully with a com- 
petitor whose wants are completely satisfied out of a 
remuneration which will not maintain his rival in the 
comfort to which he is accustomed. In sucha strug- 
gle the fittest is the man whose wants are least, and 
he will be the survivor. That this is the real ground 
of opposition is illustrated by the fierce objection that 
was made to the proposal made in 1890 to introduce 
Italian laborers into Queensland; their standard of 
comfort was thought to be lower than the normal 
standard of Australia. 

In point of fact, the objection seems to be founded 
on unanswérable grounds. If unrestricted competi- 
tion is allowed, the victory must be to the competi- 
tor whose wants are satisfied with the smallest return 
from his work. But it should not be forgotten that 
the underlying basis of the objection is identical with 
that upon which is rested the policy of protection to 
local industries. And it may well be that in the one 
case, as in the other, any relief that may be given by 
restrictive laws will prove, with the continuous ex- 
pansion of intercourse between the different parts of 
the world, to be merely temporary. It is quite possi- 
ble that the standard of comfort may, as that inter- 
course becomes more perfect, be finally fixed for all 
the world on the basis of the lowest standard of any 
competing country. In the meantime, most people 
will find it impossible not to sympathize with those 
who desire to put off that evil day as long as possible. 

It is easy, then, to see why there may exist a 
strong, and even a passionate desire to prevent the 
establishment of that low standard in any part of the 
continent, where, if once established, its influence 
would necessarily and quickly permeate through the 
whole of Australia. 

Reference has already been made to the unsuit- 
ability of the present system of government to a 
population consisting..of a few masters and many 
servants. The system would be equally unsuitable 
whether the power of government were reserved to 
the employers alone or were shared by the poorer 
members of the white population. 

If, then, tropical Australia is to be inhabited mainiy 
by a colored population, not only will a new form of 
government be required, so that there will be two 
distinct, and probably antagonistic, forms of govern- 
ment on the Australian continent, but ultimately the 
standard of comfort for the working population of 
all Australia will be in danger of being reduced to 
that of the colored races, 

If, on the other hand, the faith of those who be- 
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lieve that tropical Australia can become the perma- 
nent home of the white races turns out to be well- 
founded, a future, which most people will regard as 
fairer and happier, is open for that part of the con- 


 tinent. 


A third view has lately been suggested, involving 
in a sense the combination of the two main theories, 
namely, that the cultivation of tropical Australia 
should be carried on by European farmers, each in 
possession of a small area of land and tilling it with 
the aid of a few colored laborers. This system is 
already in operation to a considerable extent in 
Queensland. It may be doubted, however, whether 
although admirably adapted as a temporary expedi- 
ent in the process of substituting small estates for 
large ones, it can be regarded as essentially different 
in principle or in ultimate results from that of white 
masters and colored servants. 

If this system should become a permanent institu- 
tion, it is difficult to see how the creation of two dif- 
ferent castes can be avoided. The caste of masters 
would, for a time at least, be more numerous, and 
would have stability within itself, but it would be 
none the less a caste, and the ordinary incidents of 
such a state of society would follow. There would 
be no room for the unsuccessful master or his family. 
In the mean time the system is doing admirable 
work. Employers and their families work in the 
fields, sometimes without, oftener with, their colored 
servants. And if tropical Australia is ultimately to 
be a “white man’s country,” it is by the working 
of this system that the possibility of the result will 
be shown. 

But it is most important that it should be recog- 
nized that the whole question is still in an experi- 
mental stage. The effects of field labor in tropical 
Australia upon Europeans and their children cannot 
be certainly known in the first generation. Most 
careful attention should be given to the practical 
effects of such labor upon the health and vitality of 
the race. And, until the results are known, is it too 
much to hope that no action may be taken which 
might practically conclude the question, and condemn 
this part of the continent to the condition of an 
Asiatic province, where no room is found for the 
homes of our European agricultural population ? 
Nor must it be forgotten that our knowledge of the 
adaptability of the Anglo-Saxon race to various 
climates and conditions is not exhaustive. 

Many of these considerations are too often lost sight 
of, the disputants contenting themselves with ve- 
hement assertion—on the one side that white people 
cannot thrive, nor white labor do the necessary 
work’; and on the other, that the Asiatic must go. 
The problem, however, is not to be solved by asser- 
tion. Statesmen will apprehend and steadily bear in 
mind the real nature of the question, remembering 
that their policy will not only govern the future 
political and social history of tropical Australia, but 
must seriously affect the welfare of the whole con- 
tinent. 











MISS BARTON AND HER WORK,—A PROMISED BIOGRAPHY. 


*~ROM the tenor of the allusions that have been 
made at different times by the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS to the character, career and great philanthropic 
undertakings of Miss Clara Barton, our readers will 
not need to be assured of the unvarying desire of 
this magazine, not merely to do grudging justice to 
our eminent countrywoman, but to yield to no one 
in the heartiness of our commendation and in the 
thoroughness of our recognition. Moreover, it is the 
rule of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, in its sketches of 
the life and work of distinguished personalities, to rep- 
resent the subjects of these a: cicles with sympathy, 
and as they appear at their best to those who appre- 
ciate and understand them. There was certainly no 
intention upon the part of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
that this rule should be disregarded in an article 
treating of the Red Cross movement, and of the life- 
work of Miss Clara Barton, who represents the Ameri- 
can wing of that great international cause. It was 
therefore with no little surprise and pain that we 
have received, since the publication of the sketch in 
our March number, several letters from gentlemen 
well qualified to speak for Miss Barton, declaring that 
from her point of view and from theirs the article was 
of unfriendly tone, while in its biographical details it 
was inaccurate at points which Miss Barton would 
consider serious rather than trivial. Among these 
letters was one from Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, 
which we are assured represents the feeling of those 
most closely associated with Miss Barton and her 
work. Whatever other reputation the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS may have earned, we believe it has won a 
name for the qualities of frankness, fairness and 
courtesy ; and it will cling with no little jealousy and 
solicitude to its good character in these regards. It 
seems to us that these qualities would require the 
publication of Judge Sheldon’s letter: and we here- 
with print it without grudging or hesitation. It is 
as follows : 
To the Editor of the Review of Reviews: 

When Archbishop Hare wrote his life of John Sterling 
he unwittingly did something for the cause of good litera- 
ture, for justice and for truth; he supplied the motive 
and made the necessity that some one with really adequate 
preparation and some knowledge of the subject, and not 
totally disqualified by temperament and bias, should do 
the work well that had been done badly. At least so 
it seemed to stout, bluff Thomas Carlyle, who knew some- 
thing of the real Sterling and was stirred with indigna- 
tion, with a deep sense of the injustice, the inadequacy, 
the utterly false color and atmosphere which the great 
prelate had thrown around the life and work of his friend; 
he felt very deeply that whatever were the merits or de- 
merits of that life and work, they did not deserve to be 
set in a sort of pillory in literature for all time, as the 


Archbishop had wittingly or unwittingly left his unhappy 
victim ; whether through his own limitations, through 
want of information or of sympathy, or of a temperament 
unfitting him for his work, or by all, was not so impor- 
tant. It seemed to have been a case of literary homicide, 
perhaps of murder, the taking rather than the writing of 
alife. It brought out those words of flaming indignation 
which have often done valiant service since: ‘‘It is too 
bad.” ‘Let aman be honestly forgotten when his life 
ends, but let him not be mis-remembered in this way.” 
And further he says: ‘‘My private thought was how 
happy it comparatively is for a man of any earnestness of 
life to have no biography written of him, but to return 
silently with his small, sorely foiled bit of work to the 
Supreme Silence who alone can judge of it or him; and 
not to trouble the Reviewers and greater or lesser public 
with attempting to judge it.” _ 

But the work was done, and to Carlyle ‘‘ it by no means 
appeared what help or remedy any friend of Sterling’s 
could attempt.” At any rate, Carlyle felt literally com- 
pelled as a sort of remedy to take up the whole matter 
sympathetically and with some adequate preparation to 
write a true life of Sterling, which has been a great con- 
tribution to biographical literature and a great vindica- 
tion to one to whom it might never have come if the in- 
adequacy, the injustice and the cruelty of his first biog- 
rapher had been less conspicuous and pronounced. 

These suggestions must have been recalled by every 
one of Clara Barton’s innumerable friends in all parts of 
this country and the world, as the sketch of her life and 
work in the March number of the REVIEW or REVIEWS 
was read. What to do about this last case of biographi- 
cal murder of a woman worthy at least of some fair and 
intelligent treatment at the hands of her countrymen ap- 
pears not altogether plain at first to those who do know 
something of the facts and the real spirit of her life and 
work ; who recognize in that life and work in the great- 
est huma est movement of the nineteenth century, one 
of the truly heroic characters by which that movement 
has been broadened and made successful and by which a 
new spirit has been infused ito the intercourse of Na- 
tions in peace as well as in war, and through which in- 
numerablie blessings have been brought to those ready to 
perish. They know that it was her personal good fort- 
une to have carried through the Conference of Nations 
in 1884 at Geneva, against much opposition, the proposal 
to broaden the work of the Red Cross movement from 
activity in the calamities of war to activity in all the 
greater calamities of peace, widely known as ‘the 
American amendment” and in pursuance of which she is 
now carrying on in the Sea Islands of South Carolina one 
of the greatest works by which the Red Cross movement 
has anywhere ever been illustrated and practically car- 
ried out. And while she is doing this important work 
this unfortunate sketch appears that cripples the move- 
ment, hinders her work and does her fearful injustice. 

It does not help to say that this was not the intent and 
spirit of that sketch ; per:apsit was not. The effect of 
it, so far as it has any, is felt as detrimental and all that 
her friends now ask is that you will not in the future be 
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even an unconscious helper in a work so injurious ; and 
announce that a true biography of Clara Barton and an 
adequate history of the Red Cross movement, particularly 
in the United States, will be forthcoming at an early day. 

Such a work would fitly crown the great services which 
she has rendered to her day and generation—services 
which are and long will be held in grateful and loving re- 
membrance by millions of her own countrymen and mill- 
ions in all the forty-four nations now ranged beneath. the 
banner of the Red Cross, and by those future generations 
which she will thus reach and bless by an influence evi- 
dently destined to spread and deepen as it flows down the 
stream of time. 

Indeed it seems to make imperative now what her 
friends have been long urging:‘upon her, the necessity 
that she herself shall write and publish an autobiography 
while yet the day of her great and useful life, now 
westering to its close, has not wholly gone. For that last 
crowning work of her life may her health and life be 
spared. No other can possibly be so important for her to 
undertake and to carry out as she alone can do it. 

JOSEPH SHELDON. 

New Haven, April 12, 1894. 


By direct inquiry we have become satisfied that the 
article to which Judge Sheldon objects so strongly 
contained various specific inaccuracies; and in no 
quarter will the authentic biography be more heartily 
welcomed than by the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, which is 
glad to have the privilege of making the first an- 
nouncement that Miss Barton will, within a few 
weeks, set to work seriously upon its preparation. 
We must, however, be permitted in the most explicit 
manner to exonerate the writer who prepared the 
article upon the Red Cross movement in our March 
number from any intentional errors, either of state- 
ment or of inference. The great work under Miss 
Barton’s direction, in the name of the Red Cross, that 
was in progress on the Sea Islands off the Carolina, 
coast gave peculiar timeliness to the topic; and the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS in its perhaps too impetuous de- 
sire to publish an article without delay, could give 
only the briefest ‘time for preparation. We had sup- 
, posed that many biographical details regarding Miss 
Barton’s life and career which have at different times 
found their way into print were to be accepted as 
authentic facts of history. The article in question 
did not purport to be based upon interviews with Miss 
Barton,—this direct and preferable source of authen- 
tic knowledge being precluded by the circumstance 
that Miss Barton was wholly absorbed in her arduous 
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labors among the destitute negroes of the Sea Islanas, 
The fact that errors in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
article were copied in good faith from printed sources 
does not make them any less erroneous. 

The whole episode illustrates the importance of the 
collection of autobiographical data by men and 
women who have been the makers of history, and 
whose careers must of necessity possess both interest 
and profitable instruction for posterity. Miss Clara 
Barton’s name will stand in our annals as that of a 
great American heroine. She has wrought through 
a period of years longer by far than that which is 
usually allotted to those who take leading parts in the 
world’s hardest conflicts. She was a pioneer in the 
cause of free schools and elementary education be- 
fore the war. During the years of our civil conflict 
she labored unremittingly for the relief of sick and 
wounded soldiers, and won the undying gratitude of 
the nation. In the Franco-German war her services 
brought not only great, honors to herself, but also 
enhanced reputation and respect to the country 
she represented. And in the international organiza- 
tion of the Red Cross work her participation, as 
Judge Sheldon truly states, has been of the highest 
value and consequence. She has worked effectively 
in the cause of penal reform ; and as the Executive 
head for life of the American Red Cross (the official 
existence of which is due to her efforts at Washing- 
ton), she has subsequently spent the strength of her 
maturer and advancing years as an angel of relief 
upon many fields of appalling calamity. It is fully 
within bounds to say that there is no surviving 
American of either sex whose autobiography, if fully 
given, would constitute so thrilling and so fascinating 
a narrative as that of Miss Clara Barton. We join, 
therefore, most sincerely with our friend Judge 
Sheldon in the hope that Miss Barton’s life and 
strength may be spared for the preparation of this 
important and desirable book. Meanwhile, as we 
have learned directly from Miss Barton, the month 
of May promises to witness the end of the great 
emergency relief work that she has been superintend- 
ing from Red Cross headquarters at Beaufort, South 
Carolina. The early “truck” crops. are maturing in 
that region, and a kindly climate is now rapidly 
coming to the rescue of an heroic band of Red Cross 
workers whose efforts must otherwise soon have 
made them all fit for nothing but along course of 
hospital treatment. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


HISTORY AND DEMOCRACY. 


ISTORY from a Democratic Standpoint” is the 

title of an exceedingly able and scholarly ar- 
ticle in University Extension by Jesse Macy, Profes- 
sor of Political Economy and Constitutional History 
in Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. Instruction in his- 
tory and its study, says Professor Macy, have very 
materially changed with the development and the 
more complete realization of democratic institutions. 
Ancient or classical histories are mainly false his- 
tories in that they give the beginning students false 
notions of the life of those times. Classical Greek his- 
torians described the life and deeds of the aristocracy, 
of the masters who had leisure to discuss the nature 
of the ideal, the beautiful and all that was pleas- 
ant and best in life, whereas the great majority of the 
people were slaves and supported them in their idle- 
ness and philosophizing. We study the euphemisms 
of Greek life, not its wretched realities. From Pales- 
tine, however, we get history and literature of a dif- 
ferent sort, namely, the plain unvarnished truth 
about the wickedness of the people, the follies of the 
kings and the calamities which come upon them be- 
cause of their vicious, Pharisaical life. Modern na- 
tions have professed to follow the teachings from 
Palestine, and yet the notions of Greece have got 
woven into our social fabric. No one now dares pro- 
fess utter indifference to the sufferings of the masses, 
of the laboring people, as was natural to a Greek. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF LEARNING. 
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History and literature nowadays set forth actual 
conditions, and be the truth good or ill, proclaim it re- 
gardless of classes or consequences. ‘‘ This new read- 
ing of history coincides with the sudden and rapid 
growth of democracy. Among the many signs of its 
progress, the College Settlement and University Ex- 
tension are especially significant. These movements 
originated in the venerable English universities which 
have been for centuries consecrated to classical learn- 
ing. Classically educated men have been active in 
promoting the new learning. These men see that 
pagan learning is good, but they see that for the 
founding of a democratic state the New Testament is 
better. The new learning seeks an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all classes of the people. 1t purposes to 
give the people the best learning affords, It seeks to 
establish just relations among men. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


‘The realization of a righteous and orderly demo- 
cratic state for the human race will involve a recon- 
structior of history. It does not require a prophet to 
see that this reconstruction is taking place. A little 
while ago it was customary in the higher schools to 
associate history with literature. That is, history 
was viewed as something to be enjoyed by the cult- 


ured classes along with fairy tales and mythology, 
novels and poetry. Now history is almost univer- 
sally associated with politics. It is studied not as a 
thing to be enjoyed, but as a guide to the most 
serious business of life. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“Again, history is ceasing to be presented as the 
product of afew great men. Of course intelligent 
men have always known that such a presentation of 
history was a mere fiction for the accommodation of 





PROFESSOR JESSE MACY. 


poets and indolent readers. So long as history was 
written for the delectation of a leisured class it was 
but natural that it should be made personal, heroic 
and unreal. This was but a part of the hypocrisies 
whereby the real history of the people has been con- 
cealed from the view of the privileged classes. In 
the making of the democratic state all this will be 
changed. In the light of real history, it will be seen 
more and more clearly that the great man is he who 
sees most clearly. and expresses most perfectly the 
common opinions and aspirations of his fellow men. 
It may still be. convenient to allow the name of a man 
to stand for a crisis in history. A recent 
critic of Mr. Gladstone has compared him to a coach 
dog, which runs in front of the coach and jumps up, 
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and thinks he is leading the coach. This was in- 
tended to be severe and at the same time funny. 
Rightly understood it is neither. There is an implied 
slander upon the coach dog. No one has a right to 
assert dogmatically that an intelligent dog really 
thinks himself to be leading the coach when he goes 
before it. Mr. Gladstone is the greatest statesman of 
his generation, because at all times, like a trained and 
faithful coach dog, he has kept himself in sight and 
in hearing of his charge. No one has any right to 
say that he has imagined himself to be the source of 
movement in the State. He has only been on the 
alert to perceive in what direction God was Ieading, 
and has ever been glad to render what servives he 
was able. Others, equally well born, have lost their 
bearings, because separated from their charge, and 
have unconsciously become political tramps.” 


THE TEACHING OF THE CITIZEN. 


Sound and comprehensive instruction in history, 
continues Professor Macy, is more needed in these 
days because the masses are becoming self-conscious ; 
they are perceiving that it is within their power to 
direct and control their own political, social and in- 
dustrial development ; and they need the wisdom of 
past experience and race suffering to assist them in 
avoiding the evils that our forefathers encountered 
and in most cases brought upon themselves. Our 
people must not only try to avoid evils, but they must 
try to create a just and righteous state which has 
never before existed. In this new state men will have 
perfect equality ; each man will have an equal oppor- 
tunity to rise in life, and no class will thrive and 
prosper at the expense of others, as was the case in 
olden times. Among the resources of the builders of 
the new state we have the public schools, public 
libraries, the political education given at colleges and 
aniversities, our _national and various State statistical 
bureaus and the organization known as University 
Extension. All these unite to instruct the citizen in 
the science of politics and the art* of government by 
teaching men the actual truths of history. 





WHAT “ AMERICANISM” MEANS. 


R. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, in the Forum, 
counsels Americans to be true to American 
ideas, 

‘It is not only necessary to Americanize the im- 
migrants of foreign birth who settle among us, but 
it is even more necessary for those among us who 
are by birth and descent already Americans not to 
throw away our birthright, and, with incredible and 
contemptible folly, wander back to bow down before 
the alien gods whom our forefathers forsook. It is 
hard to believe that there is any necessity to warn 
Americans that, when they seek to model themselves 
on the lines of other civilizations, they make them- 
selves the butts of all right-thinking men; and yet 
the necessity certainly exists to give this warning to 
‘ many of our citizens who pride themselves on their 
standing in the world of art and letters, or, per- 
chance, on what they would style their social leader- 
ship in the community.” ; 
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THE IMMIGRANT'S DUTY. 


‘So, from his own standpoint, it is beyond all ques- 
tion the wise thing for the immigrant to become 
thoroughly Americanized. Moreover, from our stand- 
point, we have a right to demand it. We freely 
extend the hand of welcome and of good-fellowship 
to every man, no matter what his creed or birthplace, 
who comes here honestly intent on becoming a good 
United-States citizen like the rest of us; but we have 
a right, and it is our duty, to demand that he shall 
indeed become so, and shall not confuse the issues 
with which we are struggling by introducing among 
us Old World quarrels and prejudices. There are 
certain ideas which he must give up. For instance, 
he must learn that American life is incompatible with 
the existence of any form of anarchy, or, indeed, of 
any secret society having murder for its aim, whether 
at home or abroad ; and he must learn that we exact. 
full religious toleration and a complete separation of 
Church and State. Moreover, he must not bring in 
his Old World race and national antipathies, but must 
merge them into love for our common country, and 
must take pride in the things which we all take pride 
in. He must revere only our flag; not only must it 
come first, but no other flag should ever come second. 
He must learn to celebrate Washington’s birthday 
rather than that of the Queen or Kaiser, and the 
Fourth of July instead, of St. Patrick’s Day. Our 
political and social questions must be settled on their 
own merits and not complicated by quarrels between 
England and Ireland, or France and Germany, with 
which we have nothing to do; it is an outrage to 
fight an American political campaign with reference 
to questions of European politics. Above all, the 
immigrant must learn to talk and think and be United 


States.” x 
DOWN WITH KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


‘“‘But I wish to be distinctly understood on one 
point. Americanism is a question of spirit, convic- 
tions and~ purpose, not of creed or birthplace. The 
politician who bids for the Irish or German vote, or 
the Irishman or German who votes as an Irishman or 
German, is despicable, for all citizens of this com- 
monwealth should vote solely as Americans ; but he 
is not a whit less despicable than the voter who votes 
against a good American merely because that Amer- 
ican happens to have been born in Ireland or Ger- 
many. Know-nothingism in any form is as utterly 
un-American as foreignism. It is a base outrage to 
oppose a man because of his religion or birthplace, 
and all good citizens will hold any such effort in ab- 
horrence. A Scandinavian, a German or an Irish- 
man who has really become an American has the 
right to stand on exactly the same footing as any na- 
tive-born citizen in the land, and is just as much en- 
titled to the friendship and support, social and po- 
litical, of his neighbors. Among the men with whom I 
have been thrown in close personal contact socially 
and who have been among my staunchest friends and 
allies politically, are not a few Americans who happen 
to have been born on the other side of the water, in 
Germany, Ireland. Scandinavia, and I know no better 
men in the ranks of our native-born citizens. 
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OUR COMMON CAUSE. 


‘* We Americans can only do our alloted task well, 
if we face it steadily and bravely, seeing but not fear- 
ing the dangers. Above all, we must stand shoulder 
to shoulder, not asking as to the ancestry or creed of 
our comrades, but only demanding that they be in 
very truth Americans, and that we all work together, 
heart, hand and head, for the honor and the greatness 
of our common country.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. 


HE Rev. Edward T. Bromfield, D.D., presents 
in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
some interesting facts relating to the recent growth 
of Sunday schools throughout the world. There are, 
he says, over 22,000,000 persons—teachers and schol- 
ars—enrolled as members of Protestant Sunday 
schools in different parts of the world. Nearly half 
of these are in the United States—more than one- 
sixth of our population, while 88 per cent. of the en- 
tire number speak the English language or are domi- 
ciled in English-speaking countries. 
IN EUROPE. 


“According to a statement made at the World’s 
Sunday School Convention, held last autumn at St. 
Louis, there are now 25,099 Sunday schools, 81,950 
teachers and 1,635,000 scholars in the different conti- 
nental nations of Europe—a gain since 1889 of 500,- 
000 scholars. Some of this gain, it is true, may be 
more apparent than real, owing to increasing thor- 
oughness in statistical work, but there is no reason 
to question the substantial accuracy of the figures. 
There are now, as was also stated at the convention, 
twenty-one organizers at work in continental Europe, 
each a native of the land in which he labors and 
thoroughly trained to the Sunday school method, so 
that even greater results may be expected in the 
future than are here recorded. 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC, 


‘‘ Of the nineteen or more nationalities of Europe, 
five are staunchly Roman Catholic. In three of these 
—Italy, Spain and Portugal—the cause seems to have 
declined. In the other two—France and Austria— 
important gains have been made. In Germany, with 
a population 35 per cent. Roman Catholic, the ad- 
vance has been very gratifying. Germany is credited 
with sending a rationalistic spirit to Great Britain 
and America; in return these are giving her Sunday 
schools and winning her children to the evangelical 
faith. Although Germany has a very large Protest- 
ant population, she has not heretofore taken kindly to 
the Sunday school. The Protestant pastors, it is true, 
catechise the young people of their flocks, but from 
the time of confirmation onward through life the aver- 
age German Protestant neglects both Bible and 
church, and Sunday schools have been few and far 
between. In 1874 there were in the whole of Germany 
1,218 schools and 86,418 teachers and scholars, with 
a Protestant population of about 26,000,000. The re- 
turns for 1893 show 5,900 schools and 784,769 teach- 
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ers and scholars, an average weekly gain since 1889 
of no less than seventeen schools and 2,244 teachers 
and scholars. The increase in population has been 
12 per cent. and in Sunday school membership 81.9 
per cent. The following table gives the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant population, Sunday school 
membership—teachers and scholars—for 1889 and 
1898, percentage of increase during that period and 
ratio to the entire Sunday school membership of the 
world. Ihavetaken the populations from ‘‘ Mulhall’s 
Dictionary” for 1892. Perhaps 214 percent. might be 
added in most cases. I have not quoted the Greek 
Church and Jewish population. The Sabbath school 
statistics are those of the World’s Convention of 1893, 
The total membership, teachers and scholars, the 
world over, is 22,508,661. The reader will notice that 
throughout this paper I use the terms Sabbath school 
and Sunday school synonymously, usage differing 
among the churches on this point. 
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‘“‘ The above table will bear very Close study. The 
Protestant population of continental Europe at the 
present time is in the neighborhood of 50,000,000, 
about equal to the Protestant population of the United 
States. In the matter of Sabbath schools, however, 
Europe is deplorably behind, having only about 8 
per cent. of the entire Sabbath school membership of 
the world, while the United States has 49 per cent., 
and Great Britain, with a Protestant population of 
less than 30,000,000, has a percentage of 32.5. This 
8 per cent. in the continent of Europe represents, 
however, an actual gain in Sunday school member- 
ship during the past four years of about 50 per cent., 
the ratio of increase in Germany being 81.9 per cent. 
and in Russia and Norway over 150 per cent.” 
Schocls are also reported as growing rapidly in Indie. 
China and Japan. 
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The International Sunday School Convention, an 
American and Canadian institution working in unison 
with the World’s Convention, and in close alliance 
with the London Sunday School Union in its foreign 
work, represents a great movement in the Church, 
** Tt was born some twenty-five years ago of the resist- 
less desire in the hearts of multitudes of Sunday 
school workers for interdenominational fellowship 
in their struggle for improvement and increased 
spiritual fervor. The convention meets every three 
years, elects officers, listens to papers and dis- 
cussions, passes resolutions, levies assessments: on 
State conventions, authorizes special subscriptions 
for well-defined purposes, and then adjourns for three 
years, leaving its affairs to be managed meanwhile by 
an Executive Committee. Representation in the In- 
ternational Convention is by delegation, on a well- 
defined scale, from State and Provincial conventions, 
the latter growing out of county and township organ- 
izations. There are 1,768 county conventions among 
the 2,712 counties comprised in the fifty-one States 
and Territories of the United States. A field superin- 
tendent and two or three normal instructors are per- 
manently employed by the Executive Committee. 
About twenty States sustain as many State superin- 
tendents, who give their whole time to field work. 
Others employ similar agents, male and female, for 
portions of theirtime. In all, between thirty and forty 
efficient organizers and agents are more or less regu- 
larly engaged. These persons travel extensively, 
visiting and organizing conventions, establishing 
normal institutes, encouraging churches and individ- 
uals to establish Sabbath schools, and doing all in 
their power to promote the interests of such schools 
from an interdenominational point of view. The 
organization, as a whole, forms a great statistical 
bureau, and its labors in this respect have earned for 
it a deserved reputation.” 

SELECTION OF LESSONS. 


‘“‘The one work, however, of all others which has 
made the International Convention famous has been 
the preparation of the International Sunday School 
Lessons—a series of selected passages from the Bible. 
Resolutions in favor of this plan were adopted after 
long discussion at the convention which met in Indi- 
anapolis in 1872, and a committee was appointed to 
carry those resolutions into effect. The committee 
chose corresponding members in England, and, thus 
re-enforced, proceeded to map out a seven-years’ course 
of Bible study. This system of lessons, although 
much criticised, has become exceedingly popular, has 
been adopted by all the leading Protestant Churches 
in Great Britain and America, except the Church of 
England and her sister communions, and is used in 
all the schools affiliated with the World’s Convention. 
The Lesson Committee in announcing the fourth 
course say: ‘We have never supposed this to be the 
ideal way of studying the Bible, but in our Sunday 
schools we have few ideal teachers and scholars. Our 
aim has been to reach the average wants and capa- 
bilities of those for whom we have labored.’ ” 
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MGR. SATOLLI ON THE PAPACY. 


CCORDING to promise, Mgr. Satolli replies in 

the International Journal of Ethics for April 

to Signor Mariano’s article in the January number on 

‘Italy and the Papacy.” The significance of his re- 

ply lies not so much in his polemic against the Nea- 

politan professor, as in the statement of Papal policy 

which he makes ; for Archbishop Satolli, the Papal 

Delegate to America, is deep in the counsels of the 

present Pope, and has himself been thought of as pos- 
sible heir to the triple crown. 


WHY CATHOLICISM IS ‘‘ EXTERNAL” AND SENSUOUS. 


He indignantly repels the professor’s) assertion that 
Catholicism is ‘‘a religion of externals,” or a ‘‘ me- 
chanical function.” The chief aim of Catholicism is 
to promote the ‘‘ inward spiritual life ;” but the form 
of worship which makes religion a purely interior 
function will only do for “ flesh freespirits,” or ‘‘ per- 
sons who are all intellect.” ‘‘The great majority of 
mankind, being composites of soul and body, have to 
learn of things divine through the medium of sense, 
and naturally translate their religious feelings into 
outward act. This would be the case even if the 
original balance between spirit and organism had 
never been disturbed. In the actual state of things, 
which makes the control of passion an essential func- 
tion of religion, external forms are all the more neces- 
sary. Eye andear become the channels of tempta- 
tion and corruption, and it is only through the senses 
that images of a higher sort can be awakened, nobler 
aspirations aroused, and virtuous action secured. 
Such notions . . . are amply verified in the his- 
tory of Protestantism, the positive forms of which are 
coming back to ritual and liturgical observance. 

The granting of indulgences, continues Mgr. Satolli, 
presupposes the forgiveness of sin and obliges the 
penitent to good works. Prayer, fasting, alms are 
meritorious only if inspired by faith and sanctified by 
grace. The honor—not adoration—paid to saints is 
subordinate to the worship of God, and only glorifies 
Him through His higher works. The veneration of 
images and relics proceeds from the most natural of 
impulses, and is intended for the originals, of which 
these things are but reminders. The moral and re- 
ligious depression of Italy springs not from the 
Church, but from other influences—notably the Ra- 
tionalistic movement which began in England last 
century. The true solution is not Protestantism or 
Rationalism, but.a revival of Catholic faith and prac- 
tices. 

THE POPE’S INTERNATIONALIZATION NECESSARY. 


The reinstatement of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope is aa international necessity, which the 
writer illustrates by the position of Egypt, Belgium 
and the District of Columbia with its exceptional 
conditions. As the subject of any one State, the Pope 
must be the object of suspicion or alarm either to 
that State or to other States. Still more, as head of 
the Catholic Church, must the Pope be independent 
of all human authority. ‘‘ Conversely, his reinstate- 














ment, while satisfying a well-founded claim and bet- 
tering the condition of the Church, would be highly 
profitable to Italy. Without the least prejudice to 
the real unity of the nation, without any diminution 

of national power or hindrance to lawful aspirations, 
¢it would bring about domestic peace and improve 
foreign relations. 


‘*OUTSIDE THE CHURCH NO SALVATION.” 


After defending the Pope’s ecclesiastical activity 
and the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, which he 
describes as ‘‘ essentially the philosophy of Aristotle,” 
the writer thus ‘‘ states the Catholic doctrine” on the 

-necessity of Church to salvation: ‘‘ Christ founded a 
Church and intrusted to her the means of salvation ; 
hence, objectively speaking and in general, the neces- 
sity of belonging to that Church. Those who recog- 
nize this fact, yet refuse to enter the Church, evidently 
deprive themselves of the means of salvation, besides 
disobeying the ordinance of God. Those who remain 
outside the Church because they are convinced that 
their own religion is the true one, possess the means 
of salvation in an imperfect manner, or perhaps not 
at all, Should they be lost, it will not be because 
they were non-Catholics, but on account of the sins. 
they have committed. Such is the meaning of the 
proposition extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that, while the Church maintains 
this doctrine as to the conditions fixed by Christ for 
salvation, she forbids us to pass sentence upon the lot 
of any one who is called from this life, declaring that 
the destiny of every man is a question for God’s judg- 
ment alone.” 

To the charge of luxury among the higher clergy 
and destitution among the lower, the writer answers : 
‘Tn our day luxury is unknown intheChurch . . . 
and the expenses of the Vatican have been reduced 
to a minimum.” It is the government. which pays 
the lower clergy such miserable pittances. 

THE ALLIANCES WHICH LEO WOULD FAVOR. 

Against the accusation that the papacy connects 
itself with now.the Triple Alliance and now the 
Franco-Russian alliance, Mgr. Satolli observes: 
‘¢ The alliances which Leo XIII would favor and sup- 
port are of a far different character—more pacific and 
more conducive to civilization. He would certainly, 
if occasion offered, take the initiative toward a Eu- 
ropean disarmament, and in doing so he would be 
faithful to the ‘secular traditions of the Roman 
Church.’ The spirit which brought about the Truce 
of God, which federated the nations in the Holy 
Roman Empire, which leagued them in the Crusades 
against encroaching barbarism, and which made the 
Court of Rome a court of arbitration for the strong 
and of appeal for the weak—this spirit lives on in the 
papacy, and would avail more to-day for the har- 
monious development of civilized Europe than the 
millions of soldiery armed to keep peace or the over- 
zeal of rulers whose protests against war are its real 
provocation.” ; 

In the union of spiritual and temporal sovereignty 

‘* the spiritual would always control.” 
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The Pope refuses to accept and also to resist with 
force the condition thrust on him by the Italian gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ He realizes that violence can never be- 
get stability, and desires that the restitution of his 
temporal domain should be dictated by a sense of 
equity, freely accepted by the people of Italy, and 
sanctioned by the other powers. 
‘*THE SOCIAL FORM OF CHRISTIANITY.” 

Mgr. Satolli thus sums up the situation : ‘‘ The 
very idea of religion is now on trial. But religion in 
the concrete means Christianity, and the social form 
of Christianity is Catholicism, and the heart of 
Catholicism is the papacy. Hence every attack upon 
the Church and her head is likewise an attack upon 
Christianity and religion itself. Conversely, all who 
maintain the religious idea and its Christian form 
must side with Catholicism and the Pope. Yet how 
can the papacy accomplish its mission unless, in its 
own possession, it stands apart from the trammel of 
secular power, and aloof from the clashing of rival 
interests?” 


THE POPE AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


E have all heard of the boast of a famous law- 
yer that he could drive a coach-and-six 
through any or every act of the British Parliament. 
The Contemporary Review shows us this month how 
a Roman Catholic, avowing the most devoted loy- 
alty to the Holy See, can drive a whole troop of 
tenets taken from the Higher Criticism through a 
hostile Papal encyclical. The anonymous author of 
the article which created a great stir several months 
ago on “‘ The Policy of the Pope,” returns once more 
to the charge. He tells how his delight on first hear- 
ing that His Holiness intended to deal with the mod- 
ern problems of Scripture study was dashed on find- 
ing that the Sovereign Pontiff was being inspired by 
a priori theologians, the accusers of tne very few 
Catholics competent to pronounce on questions of 
Biblical criticism. 
THE POPE AFFIRMS INERRANCY. 

He then gives the text of the encyclical. He says 
that its rules of guidance in apparent collisions be- 
tween science and the Bible ‘‘ are all summed up in 
Augustine’s comprehensive rule that when- 
ever a new fact is discovered by science and so con- 
clusively established that it cannot be called in ques- 
tion, it behooves us to set about proving that it does 
not run counter to Holy Writ ; but if a new scientific 
proposition be found incompatible with the testimony 
of the Bible, then it is our bounden duty to demon- 
strate that it is most false, or if we cannot accom- 
plish this, we must, at least, firmly believe without 
the shadow of a doubt that it is so.” 

But what chafes the writer most is the statement 
of the Pontiff that ‘‘there is no error in the Bible.” 
For “ God is the author of Holy Writ,” to whom the 
individual writers were as our hands are to our 
brains; and to deny the inerrancy of Scripture is 
either to pervert the Catholic doctrine of Inspiration 
or to accuse God of error. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL NOT INFALLIBLE, 


Whereupon the writer affirms of those who accept 
the conclusiens of the Higher Criticism: ‘‘ Their 
first and predominant feeling is of profound relief 
that a papal encyclical is not a binding definition ex 
cathedra, but a document which, while challenging 
the respect of the least enthusiastic Catholic, is not 
exempt from the criticism of the most fervent, and 
that our Church is so marvelously constituted that 
its Sovereign Pontiff may—like Pope Honorius—con- 
fer a much more solemn sanction upon dangerous 
and damnable errors without in the least compro- 
mising her infallibility or forfeiting his own. . 

We may without presumption predicate fallibility of 
papal writings when they deal with scientific theories 
and deny verifiable facts.” 


IS THE POPE IGNORANT ? 


After a hurried statement of these results of the 
Higher Criticism the writer alleges that also the 
“lower” or textual criticism which the Pope ap- 
proves leads inevitably to conclusions just as far re- 
moved from traditional views 

The Pope’s ‘‘reasoning was that of a generous 
mind which takes a large and sweeping view of a 
question, unconfused by a knowledge of exact de- 
tails.” Thus politely does the writer declare here 
what he hints less clearly elsewhere, that the en- 
cyclical reveals the Pope’s ignorance of the subject i in 


hand. 
THE PLIGHT OF INTELLIGENT CATHOLICS. 


Thus dramatically he states his case: ‘‘ All reason- 
able men admit that there are numerous errors and 
inconsistencies in the Bible, and all Christians are 
unanimous in ascribing them to the human authors 
of the books. ‘There are no human authors,’ cries 
our Holy Father. ‘God is the sole author of the 
Bible. He is responsible for the whole, and all its 
parts.’ ‘Whom shall we saddle with the errors, 
then?’ ask intelligent Catholics, alarmed. ‘You 
must prove that there are none,’ is the reply. ‘ Well, 
but Higher Criticism proves the contrary,’ we insist. 
‘Shut your eyes to Higher Criticism, then, and re- 
strict yourselves to text criticism, which is perfectly 
harmless,’ is the rejoinder embodied in the encyclical. 
Now, it is become clear that text criticism, nay that 
common sense, reveals these errors and inconsisten- 
cies which must of necessity be attributed to God or 
man, and which the Pope forbids us to ascribe to 
man. The position of intelligent Catholics is piti- 
able. 

‘To sum up. The papal»encyclical.tends.to effect 
neither more nor less than a revolution in our attitude 
toward the Bible, without any sufficient cause. In 
the name of reason, it lands us ina maze of diffi- 
culties and contradictions, whence the wit of man is 
unable to find an issue. In the name of religion, it 
undermines our sentiment of awe for the Divine at- 
tributes, by shifting the burden of error from the 
shoulders of fallible men, and declaring that we must 
either deny its existence. or else tax God Himself with 
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ignorance. And what . . does our Church gain 
by the change? It gains nothing and risks every- 
thing.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’ PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


HE opening paper of the North American Review 
for April is by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
who relates his personal reminiscences of the Vatican 
Council which convened in Rome December 8, 1869. 
The writer himself happened to be the youngest 
bishop in the Council, and he states that while his 
youth imposed on him a discreet silence among his ~ 
elders. he does not remember to have missed a single 
session and was an attentive listener at all the debates. 
There were in attendance at this Council 737 prelates. 
Every continent, every island of importance, every 
nation on the face of the globe, except Russia, was 
represented by its hierarchy. Latin was the official 
language of the Council. In the following paragraphs 
Cardinal Gibbons explains why this language was 
exclusively used in the Vatican Council, and is to-day 
emplcyed in the liturgy of the Western Church: 
‘“* When Christianity was established, Rome was mis- 
tress of the civilized world. Wherever the Roman 
standard was planted, there also spread the Roman 
tongue, just as the English language is now diffused 
wherever the authority of Great Britain or of the 
United States holds sway. The Church adopted in 
her public worship the language that she found pre- 
vailing among the people. And she has very wisely 
preserved it in her liturgy, even after it had ceased 
to be a vulgar tongue, as a dead language is not sub- 
ject to the gradual changes of meaning which occur 
in aliving tongue. The jewel of faith is best pre- 
served in the casket of an unalterable language. 


LATIN AS A UNIVERSAL TONGUE. 


‘*TIn like manner we can easily perceive the utility, 
I might say the absolute necessity, of the Latin 
tongue in the deliberations of the Council. Had the 
Bishops no uniform medium to express their senti- 
ments. the Council would have degenerated into a 
Babel of tongues. Public debate would have been 
impracticable, even familiar conversation during the 
intervals of recess between the speeches would have 
been impossible to a great many, for the Bishops’ 
seats were arranged, not by nationality, but by 
seniority of rank. But. thanks to the Latin language, 
which all but a few Orientals understood, each 
Bishop comprehended the discourses almost as 
clearly as if they had been spoken in his native 
tongue. 

NATIONAL SHIBBOLETHS, 

‘¢ While the speeches of all the Bishops were intel- 
ligible to the hearers, an attentive, listener could 
usually detect to what family of nations the orator 
belonged. He could tell whether the speaker was a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, an Italian, a German, or a 
prelate of the English-speaking world, almost as 











readily asan Englishman can distinguish a Scotch- 
man from a Cockney or a Yorkshireman. The pro- 
nunciation or accentuation of certain words, the gut- 
tural sound or the soft cadence, was the shibboleth 
that revealed the nationality of the speaker. Some- 
times a pleasant smile would play on the habitually 
grave countenance of an Italian Cardinal while listen- 
ing-to the language of Cicero uttered with inflection 
and pronunciation unfamiliar to his ears. The accom- 
plished Bishop of Geneva began a speech with a 
graceful apology for his French accent : ‘My voice, 
Most Reverend Fathers, is French, but my heart is 
Roman.’” 
TROUBLES OF AN ORIENTAL. 

Cardinal Gibbons relates an amusing incident of the 
unsuccessful attempt of one of the Oriental Bishops 
to express himself in the language of the Council. 
This Bishop ‘‘ wrote out his address in his native 
Arabic, and had it translated into the language of 
the Council by his Latin secretary. He then read it 
in a loud monotone, without any regard to accentua- 
tion, pronunciation, or punctuation, from beginning 
to end, without comprehending one word of what he 
said. And I think that the audience were as much 
in the dark as the speaker.” 


AMERICAN PRELATES, 


Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, and Archbishop 
Kenrick, of St. Louis, were among the most note- 
worthy prelates from the United States. Archbish- 
op Spalding was a member of the two most impor- 
tant committees, in which he was busily employed. 
He delivered but one discourse during the Council. 
Archbishop Kenrick spoke Latin with admirable ease 
and elegance. ‘‘I observed him day after day,” says 
the Cardinal, ‘‘ reclining in his seat with half closed 
eyes, listening attentively to the debates without 
taking any notes. And yet so tenacious was his 
memory that, when his turn came to ascend the ros- 
trum, he reviewed the speeches of his colleagues with 
remarkable fidelity and precision without the aid of 
manuscript or memoranda.” 


CARDINAL MANNING, 


The most prominent figure. among the Episcopate 
of England was Cardinal Manning. ‘‘ His ema- 
ciated form and ceaseless activity suggested a play- 
ful remark made to him in my hearing by Arch- 
bishop Spalding: ‘I know not how Your Grace can 
work so much, for you neither eat nor drink nor 
sleep.’ He delivered the longest oration in the Coun- 
cil, and yet it hardly exceeded an hour, which 1s evi- 
dence of the usual brevity of the speeches. The 
question is commonly put in America: ‘How long 
did he speak?’ In Europe they ask: ‘What did he 
say?’ Cardinal Manning’s discourse was a most 
logical and persuasive argument, and, like all his ut- 
terances, was entirely free from rhetorical ornament 
and from any effort to arouse the feelings or emo- 
tions. It was a Scriptural and historical treatise ap- 


pealing solely to the intellect and honest convictions 
of his hearers.” 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


R. VIRCHAND A. GANDHI, of Bombay, who 

was one of the most prominent representa- 

tives at the World’s Parliament of Religions, writes 
in the Forum on the subject ‘‘ Why Christian Mis- 
sions Have Failed in India.” It hag been 300 years 
since Western civilization found a footing in India, 
and during this time, says the distinguished Hindu, 
‘‘not a single true Aryan has been converted to the 
Christian faith.” By this he does not mean that 
there are no native Christians in India, natives who 
have been educated in the faith. Christian missions 
have failed in Fndia, he tells us, because the creed 
and faith were not sufficient for the Hindu, whose 
philosophy satisfies alike the simplest mind and 
the intellectual giant. The Aryan philosophy, he 
further explains, begins where Christianity leaves 
off. ‘‘ Christianity ends with the idea of the extra- 
cosmic creator. The Aryan philosophy started with 
this idea and soared higher and higher until it 
lost itself in the essential identity and oneness of the 
intelligent cosmos. The human mind cannot soar 


higher. 
ARYAN TOLERANCE. 


‘Christianity boasts of the time-worn saying of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; but 
what is this compared with the universal love of the 
Aryans? Says the Bhagavad Ghita, ‘ The enlightened 
look with equal love upon a Brahmin full of learning 


'and righteousness, upon a chandala (the lowest of 


castes), a cow, an elephant, or a dog.’ Other relig- 
ions teach, Love your neighbor as yourself ; the Aryan 
philosophy teaches, Look upon all as upon yourself. 
The philosophy of the absolute does not respect caste 
or creed, color or country, sex or society. It is the re- 
ligion of pure and absolute love to all, from the tiniest 
animalcule to the biggest man. Above all, the Aryan 
philosophy is expressly tolerant of all shades of re- 
ligion and belief, for it looks upon all the different 
modes of thought as so many ways to realization of 
the absolute, devised to suit the capacity of various 
recipients. 

‘‘The Christian might say that there is little differ- 
ence between the ‘Essence that underlies the Uni- 
verse’ and theirown God. True, the Essence is one ; 
but the moment you attribute human qualities to this 
Essence and limit it by human conditions, you di- 
verge from us.” 


CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANS, 


Christianity was .universally disagreeable: to the 
Hindu who was educated to the belief that the eating 
of animal food and the drinking of spirituous liquors 
were sins, says Mr. Gandhi. ‘‘ The Christians being 
meat eaters and wine imbibers, seem to us to repre- 
sent a religion devoid of humane practices ; for, to 
the mild Hindu, brotherhood does not mean simply 
the brotherhood of man, but the brotherhood of all 
living beings. That representatives of nations who 
fatten and kill for selfish gratification millions of hogs 
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and steers a day should preach humanity to an al- 
ready humane community, is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the Indian mind, I am not saying that Chris- 
tianity requires a man to eat animal food, but there 
is a prevalent opinion in India that a person becomes 
a Christian simply to gratify his appetite, to eat pro- 
hibited food and t drink intoxicating liquor. When 
a Hindu is seen going into a church, his co-religion- 
ists say nothing ; but if he is seen going into a grog- 
shop, his friends say, ‘He has turned a Christian.’ 
Indeed, they seem to think that animal food and 
spirituous liquors are inseparable incidents of Christi- 
anity.” 

The missionaries, it would seem, have done little 
to disabuse the people of this impression, and have 
not shaped their course to suit what the Hindus re- 
gard as the true ideaof humanity. To them it seems 
strange that Christians, who say they are willing to 
sacrifice their life for their religion, cannot afford to 
sacrifice the gratification of their palates. Mr. Gan- 
dhi concludes his-article with the following eloquent 
appeal : ; 

A ‘“*HEATHEN’S” BOAST. 

‘‘They say that we are heathens. Are the people 
who believe in the eternity of soul, the doctrine of 
reincarnation, in the law of Karma and universal 
justice, and who practice the humanity that they 
preach all the seven days of the week, are they hea- 
thens? Or is it the people who say that the soul of 
man had its beginning in time, but will pass into 
eternity , meaning thereby that it is eternal at one 
end without being so at the other (a contradiction in 
terms); who believe that man was bound down to 
destiny by the freak of an irresponsible Being—judge 
and prosecutor at the same time; and who preach 
brotherhood on Sundays and the rest of the week 
meet in political cabinets to cut the throats of their 
weaker brothers, and to grind down poverty-stricken 
nations simply to enrich themselves? I ask, Is it not 
these that are heathens? If to believe in one’s own 
deeds as the cause of one’s condition ; if to depend 
on one’s self for final bliss rather than on a consti- 
tuted attorney ; if to preach and practice humanity 
toward all sentient beings instead of a small portion 
of them—if this is heathenism I am proud—doubly 
and trebly proud—to be called a heathen. 

**We may not be able to convert each other, but 
we can accomplish not a little in promoting tolerance 
and friendship, and in showing the American people 
that missions in India are not the phenomenal success 
that they are represented to be. From what it has 
been said above it will be apparent that Christian 
missionaries in India have to encounter insuperable 
difficulties, and that the labor is wasted labor.” 


The Hindu Philosophy. 


The leading principles of the Hindu philosophy as 
stated by the Rev. Francis Heyl in the Missionary 
Review of the World are as follows: 

“1. The eternity of the soul retrospective and 
prospective. 

‘©2. The universe is a part of the one eternal soul. 
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The world is evolved not out of chaos, nor out of 
gross particles, but out of soul. Hence, matter as 
well as soul is eternal. 

**3. The soul can exist only through the material 
essence of the body. There are two bodies in connec- 
tion with every soul—a gross material body and a 
subtle ethereal body. The soul is also joined to 
mind as an inlet of thought, but belonging to the 
body. 
‘‘4. The union of soul and body is productive of 
bondage, because the soul must receive all its im- 
pressions through the body, and some are pleasant 
and others painful. The soul also begins to act under 
such circumstances, and all action implies responsi- 
bility and entails consequences which must be borne. 

‘*5. In order that the consequences of action may 
be thoroughly worked out, and in order that the suul 
may be purified from all evil before its absorption 
into deity, it must pass through numberless exist- 
ences, entering into a god or a demon or a man, an 
animal, plant, or even a stone, according to the ex- 
tent of their merit or demerit. 

‘6. This transmigration of souls is the source of 
all evils in the world. All weakness, misfortune, 
misery, sorrow in the case of any one are the result 
of actions in a former existence. 

‘*%, In order to obtain relief from the evils that 
trouble humanity the individual must abstain from 
all thought, from all consciousness of self or person- 
ality. He must return to the condition of soul or 
absorption into the eternal soul, which latter is the 
ideal of the Hindu philosopher. 

The principles of the Hindu’s faith are as follows : 

‘1, All misery consists in attachment to life. 2. 
Misery is to be avoided or gotten rid of by renounc- 
ing all desire, all self-pleasing. 3. This end is at- 
tained : (a) by the observance of good laws; (b) by 
the practice of discipline. 4. The end of all things 
is annihilation.” 


Christian Missions in India. 


The Rev. Edward Storrow’s article in the Mission- 
ary Review of the World directly controverts Mr. 
Gandhi’s assertion that Christianity has failed in 
India. He gives official church statistics showing 
that there were in India in 1890, 559,661 native Chris- 
tians, about 190,000.of whom were communicants. 

Not every one who professes to believe is received 
into the Christian church. ‘‘ Great care is generally 
taken in receiving applicants for baptism, admitting 
members into the churches, employing native preachers 
and receiving any of them into the ministry. The en- 
tire community, though relatively small, is better edu- 
cated, more free, hopeful and aggressive than any 
other. Their morals, virtue and benevolence are 


high—higher even than in the general mass of En- 
glish and American society, though below the level 
usually recognized in professedly religious circles. 
There is, indeed, a small class of so-called Christians, 
usually found in military stations, who bring oppro- 
brium on the name they bear, and are, unfortunately, 
the only representatives of Christianity their masters 
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know or care to know. They are not interested in 
missions, and the instances are numerous where 
they have lived for months near considerable com- 
munities of native Christians without knowing it, 
and on their return to England declaring that they had 
never seen a native Christian station, or that the few 
Christians there were were the refuse of the bazaars. 
These no more represent Indian Christianity than the 
crowds of London and New York represent the piety 
and morals found in these cities. As a rule, the mis- 
sionaries are slow and circumspect in receiving con- 
verts. They could have myriads if they would 
condescend to allure them by mercenary motives, or 
accept all those who apply for baptism. In my opinion 
they err more on the side of hesitation than of haste. 
Such as they have are usually received after due 
waiting and inquiry ; they are carefully instructed, 
and not seldom suffer much in accepting the Christian 
faith. But what wonder, considering whence they 
came and what they were, if a residuum of Asiatic, 
Hindu, and common human defect cleaves to them! 
But as communities it is a matter of surprise that 
they have become so free from the superstitions of 
their ancestors, accepted the great truths of the 
Gospel, and moved far away from Hindu customs and 
opinions toward the New Testament standard of be- 
lief and life. The facts I have given speak for them- 
selves ; but they could be sustained by any amount of 
independent testimony. The London Times corre- 
spondent, for instance, recently wrote, ‘ The status of 
the native Church is rising every year ; so also are the 
character and acquirements of the agents.’ And 
again, on January 24, last year, ‘The Decennial Mis- 
sionary Conference, held in Bombay, had a surprising 
record to show of the result of missionary work. 
During the past nine years with which it deals ex- 
traordinary progress is disclosed in every department 
of evangelistic labor.’ 


NATIVE TESTIMONY. 


‘‘ Native testimony has a value of its own, since 
it expresses the opinions of keen observers and preju- 
diced if not hostile critics ; but since the time of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, with increasing volume and 
strength it has borne witness to the zeal, courage 
and benevolence of the missionaries and the great- 
ness of the changes which are now with ever-increas- 
ing force passing over Hindu society in every direc- 
tion ; and although native vanity and prejudice are 
reluctant to praise what is foreign, the conviction is 
very general that old things are passing away, that 
all the old native religions are decaying, that Chris- 
tianity is the great root-cause of their decay, and 
that it is growing in numbers, prestige, influence and 
power as no other religion. This isnot only the testi- 
mony—I might add, the lament of the thoughtful— 
but ‘the common talk of the bazaars.’ Recently, in 
Calcutta, Dr. Pentecost asked a dignified old man if 
he were a Christian. ‘No, sir,’ was his reply. ‘I 
am a Hindu, and a Hindu I expect to die; yet Iam 
deeply interested in Christian progress in this land, 
for I see that Christianity is surely coming.’ ” 


¥ 
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SOLOMON’S SONG. 


66 ILSKUEREN” has an interesting article by 

Georg Brandes, entitled ‘‘The Song of 
Songs.” According to Brandes, the vivid love-song 
has been preserved to posterity rather by reason of 
its having been as ordinary and natural in the old 
Hebrew days assunshine, than becahse it was thought 
at the time to be worthy of any exceptional note. It 
was only toward the time of Jesus that its beauty was 
heeded, and that the idea occurred of saving it from 
oblivion by including it in the Scriptures, and, for 
this reason, it was obviously necessary that some al- 
legorical meaning should be, attached to it which 
would make it permissible to place it amongst the 
sacred books. Furthermore, allegorical interpreta- 
tion was an art of the times. Theophilus of Antioch 
likened, in the second century, the tree of Lebanon, 
whereof Solomon made himself a bed, to Ruth, in 
whose lap lay hidden the whole of David’s race, and 
the bed to ‘‘the souls who bear God within them.” 
It was in the third century that Origines gave the 
first entirely allegorical meaning to the love-song, 
and in this only the Divine love is expressed, and the 
song is the bridal song between the Church and her 
heavenly Bridegroom. From that time forward the 
only meaning not attributed to the song’ was the 
literal one. This, however, is merely by the way, 
few nowadays accepting the religious interpretation 
heading the chapters of the Song in the Book, and 
the interest of Brandes’ article lying therefore 
chiefly in the theory he advances that the Song is 


neither pure lyric nor drama, but a quaint erotic 


song-play written to be performed with pantomime 
and dance. It comprises solos, duets, and chorus 
PRECEDENCE OF SONG. 

Poetry, Brandes remarks by way of preface, is, 
amongst all races of humanity, of greater age than 
prose, and poetry has sprung from song. We sang, 
not only before we wrote, but before we spoke. Dance 
and song are twin-born—rhythmically united; spell- 
ing corresponds with step. Our forebearsin all prob- 
ability gave vent to musical sounds long before they 
had any intelligible language. Darwin discovers the 
source of language in the calls which both sexes of 
many animal species make when the male is seeking 
to win or allure his mate, and remarks that the use of 
the vocal organs is therefore associated with the high- 
est ecstasy which it isin the power of the animal to 
know. Here, says Brandes, is the source of the oldest 
poetry. The first step to speech was the mention of 
that which had called forth pleasure and attraction. 
‘* How lovely thou art, oh beloved!” That, or some- 
thing similar, is the oldest lyric. If the erotic fancy 
now wins artistic expression by means of song and 
dance, it gives rise to an imagined ecstasy in lieu of 
the real. The ancient bridal dances of Syria were 
naive; the Hymeneals of the Greeks were coarse or 
delicate imitations of the art; and the unbridled 
erotic dances of the Asians, the Egyptians and the 
North Africans all belong to the same class. The 
Hebrews were especially a singing people. They sang 
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their triumph over their enemies, as instance their 
brief wild triumph song, ‘‘ Woe to thee, Moab! thou 
art undone, O people of Chemosh.” Did they discover 
a new well, they sang to their discovery: ‘Spring 
up, spring up, spring up, oh well! Sing ye to it! The 
well that is digged of princes!” 


THE MEANING OF SOLOMON’S SONG. 


Solomon’s song opens with a chorus—several women 
singing to a man—an Oriental harem-like tone over 
the whole : ‘‘ Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth. ; The upright love thee.” Then steps 
forward the chief soloist and sings, ‘‘I am black but 
comely, oh, ye daughters of Jerusalem!” After her 
solo comes a dialogue. ‘Tell me, O thou whom my 
soul loveth,” she asks, ‘‘ where thou feedest ?” In the 
answer is the touch of raillery. ‘If thou know not, 
oh thou fairest of women, go thy way forth by the 
footsteps of the flock,” etc. The reply means plainly, 
‘“‘Wherefore this innocence? Well enough thou 
knowest where thy lover is!” Next comes an erotic 
duet of the old time style of which the Carmen 
amoeboeum of Horace isasample. It is sung by the 
lovers. ‘‘His left hand is under my head and his 
right hand doth embrace me.” Here clearly the 
pantomime comes in. He suits the action to her 
words. She swoons in a spasm of eestasy in his em- 
brace, and this tableau forms the central idea of the 
dance and accompanying song. He turns then to the 
chorus and sings, ‘‘ I charge you, oh ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, that ye stir not up nor awake my love till 
she please !” Georg Brandes’ article is a very lengthy 
one, and his theory can only be given in outline here. 


Origin of Solomon’s Song. 


The origin of the ‘‘ Song of Solomon,” according to 
Karl Budde, in the New World for March, is sug- 
gested by the fact that in Syria “the king’s week” is 
the name given to the first week of married life, dur- 
ing which bridegroom and bride play king and queen. 
The Song of Songs is, he concludes, a collection 
(compiled about 300 B.C.) of songs for marriage fes- 
tivals, in which the bridegroom king is hyperboli- 
cally designated Solomon. Budde pleads for an ex- 
purgated Bible for the use of minors and others, 
which shall omit the Song of Songs and all else likely 
to give decided offense. He quotes the Glarus family 
Bible as an example in point. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE is the subject of a character 
sketch in the Ludgate Monthly. He is described as 
one of the most original men of our time. Even his 
faults are picturesque. ‘‘Of late Mr. Labouchere 
has, in politics, taken himself a little too seriously to 
be consistent with the lines which he originally laid 
down for himself. Years ago he treated life with a 
genial cynicism that made the world an amusing 
study to him and gave to his own work and conversa- 
tion a curious and unusual interest. But the shadow 
of the Grand Old Man has fallen upon him in these 
latter days and has modified his attitude of general 
indifference.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S “ FAILURE.” 


N INDEPENDENT ” writes in the Forum on 

the subject, ‘Mr. Cleveland’s Failure,”— 

with a question mark after “ failure,”—setting forth 

in plain language what he regards as the serious mis- 

takes of the first year of the present Administration, 

and indicating the extent to which Mr. Cleveland 
appears to be responsible for them. 


MARCH 4, 1893. 


We summarize as follows the writer’s story of the 
‘failure:” Mr. Cleveland went into office with a 
.clear purpose—free from personal, factional, or sec- 
tional obligations. As he stated, himself, many 
times, he owed his election to no one, but to the whole 
people. It was his second term of office. He wasre- 
lieved forever of the temptation, which no President 
during his first term has withstood, of shaping his 
conduct for a re-election. He had had experience in 
the office ; and, better yet, he had had the benefit for 
four years, after his own presidential experience, of 
observing the mistakes of another President. 


MARCH 4, 1894. 


This was but a year ago. ‘Ifa national election 
were to be held to-morrow no shrewd observer doubts 
that the Democrats would be defeated in every North- 
ern State and perhaps in more than one Southern 
State.” 

What has happened within a year to bring about so 
greata change? Inthe ‘“ Indeperident’s” opinion, Mr. 
Cleveland himself was largely responsible for this 
change. ‘ At the very outset a singular weakness of 
the President displayed itself. Mr. Cleveland is re- 
markably strong as the leader of a great party in the 
opposition. He is not correspondingly strong as the 
Executive of a victorious party. In one réle he is 
heroic, in the other commonplace. He deals master- 
fully with men in large masses ; ineffectually with 
individuals, Throughout his career he has stood firm, 
for instance, in his declarations, and no doubt in his 
purpose, in favor of civil-service reform, but over 
and over again he has selected men who have put his 
principles to shame. Surely he has stood unflinch- 
ingly for tariff reform. But he has been unable to 
win the loyalty of many of the leaders of his party as 
he won the loyalty of the party itself. On thesideof 
sound finance he has been immovable. But almost 
within his own household the old heresy of fiat money 
has lurked, andan unsound financial measure has been 
passed by his own party. At the very beginning, 
therefore, when Mr. Cleveland came to deal with men 
as individuals, he began to dampen the popular en- 
thusiasm that he had aroused—a popular enthusiasm 
so strong that it might have been trusted, if used 
aright, to smother his enemies forever.” 


THE FIRST MISTAKE, 


It was because of Mr. Cleveland’s long-sighted cour- 
age in boldly committing himself to the policy of a 
radical tariff reform in his first term that he was 
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elected President the second time. The election was 
an emphatic command of the people to reduce the 
tariff and rid it of its protective features. ‘‘ If this 
was not so the popular vote has no meaning. If this 
was not what the people meant, they can never mean 
anything by the ‘popular vote.’” When, however, 
Mr. Cleveland took office on March 4, 1893, in- 
stead of at once calling Congress in extraordinary 
session to set about the work of revising the tariff, he 
began to busy himself with making appointments, 
and while the Administration was thus getting itself 
organized, an opportunity was given the enemies of 
tariff reform who had been retired during the cam- 
paign, to take new courage and make new effort. In 
giving them this opportunity was the beginning of 
the end of Mr. Cleveland’s first mistake. 


THEN CAME THE COMMERCIAL DISASTER. 


Then the summer, big with approaching commer- 
cial disaster, came on. ‘‘ And commercial disaster 
following the Administration’s delay muddled many 
aman whose head had before been clear. Every rural 
member of Congress who had ever dallied with fiat 
money now embraced it ; so that when the President 
was obliged to call Congress in extraordinary session 
to repeal the silver purchase clause of the act of 1890, 
a Congress assembled that had forgotten for the time 
its duty to reform the tariff, but was secretly in 
favor of free silver. No popular enthusiasm could 
withstand this revelation. 

To the credit of Mr. Cleveland, with almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way, he forced the repeal 
of the purchase clause of the silver act, and in ren- 
dering this service he made ‘‘a chapter in our history 
that may be recalled after all actors in it are forgot- 
ten.” 


i 
A TARDY TARIFF MESSAGE, 


Only when the silver purchase law had been re- 
pealed did Mr. Cleveland turn his attention to tariff 
reform, and his message on that subject contained the 
same ring as his more famous message of 1887, ‘ But 
the popular enthusiasm was gone, partly because 
there was the absurdity in intrusting the reformation 
of the tariff to a Congress that was in favor of an un- 
sound currency, but partly also because of a very 
general desire that nothing further should be done 
to create uncertainty in the commercial and industrial 
world.” 


HAWAIIAN DIFFICULTY AND CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 


In the Hawaiian difficulty, which in the meantime 
had grown into prominence, Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘ while 
right in his contention, chose the wrong man for a 
delicate task, and. the prevalent feeling everywhere 
to-day is that the Hawaiian affair was awkwardly 
managed.” 

As regards our foreign service in general, ‘ there 
have, of course, been not a few good appointments ; 
but all around the world at our consular posts are 
men that were selected by a most infelicitous re- 
former because they were unfit.” 
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THE SECOND SERIOUS MISTAKE. 

Mr. Cleveland’s second grievous mistake was ‘‘in 
permitting his old enemies in New York, the ‘ Dem- 
ocratic machine,’ to continue to dominate the party, 
or at least to have good hope of doing so.” The 
writer does not contend that it is the duty of the 
President of the United States to concern himself 
with local party troubles. ‘‘ But when there is such 
a party burden as is sure to wreck his party and to 
thwart the very purpose of its existence, if he do not 
pay heed to it, how can he expect to have his party 
do any high duty?” The cause of tariff reform, the 
cause of civil-service reform, the dignity, integrity, 
and cleanliness, the very existence, in fact, of the 
Democratic party, require its emancipation from the 
New York State machine. Mr. Cleveland could 
have done much more than he has done to accom- 
plish this emancipation. Every triumph that he has 
won has been won by reason of his hostility to this 
machine and by reason of the popular hope of his 
continued hostility. It is not a mere local factional 
fight. It is a struggle to the death. If Hill and 
Murphy and their like are the Democratic party, the 
Democratic party cannot survive. No man can 
doubt this except the man who doubts the success of 
our whole system of popular government. Within 
the last twelve months the tone of the Democratic 
party has slid down from the level of the hervic 
mood of the whole people to the level of the New 
York machine, which is to-day giving its influence to 
the protectionists in the Senate in return for votes 
that have been given to punish Mr. Cleveland. 


COMMONPLACE AS AN EXECUTIVE. 


“Mr. Cleveland’s achievement in bringing a long 
discredited party into power and up to the level of a 
great expectation was herculean. Its sliding back in 
one year was to a degree inevitable, but it has gone 
backward to a greater degree than could have been 
predicted—in great measure surely by reason of his 
two chief mistakes, his tardiness in getting to the 
actual work of tariff reform and his neglect of the 
state of politics in New York. He has proven him- 
self a very great leader in a large struggle for su- 
premacy ; but in the work of doing the task that he 
himself formulated he cannot even choose good tools. 
He lacks imagination. He is a plodding man. He 
cannot see dramatic effects. He cannot play the game 
of statecraft when the time comes for him to move 
men on the board. He cannot measure the effect of 
individualities on public opinion. He is like Jefferson 
in his clear discernment of great principles and in his 
knowledge just when to proclaim them with supreme 
effect. But he has almost the stolid density of his im- 
mediate predecessor when he comes to the task of 
working them out. Not the least instructive lesson 
of Lincoln’s career is that a really great Executive 
must be a man of imagination, even of humor, if pos- 
sible a man also of personal charm. These qualities 
of imagination and personal ‘ magnetism’ have in our 
own time carried through a long political career, 
brilliant if empty, a man who had no principles what. 
ever. These qualities are by no means substitutes for 
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the sterling virtues that Mr. Cleveland has. But they 
are necessary qualities nevertheless for a great Presi- 
dent. Itis avery proper demand that a democracy 
makes, that its enthusiasm shall be kept aglow even 
while its most tedious tasks are in hand. Else at best 
a President or a party becomes but a poor drudge. In 
a hand-to-hand encounter Mr. Cleveland’s enemies 
get the better of him—the same enemies that on a 
larger field he has time and again utterly routed. 
When the President becomes a drudge, so common. 
place becomes even the high duty of the hour that 
popular enthusiasm wanes and the sorriest rogue 
can for a time play the réle of a hero. So strut now 
Hill and Gorman. To this extent the President has 
failed. 

‘*But this much can be said of Mr. Cleveland,” 
concludes the writer. ‘‘He is the only man in our 
public life who has made a chapter in our political 
history that men of the next generation will recall ;” 
and he adds: ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland has time before his final 
retirement to show whether he has the same mastery 
as an executive as he has as a political leader.” 


COMPARISON OF THE VOTES ON THE M’KINLEY 
AND WILSON BILLS. 


R. WILLIAM HILL gives in the Journal of 
Political Economy an analysis of the vote on 
the Wilson bill taken in the House of Representa- 
tives, with reference to the sectional distribution of 
votes on the McKinley bill in 1890. ‘‘ The South was 
practically solid for the bill, only eight votes being 
cast against and one hundred for it. Of the eight 
negative votes, four came from Louisiana, one each 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. This is seven votes less than the South 
gave for the McKinley bill, while the vote in the 
South against the McKinley bill was only half as 
large as that cast for the present measure. But the 
number of members voting now is more than 100 in 
excess of those recorded on the bill of 1890. 

‘¢ Without the South the majority against the bill 
would be twenty-seven ; on the same basis, the ma- 
jority for protection three years ago was 104. Aside 
from New England, New Yorkand Pennsylvania and 
the far Western States no section shows a majority 
against the bill. New England opposed it by a vote 
of nineteen to six, an apparent loss of three votes 
from the protective side as compared with the vote of 
1890. Two of the three, however, were voting against 
the income tax rather than against protection. From 
New York a majority of thirteen opposed the bill, 
but as eight of the negative votes had just been re- 
corded against the income tax amendment, New 
York would probably have supported the bill on the 
tariff question alone. Pennsylvania voted more than 
two to one against the bill, but New Jersey gave a 
majority in its favor. 

‘““Of the Middle States, Ohio and Illinois were 
equally divided, both showing a great loss to protec- 

_ tion since the McKinley bill was voted upon. The 
free wool clause does not appear to have frightened 
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the representatives from the great wool growing 
States. Ohio, Michigan, Texas, California and Mon- 
tana, the leading wool producing States, gave thirty 
votes against protection to twenty-two for it. In 1890 
they voted twenty-six to twelve for the McKinley 
bill. Without Texas the present vote stands twenty- 
two votes against the bill to eighteen in its favor. 
The same States supported protection in 1890 by a vote 
of twenty-six to four. 

“Tf all the States from New York and Maryland 
to the Mississippi river be taken the vote stands 
seventy-six in favor to seventy-eight against the bill. 
If New England be added so as to take in practically 
all the manufacturing States, the vote stands eighty 
to ninety-seven against the bill. Ifthe ten voters 
who opposed the measure because of the income tax 
clause be shifted to the other side, the manufacturing 
States give a majority of five against protection. 

‘‘The agricultural section from Minnesota and the 
Dakotas to Missouri and Kansas gave a majority of 
two in favor of the bill. They were twenty-seven to 
four in favor of the McKinley bill. The Western 
States voted six to ten against the Wilson bill; they 
were solid for protection three years ago. 

‘‘Summarizing, we find eleven States, casting 
sixty-eight votes, solid for the Wilson bill. All of 
these except Colorado are in the South, while eight 
States, casting sixteen votes, are solid against it. 
Three of the latter are in New England, the others 
are new States of the Northwest. Leaving out the 
votes of the States that were solid, the bill would 
have passed by a majority of twelve. Nosort of com- 
bination, comparison or analysis of this vote can be 
made to yield encouragement to the protectionists.” 


THE REPUBLICAN OUTLOOK. 


ON. THOMAS H. CARTER, Chairman of the 

Republican National Committee, concludes as 

follows an article in the North American Review on 
‘¢ The Republican Outlook : ” 

‘* Republican loss in the past’has resulted from the 
abatement of party enthusiasm through the elimina- 
tion of sentiment, personal disappointments resulting 
from the friction incident to a long-continued adminis- 
tration, discontent and unrest born of extraordinary 
prosperity, a misunderstanding between Eastern and 
Western Republicans as to the safe and effective 
method to be employed for the restoration of bimetal- 
lism, the suppression by force of the Republican vote 
in the South, the cohesiveness and ever-increasing 
strength of the vicious elements in large cities, and a 
misunderstanding as to the real character of the Mc- 
Kinley law. 

THE PARTY FOR ADMINISTRATION, 


‘¢The great work to be done in the future for the 
advancement of civilization and good government in 
this country insures the perpetuation of Republican 
supremacy. It is the only national party in the 
United States worthy of the name and entirely equal 
to the intelligent administration of the general gov- 
ernment. In the arena of peaceful conquest its great 
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mission has scarcely begun. It remains for the party 
in the future to place our tariff system on a perma- 
nent basis along protection lines, and to develop the 
American merchant marine until our flag shall float 
over our messengers of commerce in every harbor and 
over all the seas. 

AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


“ The Monroe doctrine must be rescued from the 
domain of sentiment and be recognized as a living, 
vital and inviolable principle, supported by the strong 
arm of the government. The two oceans must be 
united by the Nicaragua Canal. The perpetuity of 
our republican form of government must be guaran- 
teed by insuring honest national elections. The men 
who saved the Republic must enjoy respectful con- 
sideration in their old age. The claim of men to 
superiority over the material things created by their 
labor must be maintained. The principle that the 
nation is greater than any of its component parts 
must not be surrendered, Our foreign policy must 
become a strong American foreign policy—so firmly 
established and vigorously maintained that all the 
nations of the earth will extend to us the respect and 
consideration due to the strength we have attained 
and the high order of civilization we have reached. 
Bimetallism must be restored on a safe and perma- 
nent basis. The great work of internal improvements 
must be continued. 

‘“‘To these and kindred questions the Republican 
party will be commissioned anew to address itself at 
the next general election. The present unfortunate 
experience cannot fail to impress the country with 
the gravity of the mistake made in 1892, whereby the 
progressive work of the party was suddenly inter- 
rupted. 

OUR PRESENT ILLS. 

‘‘ With a manifest misinterpretation of public senti- 
ment presented through the Wilson bill; with current 
history verifying to an unfortunate degree all predic- 
tions made by the most ardent protectionist with 
reference to the destructive evils to follow the aban- 
donment of the protective policy ; with closed fac- 
tories and open soup houses ; with disorganized busi- 
ness and organized charity ; with breadless homes in 
the midst of the world’s greatest granary; with the 
increase of the flocks of Australia and of South 
America simultaneously with the disappearance of 
the flocks from our own pastures ; with New Eng- 
land idle and old England active ; with assignees and 
receivers as prominent business factors throughout 
the land ; with organized labor seeking, not higher 
wages, but any wages ; with decreased exports and 
increased imports ; with cheap things and no chance 
to earn a dollar to buy them ; with idle miners and 
- flooded mines; with increasing farm products thrown 
into decreasing markets ; with our foreign policy re- 
versed, to the humiliation of the nation ; and with 
confidence and hope supplanted by doubt and uncer- 
tainty—who can question that the contrast of worse 
with ‘better days will result in the overwhelming 
triumph in 1896 of the party of progress, patriotism 
and prosperity ?” 
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IS NEW YORK MORE CIVILIZED THAN KANSAS? 


R. J. WILLIS GLEED takes as the text of an 
article in the current number of the Forum 
the following statement which appeared in a recent 
issue of a New York paper: ‘‘ We donot want any 
more States until we can civilize Kansas.” Mr. Gleed 
first enters protest against the disposition on the part 
of citizens of the East who are acquainted with the 
great West only through the headlines of newspapers 
to judge of Kansas, for instance, to infer that the 
present Governor or the Hon. Jerry Simpson voice 
the general political or economic belief of Kansas, or 
that Mrs. Lease is a type of the women of that State. 
Adopting John Stuart Mill’s statement as to what 
are indications of civilization, general intelligence and 
culture, general morality, general health in the social 
relations, general good fellowship and happiness, and 
generally distributed wealth and power, he proceeds 
to draw a comparison between the people of Kansas 
and New York, and he finds from an examination of 
the tangible evidences in these two communities that 
Kansas does not suffer by the comparison. 


EDUCATION. 


In point of illiteracy he states that in 1880, the last 
year statistics upon this subject are to be had, the 
percentage in Kansas was about the same as in the 
State of New York, five and a fraction. ‘‘ In Kansas 
in 1890, four-fifths of all the children under eighteen 
and over five years of age were enrolled in the schools; 
in the State of New York scarcely more than two- 
thirds ; in New York City less than one-half. Kansas 
spent on her schools $5,000,000; the State of New 
York, with more than four times the population, 
only $17,500,000. Kansas to-day has a permanent 
public school fund of $6,000,000.” 

‘‘The State of New York, with a population four 
times as large as Kansas, has thirty colleges for men 
and women, with about 12,000 students, and a large 
percentage of these students come from other States. 
Kansas has eighteen colleges, with 4,200 students en- 
rolled, practically all from within her own borders. 


WHAT THEY READ. 


‘“*New Yorkers are certainly great readers of news- 
papers. Kansans are also, and Kansas has 759 news- 
papers ; the State of New York has not three times 
the number. Practically speaking, New York reads 
only New York publications. The three Kansas City 
daily papers are supported largely by Kansas, and 
the best St. Louis, Chicago, New York and Boston 
papers have many subscribers in the State. The peo- 
ple of Kansas really read and discuss the speeches 
made in Congress. 

‘‘There are in Kansas a hundred towns and cities 
having from 1,000 to 40,000 inhabitants. It would be 
hard to find one of these without a well-patronized 
public reading room and library. Almost all these 
villages and cities have active literary clubs.” 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


Mr. Gleed adduces evidence to show that the moral 
tone of the people of Kansas is much higher than 
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that of the people of New York State, and that the 
social conditions of the Western State are upon the 
whole much safer, more .wholesome and civilized 
than those of the Eastern State. 

‘* If the religious character and habits of the people 
are to count in determining the degree of their civili- 
zation, then it is to be observed that Kansas has forty- 
one Young Men's Christian Associations ; New York 
State, with four times the population, has only 148 ; 
Kansas has more than 1,000 Societies of Christian 
Endeavor; New York State only about 3,000; Kan- 
sas has about 600 Epworth Leagues, New York State 
only about 1,200. Kansas has 4,927 church organiza- 
tions ; New York State 8,237. In Kansas there are 
269,000 communicants in Protestant churches; in 
New York 1,018,000. New York has 1,153,000 com- 
municants in Catholic churches, and including these 
it has a larger percentage of church communicants 
than Kansas. More than halfof the church members 
in New York State are Catholics ; in Kansas less than 
a fifth. The church communicants in Kansas are 23 
per cent. of the whole population ; in New York, in- 
cluding Catholics, 36 per cent.; in New Mexico, 
practically all Catholics, 68 per cent. Excluding 
Catholics, Kansas has a larger percentage of church 
communicants than New York. It is, perhaps, fair 
to exclude the Catholic church for the reason that 
children are born into that church, they become com- 
municants before they have really reached years of 
discretion, and once a churchman always a church- 
man. 

As to Kansas society, says Mr. Gleed, it may lack 
ritual and regalia, but it does not lack sincerity, 
friendliness, wit and sense. In point of wealth, 
which in one sense is an indication of civilization. 
New York, of course, has the advantage, the real 
value of assessed property in that State being about 
$1,000 per capita, as against $750 in Kansas. 


POLITICAL SOUNDNESS. 


But it was the recent political phenomena against 
which the impatience of the New York Evening Post 
was especially directed. The implication in the 
statement from that paper which Mr. Gleed quotes, 
is that the people in Kansas are not fit to govern 
themselves or to participate in the government of the 
country. For this charge Mr. Gleed has also an 
answer. He says: ‘‘If vigorous patriotism, if preva- 
lent honesty in the administration of public affairs, if 
respect for law and obedience to it—are evidences of 


civilization, then Kansas must be quite as civilized. 


as New York. Taking Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s re- 
cent ‘ History of New York City’ and skimming the 
table of contents from 1775 down, one strikes such 
hints as these: ‘Lukewarmness about Revolution,’ 
‘Mob Violence,’ ‘ Tory Plots,’ ‘Doctors’ Mob Riots,’ 
‘ Political Riots,’ ‘ The Spoils System,’ ‘ Riots,’ ‘ Elec- 
tion Frauds,’ ‘Municipal Bribery,’ ‘ Police Riots,’ 
‘Secession Influences,’ ‘Draft Riots,’ ‘ Hibernian 
Riots,’ ‘ Political Corruption,’ ‘Stock Swindling,’ 
‘The Tweed Ring,’ etc. New Yérk city was the 
stronghold of disloyalty in 1776; and in January, 
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1861, its Mayor, in a message to the Common Council, 
‘ proclaimed disunion to be a fixed fact, and proposed 
that New York should herself secede and beeome a 
free city with but a nominal duty on imports.’ The 
New York draft-riot was more horrible and barba- 
rous than anything ever charged to the bushwhackers 
and guerillas of the South. The rich and the poor 
were plundered. Inoffensive negroes were put to 
death with torture. Charitable institutions were at- 
tacked. The attempt was made to burn a hospital 
filled with wounded soldiers. New York State and 
New York city were unable or unwilling to crush 
the mob, and regiments of troops had to be with- 
drawn from the front at a critical time to restore 
order. These troops attacked the rioters, as Mr. 
Roosevelt says, with a commendable desire to do 
them harm. They did them harm, shooting some 
1,200 of them before the affair was ended.” 


THE POPULISTS. 


Mr. Gleed makes no defense of what he chooses to 
call the ‘‘many absurdities” which the Populist 
party has from time to time mistaken for its princi- 
ples, and which it has from time to time abandoned. 
That party, he says, has done incalculable harm to 
the reputation of Kansas. It was condemned by the 
people at the last election, and will, he predicts, be 
duly executed at the next. It sprung into being as 
the result of general financial distress, such as 
worked a revolution in New York, Ohio and else- 
where, at the last election. 


KANSANS NOT A BAD LOT. 


Mr. Gleed concludes: ‘‘ The people of Kansas are 
homogeneous ; they are of one race. They have in- 
herited common impulses, common customs, common 
religion and common ideals. They are by no means 
a perfect people, though it may be said that this 
argument would seem to make them so ; they are not 
perfect, but at the same time this country and the 
cause of good government and higher civilization are 
receiving and will receive as much good and as little 
bad, as much help and as little hindrance, from the 
State of Kansas, as from any other State in the 
Union.” 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—The population of Eng- 
land and Wales is 29,150,000, and the Established 
Church provides about 6,500,000 sittings. The 
number of estimated communicants is, in round fig- 
ures, 1,600,000, an increase on the year of 170,000. 
The number of children in the Sunday schools is 
rather over 2,000,000. The gross total income of the 
parochial clergy is £4,213,000, not much more than 
the odd £218,000 being derived from pewrents. The 
beneficed clergy pay out of their own pockets £273,000 
for assistant curates. Including this latter amount, 
the voluntary contributions for church work for all 
purposes amount to the splendid total of £5,401,000. 
These figures are for 1892 and are given in the Sun- 
day at Home. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 


HE retirement of Mr. Gladstone has not cast the 
shadow it might have been expected to cast on 
the complexion of this month's English reviews. 
Possibly its colossal significance may have impressed 
the editors as either all too great or too familiar to be 
rightly handled in a magazine. Needless to state, 
there have been many eloquent valedictories. A few 
may be cited here. 


THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 


Let the sour come before the sweet, and the sour- 
ness of Blackwood’s is unrelieved by any flavor of 
generosity toward the aged statesman. This is its 
farewell: ‘‘ We believe Mr. Gladstone’s retirement to 
be a signal blessing for the country. Our only regret 
is that he did not take this step thirty years ago. 

Steadily during the last quarter of a century 
Mr. Gladstone has been divesting himself one by one 
of all the attributes and qualities of astatesman, until 
as he leaves the scene we can recognize him only as a 
popular agitator, a political force, an English coun- 
terpart of the factor known in American politics as 
the ‘ Boss.’ Mr. Gladstone’s position during 
the last quarter of a century has been that of the de- 
stroying angel of British politics. Mr. Glad- 


stone, like smaller men, has through life sought in 
various and not always ignoble ways to serve himself. 
He was, as he claimed to be, an ‘ agitator,’ who traded 
on the aspirations of the people, worthy and unworthy 


alike, without true knowledge of their wants or living 
sympathy with their ways.” 

In the National Review Admiral Maxse exults that 
‘“‘the great Arch-Apostle of national surrender has 
gone !—and the country breathes.” He finds fault 
with the London Times ascribing to the retired states- 
man ‘high aims and lofty ambitions.” What were 
they? he asks. ‘“‘He was a master of fiscal expedi- 
ents, but, as far as I am aware, he did not initiate a 
single measure of popular benefit.” 


‘SHE THAT HATH CLEAN HANDS,” 


“‘The freest from thoughts of personal aggrandize- 
ment of all the men that ever ruled England.” Such 
is the verdict of Mr. A. J. Wilson, editor of the Jn- 
vestors’ Review, who may be regarded as a veritable 
advocatus diaboli in respect of commercial integrity. 
To Mr. Wilson “all too frequently, politicians of all 
hues seem mostly on the side of the Devil in human 
affairs.” But, appraising Mr. Gladstone’s worth as 
**a political and social economist,” he declares that 
*‘throughout his life Mr. Gladstone has been emi- 
nently clean-handed. Not only has he never taken a 
pension for himself from the public purse, but he has 
never, when not in office, eked out his income by 
means unworthy of a gentleman and a man of true 
honesty. He preferred to write magazine articles 
and books about Homer. Consequently his name is 
never found among those who ‘punt’ on the Stock 
Exchange; no limited liability company ever got him 
to be a director, nor could a single financier ever con- 
jure with his prestige because of any selfish interest 
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he might have in view. Mr. Gladstone’s very purity 
of mind and conduct in this and other respects was 
doubtless a source of weakness to him in practical af- 
fairs, and for one thing marks him throughout his 
career a bad judge of men. It is visible not only in 
his own life, but in the way he has abstained from 
quartering his family upon the nation.” 


AN ELOQUENT PANEGYRIC. 


The transfer of the Premiership is the theme of 
two articles in the Contemporary which are marked 
by a personal pathos and fervor rare in reviews. Dr. 
Robert Spence Watson waxes eloquent in his perora- 
tion on ‘‘ the Nation’s Loss:” ‘Through it all our 
noble leader has besn in the van. How his voice has 
rung through the country, always brave, always 
hopeful, always true. How at times his speeches 
have been as those of one inspired, and he has risen 
beyond himself in the earnest and passionate longing 
that at length justice should be done. Cruel and 
shameful taunts, coarse invective, brutal misstate- 
ment, cold and bitter sneers with no pity in them, the 
paltry horseplay of young hereditary legislators—all 
flew past him as things of naught. His superb cour- 
tesy, his knightly chivalry, his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, his command of language, his play of counte- 
nance and propriety and variety of gesture, his grasp 
of principle, his power of exposition, his love of ac- 
curacy, his intense moral earnestness, his force of 
conviction in the truth and justice of his caunse—how 
these stood out against the counterfeit panoply of his 
foes. How he fought and worked and wearied until 
he had done what he could, and the child of his old age, 
his Benjamin, had passed through the House of Com- 
mons to be contemptuously spurned and rejected by 
the House of Lords! But he had placed it in such a 
position that its absolute and ultimate acceptance was 
thenceforth but a question of time. 


WHAT WE HAVE LOST. 


‘** And yet we must lose him—the pity of it! the 
pity of it !—just when his phenomenal powers were 
unabated, when his voice rang out in its full and 
wondrous beauty . when he had at length 
led us face to face with the hereditary foe with whom 
he has borne so long, and from whom we have suf- 
fered so much. His intellect and memory unim- 
paired, his elasticity of body and mind such as the 
most gifted youth might envy ; his experience, his 
eloquence, his earnestness, his inspiring personality, 
we must lose them all. Two of the chief bodily 
necessities of a leader, sight and hearing, these he 
has been in a measure deprived of, and under these 
deprivations he has been compelled to lay down his 
arms. Oh, the pity of it; the pity of it! 

‘* England has never seen his like before ; will it 
ever see his like again? Not in our time, at all events. 
We shall listen in vain for a voice like that which is 
gone. But we have an abiding incentive to earnest 
toil for others in his great example, and our children 
and their children’s children will have a precious 
heritage in the memory of his noble life. His works 
remain with us: those which are accomplished as a 
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blessing, those yet to be carried out as asolemn duty. 
Our love and gratitude will best be shown by our re- 
solving that his wishes shall, by our unwearying 
labors, become the law of the land he has served so 
lovingly and so long.” 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD PREMIER AND THE NEW. 


Mr. Massingham’s eulogy on ‘The Old Premier 
and the New” is perhaps more discriminating. He 
describes as the one fixed idea of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career, the view that international relations ought to 
be based on a certain free and generous ethical deal- 
ing. But the main purpose of the article is to enforce 
the moral that ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone’s successor must, in 
the main, shine by force of contrast with his illustrious 
forerunner. Youth against age, nationalism against 
cosmopolitanism, the collectivist as against the indi- 
vidualist point of view, the development of local and 
industrial organizations as against the supreme at- 
tractions of life and warfare in the central Parliament, 
an approach to Federal Home Rule as opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone’s more exclusive method—these are the 
main landmarks of the course along which the 
Liberal party is now being steered. The fate of the 
Rosebery administration may quite possibly not be a 
great one, though the signs of a Rosebery legend in 
the country are a notable testimony to the desire for 
intellectual novelty which sustains the new forma- 
tion. But Lord Rosebery may very well succeed in 
settling nearly all the more urgent problems of his 
day—Home Rule, hereditary legislation, the complete 
unification of London, the Eight-Hours movement, 
the equipment of the London County Council with 
powers which would pave the way for the largest 
experiment in municipal collectivism known to the 
civilized world. His main source of strength 
lies in the social movement which made it inevitable 
that when Mr. Gladstone went he would be succeeded 
by a municipal statesman.” 





ENGLAND’S NEW PREMIER. 


HE article, ‘‘ Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 

Crisis in England,” by J. Castell Hopkins, in 

the Forum, is full of biographical information which 

supplements well the sketch of the new Premier’s 

political career that appeared in the April number of 

the REVIew OF REVIEws. We quote from Mr. Hop- 
kins’ article as follows : 

A DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRAT. 


‘“‘The new Prime Minister of Great Britain is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable man. In English politics 
any age under fifty is comparative youthfulness, yet 
Lord Rosebery at forty-six succeeds as leader of the 
Liberal party a veteran who was fighting its battles 
long before his successor was born. Reared amid 
aristocratic surroundings ; growing up in political life 
apart from the vigorous struggles of the House of 
Commons ; habituated to the customs of high posi- 
tion, the respect still given to hereditary rank, and 
the exercise of that power which immense wealth 
gives its possessor, he takes the helm of State as the 
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democratic leader of a party which is pledged to 
wholesale measures of reform. Twice Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in a Liberal Cabinet, he has 
succeeded in changing the entire tendency of his 
party policy ; he has proclaimed the necessity of con- 
tinuity in the treatment of external affairs; he has 
impressed himself upon the statesmen of Europe as a 
strong man of wide views and great determination ; 
and he has acquired a degree of popular confidence in 
this direction which makes even Conservatives look 
upon him as a sort of national sheet-anchor which 
prevents the State from drifting to ruin under Liberal 
guidance. 

‘*Lord Rosebery seems to have been successful in 
attaining almost everything that he has ever desired. 
Twenty years ago he was comparatively poor. In 
1878 he married the daughter of Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild and became one of the richest men in 
England. The wealth that he had freely enjoyed 
during Lady Rosebery’s: lifetime became entirely his 
at her death in 1890. His first speech in the House of 
Lords in 1871 brought him many enconiums and ap- 
pointments to several positions of importance. His 
presidency of the Social Science Congress in 1874 re- 
sulted in an address which, to the astonishment of 
all who knew him as a young man of only twenty- 
seven, was published in the Times next day to the 
extent of some six columns. His fluency, wit, sound 
reasoning, pleasant delivery and attractive style 
early brought him a reputation as a speaker which 
has been steadily growing. His visits to Australia 
and to Canada, coupled with a consistent advocacy 
of closer Imperial relations and continuous expres- 
sions of affection and praise for the colonies, have 
made him popular in every part of the external Em- 

ire. 

. POPULAR WITH THE MASSES. 

‘‘The new Premier is a widely popular man. Like 
Mr. Gladstone he is popular with the masses. Like 
Lord Salisbury he is admired by the classes. The 
most democratic section of the United Kingdom is 
Scotland, and it is there that Lord Rosebery com- 
mands the largest comparative following. The most 
democratic public body in England is the London 
County Council, and there he commands the closest 
attention and the sincerest regard and respect. He fre- 
quently expresses his belief in democracy and his ad- 
herence to its principles, but never in an aggressive 
or violent form. 

‘* He has taken practical steps in the road of reform. 
The equipment of the People’s Palace in London, the 
removal of religious disabilities, the improvement of 
dwellings by the ‘ Artisans’ Dwelling act,’ the effi- 
cient work done by the London County Council, under 
his direction, in bettering the conditions which sur- 
round the every day workingman in the crowded 
streets of the capital, are sign posts along the path he 
has taken. 

HIS POSITION ON HOME RULE. 

‘‘Lord Rosebery is a supporter of Home Rule. 
There can be no doubt of that fact. But the tenor 
of his speeches—and they are not very numerous upon 
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the subject—proves him to be a calm, reasoning advo- 
cate of the idea, willing to give and take in all de- 
tails, but desirous in a general way of insuring the 
success of local self-government as a principle appli- 
cable to Ireland. Still he is not an enthusiast upon 
the subject. The policy he considers a leap toward 
the light; the principle of governing through the 
properly ascertained wishes of the Irish people as 
much settled as is Magna Charta; theresult, assured 


prosperity.” 


PARTIES IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


VERY one knows that the two great political 
parties in England are the Liberal and the 
Tory. There are, however, several smaller organiza- 
tions of which we in this country hear very little, and 
it is of these that the Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
writes especially in the North American Review. 
Besides the Liberals and Tories, there are to-day an 
Irish party, a Scotch party,-a, Welsh party, a Labor 
party, a Woman’s Suffrage party, a Temperance 
party, a Colonial party, and other parties more or less 
conspicuous. They are all solid and self-centered 
bands, whose partisan allegiance is not always to be 
counted on with certainty by either of the two 
parties in England. The purpose of the Irish party 
is well known. The Scottish party is not yet so com- 
pact and so resolute in its organization. Its ultimate 


object is Home Rule for Scotland. The immediate 
object of the Welsh party is the disestablishment of 


the State church in Wales, and later on it may be 
expected to demand Home Rule for Wales. Both the 
Scotch and Welsh parties have been inspired directly 
by the success of the Irish National movement. 


THE TEMPERANCE PARTY. 


The Temperance party, or party in favor of pro- 
hibitory legislation as regards the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, has grown to immense power in the state. 
Thus far the party have habitually acted with the 
Liberals, because they believe there is better hope for 
their cause from the Liberals than from the Tories, 
but they would at any momentt forsake the Liberals 
and stand by the Tories, if the Tories were to promise 
them a full measure of local option and the Liberals 
were to refuse it. Regarding the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement, Mr. McCarthy says that while it has been 
going on for several years, it has not lately made any 
conspicuous advance in the HouseofCommons. This 
is partly due to the fact that the organizers of the 
movement have been very patient and have not been 
willing to thrust themselves in the forefront of parlia- 
mentary agitation. 

THE LABOR PARTY. 

Representation of labor in Parliament dates from 
the year 1874, when Mr. McDonald, a man long since 
dead, and Mr. Burt, who still is in the House and is now 
a member of the Liberal Administration, were elected 
to Parliament. Regarding Mr. Burt, the writer says, 
‘no man in the House is more respected there.” Mr 
Burt, although he began active life as a workingman 
in the mines, has managed somehow to educate him- 
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self, and is now better educated, taking him all around, 
than many a man who has gone through a full course 
of university training. 


JOHN BURNS. 


The most conspicuous man among the newer mem- 
bers of the Labor party is Mr. John Burns. Mr. Me- 
Carthy gives a very sympathetic sketch of the life and 
work of this distinguished labor leader. ‘‘ He has about 
him the charm of a strong, self-reliant manhood— 
he is above all things aman. You can see this in his 
dark, soft, gleaming eyes. They are eyes which invite 
confidence. John Burns is a working engineer who 
has led a toiler’s life, afloat and ashore and under 
various conditions. He has worked along those mys- 
terious African rivers which are associated in the 
minds of most of us with the explorings of Stanley 
and of Emin Pasha. He has worked in London sheds 
and yards. He isa fine and a powerful speaker, and 
can control a vast meeting of workingmen with irre- 
sistible force. He is a great democratic influence, and 
political parties and social organizations can hardly 
reckon without him. He seldom speaks in the House 
of Commons, but when he does speak he speaks well 
and goes straight to the point. He never speaks but 
on some subject which he thoroughly understands 
and about which he has something important and 
direct to say. He has a fine and even thrilling voice, 
and one always feels that some day when his time 
comes and his own question is uppermost he will 
make a great speech. For the present that time has 
not come, and John Burns has given loyal and de- 
voted support to the Home Rule bill. The natural 
defect of many such men in the House of Commons 
would be to think of nothing but their own cause. 
One who has been long engaged out of doors in a par- 
ticular cause is apt, if he gets into the House of 
Commons, to lose all sense of perspective and propor- 
tion. He does not see that something else has to come 
first. He will not see that anything else ought to 
come first. So he persists in merely trying to beat 
his own drum and to prevent others from rattling 
their drums at all. He becomes like a player of curds 
who insists on playing out of his turn. Thus he puts 
people against him and even perhaps against his 
cause. He sinks very often into a mere ‘crank.’ I 
have known honest and gifted and devoted men be- 
come utter failures in the House of Commons—fail. 
ures for themselves and for their cause—through this 
fatal misconception. John Burns has none of this 
weakness. I do not believe he would surrender a 
single principle of his cause for all the governments 
and all the political parties in the world. But neither 
would he injure another great cause or show himself 
impatient with it or unconcerned about it because it 
happened to be in before him. When John Burns 
came into Parliament at the last general elections, he 
found Home Rule in possession of the field. Nothing 
on earth could have displaced it. Even that great 
disorganizer of English domestic reforms—a foreign 
war—a war between England and some foreign State 
—could not have pushed Home Rule from its place. 
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Therefore, John Burns, being a sturdy Home Ruler 
already, threw his energies and his heart into the task 
of advancing Home Rule. He worked for it with 
unceasing courage and good sense, both in public and 
in private. He never missed a chance of speaking 
for his own cause; but he recognized the fact that 
the Home Rule cause ‘ had the floor,’ and he made no 
effort to impede it, but, on the contrary, helped it 
cheerfully in every way that came within his power.” 
THE COLONIAL PARTY. 


The Colonial party is the newest of all the parties 
in the House of Commons. It is composed of mem- 
bers of Parliament who were born, brought up in 
some of the colonies, or have lived much of their 
lives there, or have pecuniary or other interests in 
the colonies, or have traveled there and made colonial 
questions a study on the spot. The chairman of the 
party is Sir John Gorst, who lived a long time in 
New Zealand and has the peculiar distinction of 
being the only member of Parliament who can speak 
the Maori tongue. The object of the party is natu- 


rally to see that the interests of the colonists are prop- 
erly presented to Parliament, and to consider how to 
deal with the growth of the principle of federation, a 
principle which is becoming a burning question 
throughout England’s great colonial possessions. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY WHALE. 


66 S the mouth of the whale will admit a por- 
poise, but the gullet will hardly pass down 
a herring, so is the capacity of Parliament toturn out 
completed legislation. It will entertain, but digest 
very little.’ With this lively simile, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, M.P., opens a rather discursive article in the 
New Ireland Review on procedure in Parliament. 
The cry of a constituent for a ‘short bill” to end 
some particular grievance shows how little known the 
slowness of that procedure is. The new member 
chafes under the rules of the House, but these, says 
Mr. Healy, may not be altered ; ‘‘ First, because the 
rules are good rules and useful rules, unless abused 
by party malice,” and next, any attempt to alter them 
would require a whole session to itself. ‘‘ The change 
between the Parliament of to-day and ten or twelve 
years ago is very great. For every two men who 
wanted to talk before the suffrage was extended ther 
are five now.” 
NO APPRENTICESHIP FOR LEGISLATORS. 

Mr. Healy complains that there is no department or 
official from whom the new member can get guidance 
as to putting his private bill into proper shape, and 
into due relation to existing legislation. ‘‘ Of the six 
hundred and seventy men in Parliament probably not 
more than fifty could frame a question which would 
pass the clerks at the table without correction, not to 
speak of drawing a bill.” After describing the sparse 
chances of a private member’s bill in Parliament, he 
despairingly concludes : ‘‘ Except for the purpose of 
ripening questions by debate, and thereby compelling 
the executive to take action, the great annual parade 
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of private bills by members at the opening of every 
session is in sad contrast to the actual legislative har- 
vest in the autumn when the session ends.” 


WHAT DO THE RUCK OF SILENT MEN GAIN? 


In passing the Home Rule bill, and in proving Ire- 
land incapable of government from London, Irish 
members have something to show for their labors. 
‘* What English members in the mass have to show 
for their energies in the same space of time it would 
not be similarly easy to appraise. Some of them, of 
course, get social distinction and cheap titles, others 
enjoy the excitement in the House and the freshest 
news in the lobbies, but what the ruck of silent men 
gain by wasting their lives at Westminster is a puzzle. 
Lots of them perhaps ask themselves cui bono as they 
pace the lobbies without even an occasional nod of 
recognition from the leaders they silently and loyally 
serve. The slow rate of advance, compared with the 
enormous physical strain thrown upon hundreds of 
men, is sadly disproportionate.” 


ADVANTAGE OF A LARGE LEGISLATURE. 


The number of Members (670) forming the House 
of Commons is ‘almost gigantic.” ‘‘ The United 
States of America, with nearly twice the population, 
has hardly half as many Congressmen. The Ameri- 
can Senate numbers 88, and even when all the Terri- 
tories become States, can never exceed 100, while the 
House of Lords has 570 Peers.” But numbers have 
their advantage. ‘‘Commonplace persons generally 
hold steadily by a leader, and this gives continuity to 
policy on both sides and sustainment to the foremost 
men. Were the English Parliament smaller, wire- 
pulling would be more powerful, and the influence 
which personal canvass or lobbying exercises on 
minute bodies would be more felt.” 


PROS AND CONS OF PAID MEMBERS. 


Yet the size of Parliament is the chief obstacle to 
payment of members. ‘‘An annual provision of 
$1,000,000 would be necessary to provide $1,500 a 
year for every one not already in receipt of official 
salary.” Another obstacle is the objection of ‘ the 
richer section of the Liberals” to breed rivals now 
too poor to compete for their seats. ‘‘ Payment of 
members would not be an unmixed benefit any where ; 
but recent events in Ireland have shown the danger 
at a crisis of permitting representatives to regard 
themselves as the personal following of one man, who 
is endowed with a fund to control their remunera- 
tion.” 

Yet payment of members would restore a right of 
initiative to the constituencies. 


Science-Gossip, established in 1865 as Hardwick’s 
Science-Gossip, begins a new series this month, and 
is under the editorship of Mr. John T. Carrington 
and Mr. Edward Step. Mr. Carrington was for thir- 
teen years editor of the Entomologist, and for many 
years was connected with the Natural History de- 
partment of the Field. 
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ECONOMISTS ON THE ENGLISH COAL WAR. 


HE stand made in England last year by the 
miners for a ‘‘ living wage” has won from ex- 
perts in economics a consideration so favorable as to 
be likely to bewilder employers of the old school who 
seemed to think they could always reckon on the 
thoroughgoing support of English political economy. 
Two articles on this topic appear in the current num- 
ber of the Economic Journal. Mr. J. E. Munro pre- 
sents ‘‘some economic aspects of the coal dispute, 
1893.” ‘‘Colliery owners,” he says, ‘‘ allege that prices 
are governed by demand and supply, and that prices 
ought to govern wages; the miners allege that the 
colliery owners can control prices, and that in any 
case wages ought to govern prices.” Mr. Munro 
argues: 1. That ‘‘ the price of coal will tend to vary 
anda fall in price can only be avoided by arestriction 
of supply, such restriction at a certain point involv- 
ing short time, if a minimum wage is to be main- 
tained.” He points out that the exaction of royalties 
serves to equalize the conditions of competition be- 
tween lessees. ‘‘The nearer the actual royalty ap- 
proaches the royalty the mine can afford to pay the 
less the probability of any disturbance in prices 
and wages arising out of one colliery owner under- 
selling another.” 2. ‘‘ While the relation of wages to 
prices is close and intimate, we cannot go so far as to 
lay down the principle that price ought to govern 
wages, or the opposite principle that wages ought to 
govern prices.” ‘ The miners are entitled to a care- 
ful examination of their position.” 3. On the argu- 
ment that if the minimum rate be higher than that 
paid in other industries, workers will be attracted 
from other industries and so force down the mini- 
mum, Mr. Munro observes that the minimum is now 
fixed, not by number of laborers applying for work, 
but by the federated masters and federated men, and 
that one or two years are needed to qualify a man for 
coal mining. No evidence has appeared to show 
miners’ wages affected by migration of labor. 
ECONOMIC FORCES AT WORK. 

The economic forces which may possibly break 
down the minimum, and which Mr. Emerson Bain- 
bridge recently detailed are next examined. 1. The 
competition of different coal districts. There are 
‘‘ decided limits ” to the amount of trade which Wales 
and the North could take from the Midlands. In- 
creased output in non-Federation districts would re- 
quire fresh miners ; these would come from Federa- 
tion districts, and economic adjustment would follow. 
2. The possible decrease in domestic, industrial or 
foreign demand. ‘‘It is very doubtful if a moderate 
rise in the price of coal would cause any substantial 
decrease in household consumption.” So long as in- 
dustries affected by the price of coal can be main- 
tained at a profit, the rise in coal does not diminish 
the total income of the country or its purchasing 
power. ‘‘ If it decreases the purchasing power of the 
consumer or of the capitalist, it increases in a corre- 
sponding degree the purchasing power of the miners. 
A new distribution of the annual income is the result.” 
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The bugbear of competition between England and 
other countries finds small mercy at Mr. Munro’s 
hands. ‘‘A considerable rise in price might take 
place in England without our foreign trade in coal 
being affected by the coal-producing countries of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

‘** Notwithstanding the alleged longer hours and 
lower wages, the cost of production as measured by 
the price of coal is much higher on the Continent. 

Price per ton 
at the pit’s mouth. 
1888, 1889. 1-00. 
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‘*The reason of this is that on the Conti- 
nent the seams are thin, and have often to 
be worked at great depth. 

** Apart from lowness of price, we have special ad- 
vantages as regards the quality of the coal and facili- 
ties of shipment. 

‘“* Notwithstanding the very varied fluctuations that 
have occurred in the coal industry in England, it has 
always preserved its export trade, and actually in- 
creased its coal exports to those countries whence 
competition is dreaded.” 

Mr. Munro does not refer to possible competition 
from America, held to be England’s most formidable 
rival in the coal trade. 
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LONG HOURS AND LOW WAGES NOT DECISIVE. 


For the argument that ‘‘ any increase in the cost of 
production in England will tend to drive English in- 
dustries abroad,”, Mr.. Munro has scant respect. 
‘¢ Which industries?” he asks. Certainly not English 
railways, canals, docks, gas and electric light works, 
and house building. ‘‘ Many of the most important in- 
dustries of England must from necessity be carried on 
within thecountry.” Of other industries, possibly the 
pig iron trade is most sensitive to foreign attack. But 
compare Germany and England : ‘‘ Both these coun- 
tries have to import the hematite from Spain; both 
possess a plentiful supply of coal ; the hours of labor 
are longer and the wages of labor are less in Germany 
than in England. It might, therefore, be expected 
that Germany could produce pig iron from hematite 
much cheaper than England. The contrary, how- 
ever, isthe case. The cost of production is 10s. per 
ton higher in Germany than in England.” 


‘*4 FULL WEEK’S WORK AND A FULL WBEK’S WAGE.” 


Mr. F. D. Longe, ‘the first of Mr. Mills’s contem- 
poraries successfully to attack the theery of the Wages 
Fund,” declares the only result of the coal strike is to 
show that the abstinence of 200,000 miners from pro- 
ducing coal for three months can so reduce supply as 
to create a demand sufficient to keep their wages at 
the old level for a short time, until normal conditions 
again operate. ‘‘ The principle of a standard rate is not 
new to the coal trade.” Employers in any trade not 
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moribund ‘have a common interest with their 
laborers in preventing wages being reduced to such 
an extent as would not only fail to give their work- 
men sufficient livelihood, but would tend to diminish 
the supply of labor on which they would depend for 
the continuance of their trade.” 

Mr. Longe will not discuss the figure at which the 
disputants strove to fix the standard rate. The num- 
ber of hours actually worked is a question not less 
important. The short time worked of late is due to 
the employer’s practice of keeping on more men than 
he can usually fully enrploy. ‘‘ The employers must 
be held mainly responsible for this condition of 
things.” Mr. Longe cbservesin conclusion: ‘‘ If the 
miner was only allowed to go down the pit under a 
contract which would secure a full week’s work to 
the employer and a full week’s wage tothe workman, 
the wages problem in the coal trade would be much 
simplified. If on the other hand the trade is to be 
carried on under a system which keeps a larger num- 
ber of men depending on employment in each colliery 
than be fully or regularly employed, the fixing of a 
standard rate will do little toward improving his con- 
dition.” : 


ON THE BRINK OF REVOLUTION. 


England as Professor Goldwin Smith Sees Her. 


A ie first article in the Nineteenth Century makes 


delightful reading. To hear a clever shrew 
scold is a rich treat, provided the listener is not the 
butt of her invectives; it is such a fine study in 
language and temper. But it is poor sport beside the 
spectacle of a clever literary man who goes on shrilly 
vituperating without check or pause or dropping his 
voice for more than a dozen pages. Mr. Smith has 
revisited political England, and great is the day of 
visitation. To say that he pours out his vials of 
wrath upon that unfortunate country is much below 
the mark. 


‘¢SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM, ANARCHISM.” 


It was only to be expected that he would wail over 
the Commons passing Home Rule; an event ‘the 
moral effect of which is too likely never to be an- 
nulled.” But ‘‘ Home Rule is now the least part of 
the matter.” 

‘‘ The appeals made to the hatred of the masses for 
the classes have been heard. The spirits called from 
the deep of social passion have come at the call. By 
violence of one party and the weakness of the other, 
the nation is being visibly drawn toward the brink of 
social as well as political revolution. The sanctity of 
contract, jealously guarded against legislative violence 
by the American Constitution, has been not only dis- 
regarded but trampled on in agrarian legislation for 
Ireland, and the principle will be shaken through the 
whole of a great commercial nation. Confiscation, as 
might have been expected, has crossed from Ireland 
to Great Britain. Socialism, Communism, 
Anarchism are rife throughout Europe.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


2 DEMOCRACY WITHOUT SAFEGUARDS. 


The United States in deciding on Democracy fenced 
round the system with many safeguards, to which 
England has no counterpart. By the prodigious 
growth of manufactures in England ‘‘ the balance of 
national character has been deranged.” ‘‘ Never was 
there such an audience for those who live by preach- 
ing industrial war.” ‘‘ And these masses are getting 
powers of government into their hands.” ‘‘ Over- 
population is another danger ;” which is aggravated 
by the monopoly of the Unions. Disorder in New 
York has the community against it, in London it has 
only the police. British industry has a largely artiti- 
cial basis, and from a great shock “‘ untold ruin might 
ensue.” 

‘“*To proclaim Democracy is to renounce Empire. 
é Not Russian ambition or native insurrection 
is the great danger of British empire in India, but 
British democracy, which already is joining hands 
with Hindu agitators. The spirited diplomacy of the 
British Foreign Office and the policy of great arma- 
ments seem to be a survival. The constituency 
which supported them has ceased to exist ”—Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt’s big naval Budget notwithstanding. 


‘¢ THE LAST INGREDIENT IN THE CAULDRON.” 


At bottom of the social disturbance is “ the dis- 
solution of fundamental beliefs. The governing 
classes seem to devote themsevles to pleasure and ex- 
citement,” instead of to the stern political duties of 
the hour. The landed gentry have broken down under 
agricultural depression. 

Then comes, of course, as ‘‘ the last ingredient in 
the seething cauldron of change” the revolt. of 
woman, emancipation of wives, insurrection of 
daughters. 

What governing power has England to save her and 
her empire from revolution ? Certainly not the power 
of the Crown. ‘‘ The House of Commons arrogates 
omnipotence, but has become the slave of the caucus 
and its demagogue despot.” The House of Lords . 
“now stands between the nation and dismember- 
ment,” but on its present footing cannot permanently 
regain power or afford lasting securities against revo- 
lution. For all these perils “‘ faction, politely styled 
party,” is responsible. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


Is there no way of escape? ‘‘A House of Com- 
mons manifestly demoralized, unable to dispatch the 
business, docked of freedom of debate by the cléture, 
in bondage at once to the caucus and to Irish dis- 
affection, is proclaimed the sole organ of the national 
will, the supreme and only power of the State. The 
Second Chamber is to be suppressed or silenced. This 
forms the present issue. The first care of anti-revo- 
lutionary statesmanship in future will be to reorgan- 
ize the House of Lords on a rational basis and make 
it a real safeguard, like the Senate of the United 
States. To defend the existence of a Second Chamber 
against domineering and usurping violence is the duty 
of the present hour.” 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Smith is very angry with Lord Salisbury for 
not having reorganized the peers during his last term 
of office. 


TRICOUPIS, THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER. 


HE Atlantic Monthly for March contains a thor- 
ough and valuable character sketch of Tricoupis, 
the Greek Prime Minister, by Prof. J. W. Jenks, who 
has lately returned from a journey that gave him 
opportunities for a conscientious study of certain 
phases and personalities in European politics. 
Tricoupis, Professor Jenks describes as a man who 
disdains the arts of the demagogue and the flattery 
of the populace, often erring on the side of severity. 
He is a polyglot, very versatile, and possesses enor- 
mous powers of work. He is a man who, in the 
opinion of more than one member of European cabi- 
nets, is a great statesman in a small country, but a 
man who would have been a great statesman in any 
country. He comes of a family of scholars and 


statesmen. 
A TREMENDOUS WORKER. 


“In physique, as his portrait would show, he is 
very robust and strong, carrying his sixty-two years 
with the vigor of a man twenty years younger. His 
powersof work and endurance aresimply phenomenal, 
though one may perhaps question at times the judg- 
ment of the man who so abuses a good constitution. 
When he is in office, with the burden upon him not 
merely of the treasury, but of all the multifarious 
duties in the way of local government, office-distribut- 
ing, and general dictatorship that fall to the lot of 
the Prime Minister of Greece, he often works from 
eighteen to twenty hours a day, and, so far as one 
can learn, makes no provision at all for regular recre- 
ation or rest. At his house, one day, his sister told 
me that he had gone to bed that morning at three 
o’clock, and at seven was again in his office at the 
treasury department. People who wish to see him on 
business have, at times, appointments made late in 
the night, when he is more likely to have leisure than 
when, in the daytime, his anteroom is thronged with 
visitors. A Greek Prime Minister needs unlimited 
powers of endurance, for his work is almost that of 
a dictator, with corresponding duties, while his politi- 
cal opponents are ever watchful to catch him nap- 
ping, and often do not hesitate to go to extremes to 
upset him.” 


SIXTEEN HOURS AT A STRETCH. 


‘“‘Three or four years ago, the opposition filibus- 
tered and talked on the budget from four o’clock 
in the afternoon until ten the next morning. Di- 
vided into relays, they talked against time, raising 
technical points, and using all the arts common to 
such tactics. Members read, yawned, slept, went to 
the lobbies and elsewhere in small squads for refresh- 
ment, keeping well within call of the party whips; 
but for sixteen hours Tricoupis never left the Cham- 
ber, sitting quiet, watchful, apparently unwearied 
and needing no refreshment. At another session he 
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remained fourteen hours, and was led finally to rest a 
moment only by the ruse of a friend.” 


AN ENEMY OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


Greece is not second even to the United States as a 
country of office seekers and office givers, and Tri- 
coupis has steadily opposed corruption and has main- 
tained a rigid independence and scorn of petty trick- 
ery. Prof. Jenks criticises him as too careless of 
popular opinion, which, though he ‘‘may fairly be 
said to have created popular government in Greece, 
he wants to drive, and not to lead. 

‘‘Throughout his long political career Tricoupis 
has remained a poor man, caring only for his work, 
and living on the meagre salary paid him and the 
slenderest income from some little inherited property. 
He lives very modestly, in a rented house, with his 
sister, who, unmarried also, seems with him to give 
her life to politics and the state. No sketch of him 
would be complete without mention of this highly 
gifted lady, who has been for years his most useful 
aid. Day after day, and all day long, she receives 
friends, strangers, constituents, opponents, greeting 
all with the unfailing tact and courtesy that delight 
and win, and speaking to each his own language 
with an accuracy that astonishes one. ‘ Her drawing- 
room,’ well says a writer in the St. James Gazette, 
‘is perhaps the nearest approach to the political and 
literary salon of the last century.’ ” 


THE KING OF SIAM. 


N the Leisure Hour for April there is an entertain- 
ing paper on Bangkok, the capital of Siam, by an 
Englishman, who does not give a very pleasant ac- 
count of this Venice of the East. It is illustrated 
with a picture of the King of Siam. 

In speaking of this monarch, the writer, Mr. P. 
C. Standing, says: ‘*‘ When the present ruler of Siam 
succeeded to the throne, he set himself to schemes of 
reform, so far as in him lay: he strove to encourage 
the arts and sciences, as his sire had done, and fol- 
lowed out Western ideas as far as possible. He en- 
joyed nothing better than to get hold of an intelligent 
European and ply him with questions leading up to 
the subject of the improved government of Siam. In 
the beautiful ‘King’s Garden’ at Bangkok I have 
seen a sun dial, astronomical instruments, etc., sent 
from Europe by order of His Majesty, and used by 
him with great regularity as well as with an intelli- 
gent interest. Bishop Pallegoix taught him Latin. 
By a royal edict, King Chulalongkorn has decreed 
the release of all slaves whose bondage commenced 
at a later date than his accession (1868). But this still 
leaves numerous captives. The city is the queerest 
conceivable admixture of the Oriental and the Euro- 
pean. An electric light company was started, but it 
speedily went into liquidation. Notso the Tramways 
Company, which, not content with paying an ex- 
tremely promising dividend, has actually opened an 
electric section with the best results ; so that one is 
confronted with the strange spectacle of an electric 
tramcar flying along the street in juxtaposition to 
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the gharry, the ‘riksha, and even the bullock-cart of 
barbarism,” 


THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, 


OHN A, GRAY, the late surgeon to His High- 
J ness the Ameer of Afghanistan, writes a brief 
mut interesting paper in the Asiatic Quarterly for 
April. He says that the Ameer is absolute autocrat. 
There is no press, and the Ameer has strictly cur- 
tailed the influence of the priests. The chief priest 
has hardly more influence than an ordinary civil 
magistrate : ‘ Amir Abdurrahman has a high degree 
of education and considerable stores of information— 
scientific, artistic and general—acquired from books, 
from conversation and from observation during his 
travels, To the simple manners and free hospitality 
of Dost Muhammad he adds a dignity and a kindly 
courtesy of manner most remarkable in a man of his 
strong passions and in one who is constantly sur- 
rounded with adulation and flattery. He is readily 
accessible to his people; and even when suffering 
from the pangs of gout, he will listen patiently to the 
petitions of the poorest of his subjects, and give rapid 
though just judgment in the cases brought before 
him.” 

HIS REFORMS, 

Dr. Gray speaks very emphatically of the improve- 
ments which have been wrought in Afghanistan 
under his rule. Highway robbery and murder are 
no longer common in the country, nor is murder or 
theft in the towns, Englishmen travel constantly be- 
tween Kabul and the Indian frontier without the 
slightest attempt being made to injure or annoy 
them. Dr, Gray says that he went among the vil- 
lagers freely, unescorted and unguarded. In 1890, 
when he sent to Kabul from Turkistan for two extra 
dispensers, they rode the whole distance in safety. 

They had but one pistol between them, and that 
was unloaded, This extraordinary freedom from 
crime has not been attained by rose water, but Dr, 
Gray thinks that the execution and dispersion of the 
lawless tribes was indispensable,. The Ameer, like 
Lord Rosebery, thinks that the State should concern 
itself with the condition of the people, although even 
Lord Rosebery would shrink from following the 
Ameer in advancing money without interest to those 
who are desirous of starting business on their own 
account, Dr. Gray says: ‘Should a Kabuli wish to 
start business for himself, and not have sufficient 
money, he has but to apply to the Ameer, who will, 
for a certain number of years, lend him a sufficient 
sum for his purpose, and this without interest. The 
Ameer has established workshops in Kabul which are 
really national training schools, They produce war 
material which he could buy much cheaper either in 
Russia or in India, but he insists on manufacturing 
them himself in order to teach his subjects the crafts 
of the artisan. Everything Buropean is now fashion- 
able in Kabul, including garments made by European 
tailors. The Ameer imported an English tailor to 
his capital for the purpose of teaching the natives 
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how to make clothes fit in English style. Classes 
were held, demonstrations given, with the result that 
the Kabuli tailor now makes clothes that fit, Dr. 
Gray at the Ameer’s request started an art class in 
Kabul, and had five of the chief artists in the coun- 
try as his first pupils, 

Dr. Gray concludes his paper as follows: ‘One 
must remember that this educational system of civil- 
izing is being carried on among a race of men who 
have been known hitherto simply as fighters, robbers, 
semi-savages, and who, unlike so many of the races 
of India, have shown but little if any sign that they 
were capable of being converted into useful produc- 
ers, When I say finally that the Amir offers prizes, 
and of considerable value, for the best or most origi- 
nal work, produced either in the shops or elsewhere, 
it will be easily understood how much he has at 
heart the desire to advance his people in knowledge 
and civilization,” 


A MOUNTAINEERING QUEEN. 


fi qythor ger asie women, it is too generally sup- 

posed, belong to the English-speaking race and 
to the robust middle class, Mrs, EB, T. Cook vividly 
describes to us in the English Illustrated the adven- 
tures of an Alpiniste who is neither bourgeoise nor 
English, nor any other than her Majesty the Queen 
of Italy. According to Mrs. Cook, who has met her 
in the heights : 

‘The Alps have no more devoted lover in any land 
than her Majesty Queen Margherita. . King 
Humbert has inherited his father’s love of Alpine 
sport ; and when he betakes himself to his shooting- 
box at Aymaville, in the Val d’Aosta, or to the hunt- 
ing country of Cogne or Charvensod, the Queen 
retires to the neighboring Val de Lys, and revels on 
her part in mountain excursions. Here she can be 
free as air, and escape from the cares of state and 
of pageantry. The peasants idolize her, 

‘During her fifty days’ stay at Gressoney Queen 

Margherita often dons the costume of the valley. 
» « «+ The costume consists of a bright red cloth 
skirt, made very full and reaching to the ankles, and 
a bodice of the same over a white linen chemisette 
with full sleeves, The dress and the colo) 
are alike in rich and poor, from the baron's daughter 
to the peasant, but it is the embroidery and the pins 
that tell the tale, 

‘We often met her walking the Queen in 
the pretty costume of the valley before referred to— 
the two ladies in sober black. Two gendarmes often 
followed the Queen at a respectful distance ; indeed, 
they must have had plenty to do to keep up with her, 
for she walks with a good swinging English stride, 
not at all like most of her countrywomen,” 

Last August, the Queen officially as prima Alpin- 
ista @italia, ‘‘opened” a hut built for science and 
refreshinent on the summit of Signal-Kuppa, by 
spending the night there. Twice during last year 
the Queen set out on ice expeditions, On the first ex- 
pedition for three nights her Majesty camped out in 
the snow and ice, 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE CZAR. 


N the Revue de Paris of March 15 are a number of 
letters written from the Palaces of Compiégne 
and Fontainebleau by Octave Feuillet, the French 
novelist. In them the writer gives many interesting 
details of the Imperial Court. M. Feuillet uncon- 
sciously gives a delightful picture of Napoleon the 
Third’s family life. The Empress more than once 
complained to her visitor of the troubles and griefs 
inseparable from royalty. She described to him 
vividly an afternoon spent with the then Czar, the 
Emperor Nicholas. The Imperial party arrived at 
Fontainebleau, only to be told privately that the 
Prefect of Police had reason to believe that an at- 
tempt would be made on the Czar’s life. Nothing 
could be done but wait quietly, and the Emperor 
and Empress determined not to frighten their guest. 
Both in the station and on the way to the chateau 
they arranged that he should be completely sur- 
rounded and, so to speak, covered by themselves and 
a few trustworthy friends ; and the Empress spent 
the whole afternoon showing the Czar over the palace 
and talking nonsense in order to make the time pass 
quickly and render a drive in the forest impossible, 
When relating this painful experience, she added that 
nothing could compensate for these kind of hours. A 
more sympathetic and delightful picture of the 
beautiful Empress of the French in her home life has 
perhaps never been penned, and as it is contained in a 
number of letters written by Octave Feuillet to his 
own wife, no fear of the future publication restrained 
the writer's pen. 


DEAN STANLEY AND RENAN, 


MONG certain interesting reminiscences of Dean 
Stanley contributed to the Young Man by Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, he tells the following amusing inci- 
dent: ‘‘ I remember a dinner given to M. Renan, on 
which occasion I sat next but one to him, and the 
Dean of Westminster sat opposite. The great writers 
soon engaged in a warm interchange of anecdote and 
repartee, and the whole table listened with the ut- 
most delight to the two most illustrious persons 
present, exhibiting the rare phenomenon of great wits, 
both at their ease and at their best in each other's so- 
ciety ; but the piquancy lay in the fact that Renan 
could not speak or understand English, and the Dean 
had to converse in French, It was the most fear- 
fully and wonderfully made French I ever listened 
to, a shocking accent, vow savay cur jammy, and so 
on; but the impetuous Dean was inconceivably 
voluble and ready, and, above all, the unscrupulous 
literal translation of English idioms into French, was 
courageous beyond praise ; but somehow Renan un- 
derstood it. The Dean’s was the triumph of mind, 
not only over matter, but over grammar, idiom, 
everything ; but the result was a sustained and ex- 
tremely animated conversation, into which Renan 
cut in his own inimitable manmer with the neatest 
epigram and the most courteous pleasantry.” 
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THE BETRAYAL OF THE NIHILISTS. 


Se Vicomte de Vogiié writes in the Revue des 

Deux Mondes on the Russian Terrorists. This 
writer, who is connected by marriage with General 
Annenkoff, was present at the trials which resulted 
from the avowals of Goldenberg, the Nihilist. But 
for this man having made up his mind to betray 
secrets of the Nihilist party, the efforts of the Russian 
administration to unravel the plot might have re- 
mained fruitless, He was arrested at Elizabethgrad 
in November, 1879, while carrying a valise full of 
dynamite, and was finally declared to have committed 
suicide in his cell. Those whom he betrayed, and 
many others, believed that he was secretly imprisoned 
in Siberia or allowed to escape to America. Be that 
as it may, this man made a complete confession, in- 
cluding the details of the assassination of Prince 
Krapotkine, his participation in the attacks on the 
life of the Emperor of Russia on April 2 and Novem- 
ber 19; and he also betrayed the organization of the 
party of which he had been one of the leading chiefs ; 
he named all his accomplices and defined the responsi- 
bility of each. His ostensible motive was the stop- 
ping of further useless bloodshed, 

The descriptions of the court in which the small 
band of criminals, pale and ‘‘ green” from confine- 
ment in the prison cells under the River Neva, sat 
facing the Russian officials, who are described not as 
being specially cruel, but rather as being anxious and 
bewildered judges, are vividly thrownin. When the 
court finally withdrew to consider their verdict the 
deliberations lasted thirteen hours, One hour after 
midnight the judges returned and delivered their ver- 
dict, condemning the five principals to death, while 
the others had to undergo sentences of hard labor for 
varying periods; and the three women concerned in 
the matter to Siberian exile. The latter gave smil- 
ing farewells to their comrades, who listened, no 
muscle of their pale faces moving, in dead silence to 
the verdict. ‘ We left the tribunal,” says M. de 
Vogiié, with clearer notions of what the Terrorist 
party really meant. The Empire had been 
terrorized during the year by a band of twenty-five to 
thirty resolute criminals—a few men of relative 
ability desperately conspiring, and sacrificing them- 
selves in the midst of a small group of ignorant fa- 
natics.” The avowals of Goldenberg made it easy 
to reconstitute the party. Some had perished in 
previous executions, sixteen were now tried and con- 
demned, but enough of them remained at large to 
plot and carry out the frightful assassination of Alex- 
ander the Second in March, 1881. Of the trial of the 
regicide, M. de Vogiié gives some curious details, A 
woman, the Perovskaia, seems to have been the soul 
of the strange and complicated murder plot. The 
Nihilists of fifteen years ago did not succeed in shak- 
ing the solidity of the Russian State. M. de Vogiié 
evidently believes that the Anarchists of to-day are 
similarly few in number, and that they may be tracked 
from one center to another and disposed of without 
shaking the state of France, 
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M. HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


N the Idler for April Miss Belloc has an interest- 
ing illustrated interview with Henri Rochefort, 
who seems to have gossiped pleasantly with her con- 
cerning his adventurous career. It appears that the 
distinguished French journalist, although he has 
spent three years in England, has made no effort to 
learn the English language. He has not done so be- 
cause he fears that the acquisition of that language 
might injure his style as a French pamphleteer. 
Thinking French, talking French and reading 
French, although his body is domiciled near Regent’s 
Park, his mind is in Paris; and he boasts that he can 
keep his finger on the pulse of political France better 
here than if he were on his beloved boulevards. 

From his youth up Rochefort seems to have been 
of a recalcitrant disposition. ‘‘I was twelve years 
old when I entered the College Saint Louis; and 
whilst there, instead of studying, I used to spend all 
my time in composing verses and reading novels. It 
was principally through the former habit that my 
political opinions first got me into trouble,” he con- 
tinued, smiling grimly. ‘‘Imagine the horror of 
everybody (for this was shortly after the insurrection 
of 1848) when I was heard declaiming, not the com- 
pliments which were expected, but a violent Repub- 
lican tirade, congratulating the Archbishop on his 
humanity in having adopted the unfortunate children 
of a political murderer !” 

This spirit of contrariety has kept him in hot water 
all his life, and his duels are so numerous that he does 
not even remember the number he has fought. 
‘¢* Four or five stand out in my memory,’ he replied 
meditatively. ‘My first, which was with a Spanish 
officer, afterI had written an- article which he con- 
sidered insulting to his sovereign; another with 
Prince Murat, in which I was wounded; one with 
Paul de Cassagnac, where the same fate befell me; 
and one, since the war, in Switzerland, with an indi- 
vidual who sent me a challenge on account of some- 
thing I had written, though to this day Ido not know 
what was his excuse, for I do not believe that I had 
given him cause for offense.’ ” 

After gossiping pleasantly concerning his experience 
under the Empire in New Caledonia, M. Rochefort 
spoke of his present position. He seems to be happier 
in London surrounded with pictures, of which he is a 
great connoisseur, and constantly employed in jour- 
nalizing from a distance than he has been for some 
time past. He says: ‘‘I am never so happy as when 
Iam writing. My methods of work? Well, I always 
use a stylographic pen, a most excellent little weapon, 
‘brought me from America by my son. As to my 
articles, I only make up my mind a few moments be- 
fore sitting down to write what the subject is to be. 
You see I am in a peculiar position. People often 
bring me political documents of the greatest impor- 
tance, and I make use of them as occasions arise. For 
instance, I possess a list of all the Deputies and 
Senators who accepted bribes over the Panama 
business.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MR. SELOUS ON THE MATABELE WAR. 


¢¢ -1T-HE cause and effects of the Matabele War,” as 

recounted and estimated by Mr. Selous at 
the Royal Colonial Institute,appear both in the 
Journal of that body and in the National Review. 
They form perhaps the straightest vindication of the 
Colonists that has yet transpired. He replies directly 
to the charges of Mr. Labouchere, with whom he is 
naturally highly incensed. He narrates the atrocious 
deeds of the Matabele horde since they left Zululand 
in order to show that “‘ they are not a gentle Arcad- 
ian race of idyllic savages, but a fierce, overbearing, 
cruel, and bloodthirsty people who were as certain, 
sooner or later, to come into conflict with the advanc- 
ing wave of European civilization in South Africa as 
gunpowder is to explode when broughtin contact with 
fire. 

LOBENGULA’S HOSTILE PURPOSE. 

He gives this account of Lobengula’s purpose in his 
raids on the Mashunas: ‘“ His policy was to abstain 
entirely from actual aggression against the whites 
themselves, but to strike at them through the natives, 
on whose work the development of the country de- 
pended, thus making it impossible for white men to 
live in Mashunaland. By carrying out this policy 
more and more boldly, I think Lobengula thought he 
would get rid of his white neighbors, who would soon 
be driven to abandon the country in disgust.” 


‘‘ RIGHT OR WRONG, IT IS BRITISH.” 


But this policy the Colonists had no intention of 
encouraging : ‘‘Savages do not understand leniency ; 
they take it for fear, and at once take advantage of 
it. Therefore, in a new country where there is a very 
small white population amongst a large number of 
aboriginal blacks, the absolute supremacy of the 
whites and the authority of the .white man’s govern- 
ment must be firmly established, and until this 
authority is fully recognized the savages cannot be 
treated with abstract justice. It may be wrong to 
occupy the waste places of the earth, to extend the 
British Empire and to come in contact with savage 
races at all. On that point I will not offer an 
opinion ; but, right or wrong, it is a British charac- 
teristic to take possession of any country we think is 
worth having, and this piratical or Viking instinct is, 
I suppose, an hereditary virtue that has come down 
to us in the blood of our northern ancestors. All 
other nations would like to do the same, and do so 
when they can; but we have been more enterprising 
than they, and, so far, have had the lion’s share. 
Luckily, too, as in the last century we had our Clives 
and Warren Hastings, so at the present day we have 
our Rhodes and Jamesons and Lendys, and so the 
work of annexing and administering new countries 
goes on.” 

THE RAID AT VICTORIA. 

Mr. Selous quotes from Dr. Jameson’s letter to the 
Matabele king, in May to prove that Dr. Jameson 
did not, as Mr. Labouchere contended, request Loben- 
gula to punish Gomalla’s people for cutting the tele- 
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graph wires. On the contrary, he said he (Dr. 
Jameson) would punish the offenders himself. 

Mr. Selous regrets, with great warmth, the attacks 
made on the reputation of the late Captain Lendy. On 
the story of his shooting down the retreating Mata- 
bele because they had not crossed the border in an 
impossibly short time, Mr. Selous produced these 
notes which were taken down by Mr. Philip Wrey at 
the interview: ‘‘ Dr. Jameson, after telling the head 
Induna that if he could not control his young men 
the best thing he could do was to leave them to him, 
and he would soon put them to rights, then said 
to Manyou: ‘Go back to those amongst your people 
whom you can influence, and start home as soon as 
you can. Within two hours I shall send my men to 
see if you have started ; if I find you have not I shall 
drive you over the border.’ No words,” proceeds 
Mr. Selous, ‘‘were ever spoken that could possibly 
bear the interpretation that a certain boundary was 
to be reached in a certain time. What Dr. Jameson 
required was an immediate withdrawal by the Mata- 
bele from the vicinity of Victoria. When, about two 
hours after the interview, Captain Lendy rode out 
with thirty-eight men to see if the Matabele had 
withdrawn, he found the young Induna of Ingna, 
whom Mr. Wrey describes as having shown every 
sign of suppressed rage during the interview, in the 
very act of besieging a small Mashuna village only 
three and a half miles from Victoria township.” 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


Mr. Selous predicts as consequences of the war 
‘“‘the resumption of enterprise, and the successful 
and continuous development of both Mashunaland 
and Matabeleland,” and in all human probability, the 
eventual supremacy of the British race and the En- 
glish language in the eventual confederation of all 
the States of South Africa south of the .Zambesi. 
“The effect of the Matabele War, though it may 
have been prejudicial to the happiness of the military 
caste in Matabeleland, has been directly beneficial to 
every other native race in central South Africa, 
whilst, what is of far more importance, it has re- 
gained for Englishmen the prestige that was lost 
amongst whites and blacks when Sir Evelyn Wood 
was ordered to make peace with the Boers after the 
defeat .of Majuba Hill, has insured the peace and 
security of Mashunaland, and reduced to a certainty 
the eventual supremacy of the British race as the 
dominant people in South Africa.” 


Proressor A. A. W. Husrecat has an article in 
the February number of De Gids on ‘“‘ A Dutch Scien- 
tific Expedition to Central Borneo.” In the course of 
his article he sketches the history of the exploration of 
Borneo by Muller, Schwaner, Ida Pfeiffer and others ; 
he traces the events which have led to the form- 
ation of the present expedition, describes what it is 
intended to accomplish and reminds his readers of the 
advantages which have accrued to North Borneo from 
their scientific activity in that district. 
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PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETIES. 


HE introduction in the New York Legislature of 

a bill to incorporate a pawnshop to be controlled 

by philanthropists acting wholly for the interests of 

borrowers has aroused much interest in the project, 

to the encouragement of similar action elsewhere. 

The Charities Review presents an interesting account 

of several European institutions of this character 
which are under public control. 


THEIR OBJECT. 


‘The object of these philanthropic institutions 
was and is to make small loans to the poor. These 
institutions (existing in many cities of Italy, Spain, 
France, Austria, Germany, Holland, etc.) are under 
government or municipal supervision. They advance 
money to anybody against wearing apparel and other 
easily movable articles of daily use for not longer 
than one year. The rate of interest is fixed just high 
enough to cover the expenses connected with the 
kee ing of the pledges and the regular running ex- 
penses (including a moderate return on the required 
capital) necessitated by the rather laborious work. 
Of course, the larger the capital of such an institu- 
tion and the larger its business, the lower can be its 
interest charge, as there is a certain minimum of 
salaries and office rent, etc., which has to be incurred, 
however small the transactions may be. 

‘The countries cited above have all passed general 
laws regulating the routine and charges of these 
public pawn institutions, and there are some cities 
which actually do the business at a loss, for which the 
citizens think they are largely compensated by the 
good done.” 


THREE SUCCESSFUL LOAN SOCIETIES. 


Details are given of the work conducted by the 
‘Mont de Piété” of Paris, but the writer attaches 
more importance to the results of the operations of 
the Royal Pawn Office in Berlin, where the conditions 
are more like those of New York City, the Prussian 
law allowing private pawnbrokers to charge at the 
rate of 24 pér cent. per annum, whilst the law of the 
State of New York allows them to charge at the rate 
of about 30 per cent. 

‘*In the year 1889-90, the Royal Pawn Offices of 
Berlin loaned 5,000,000 marks ($1,200,000) on 240,000 
objects ; average amount of loans, 21 marks ($5). In- 
clusive of renewals from previous years, its total 
transactions amounted to about 10,000,000 marks, or 
$2,400,000. The smallest amount loaned was 2 marks, 
or 50 cents, 

‘The maximum rate of interest to be charged by’ 
this and all similar institutions in Prussia is fixed by 
law at about 1214 per cent. per annum. The Berlin 
Royal Pawn Office charged, on an average, from 1888 
to 1889, 104g per cent. per annum.” 

Attention is also called to the experience of the 
‘¢ Workingmen’s Loan Association” of Boston, which 
now has a capital of $90,000, and loaned last year 
$120,000 on-chattel mortgages. 
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The writer concedes that “‘ under our democratic 
form of government and under existing political con- 
ditions, the State or the city, as such, can, for ob- 
vious reasons, not assume the management of estab- 
lishments for lending money on pledges, nor should 
they be asked to do so. 

‘‘ But why should not a number of public spirited 
and philanthropic citizens combine to form a society 
for that purpose? Why should not a society, formed 
on the plans outlined above, and profiting by the ex- 
perience gained elsewhere, succeed in achieving the 
ends in view as a business enterprise? We believe 
that, ‘ ceteris paribus,’ any undertaking that can be 
carried out successfully elsewhere ought also to suc- 
ceed in New York City.” 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


N the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, Mrs. E. M. 
Lynch publishes an earnest plea for what she de- 
scribes as brotherly banking, a subject which, for 
some years past, she has made herown. Mr. Wolf's 
little book upon People’s Banks is one among many 
which she has laid under contribution. Her chief il- 
lustrations, however, are drawn from her own in- 
vestigations on the continent, and especially in Italy, 
which may be regarded as the fatherland of People’s 
Banks. It certainly does seem strange that co-opera- 
tive banking should not have obtained a foothold in 
this country where co-operation in other forms has 
been so much preached about and practiced. 

Germany, says Mr. Wolf, by the help of her Peo- 
ple’s Banks raises annually somewhere about $750,- 
000,000 to circulate in commerce. Austria raises 
$125,000,000 or more, and even ‘ Darkest Russia” 
about $10,000,000. 

Some idea of the benefits which can be derived 
from the establishment of People’s Banks may be 
gathered from the following fact for which Mrs. 
Lynch vouches: ‘In Mentone, where the normal 
rate of interest charged by the banks on loans was 12 
per cent. ten years ago, an eight-year-old People’s 
Bank has brought down the bank rate everywhere in 
the town to 6 per cent.” 


HOW TO FORM THE BANKS, 


How can these popular banks be formed? Mrs. 
Lynch, as a practical Irishwoman, enters into par- 
ticulars. The best way to start popular banks, as 
with any other institution, is to commence at the be- 
ginning on a small scale at first. Mrs. Lynch says: 
‘In store founding it has been proved that fifty one- 
pound shareholders supply enough capital with which 
to start a village store. And in France, for a town 
of 11,000 inhabitants and for the surrounding rural 
district, a most successful bank was started with a 
capital of $4,000, while Raiffeisen started his grand 
Loan Bank with a borrowed $1,500. Whether for the 
store or the bank, there must be a limit to the share- 
holding capacity of each member, else the venture 
might cease to be a co-operative undertaking by being 
bought up by a clique who would ‘run’ it on com- 
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petitive principles—principles the very reverse of 
‘brotherly.’ Another guarantee against such a catas- 
trophe is in the careful selection of members. The 
greatest safeguard against the danger indicated is to 
be found ir a course that has been largely approved— 
namely, the limitation by statute of the dividend to 
5 per cent, j , 

‘* At the preliminary meeting, if things go well, the 
shares will all be subscribed for. The chairman of the 
board will be chosen from among the best liked and 
most trust-compelling men in the place. The board 
will be elected, and it will have as little as may be of 
a party character. Then, later, this board will elect 
the managing director. He is the keystone of the 
banking arch, and success largely depends on a right 
choice here. There will be plenty to do for the quar- 
terly or biennial general meetings and for the weekly 
conferences of the board ; but it will be the manag- 
ing director who will cut out the work for all these 
bodies. He will propose operations in all departments 
of business—loans, bill-discounting, investments for 
spare capital, etc.; but the board must ratify his de- 
cisions before they can take effect. There will proba- 
bly be a Watch Committee to oversee all the bank’s 
operations. In France and Italy the liability of share- 
holders is strictly limited to the amount of their 
shares. The German Volksbanken are wedded to 
‘unlimited liability,’ and their advocates say that it 
is to ‘unlimited liability’ they owe the happy fact of 
no Volk’s Bank ever having broken! Most People’s 
Banks balance their accounts every day, and all 
comers may know how the business is going, if they 
care to inquire. On one point all these banks unite— 
the eschewing of all speculative investments. The 
young corporation, if wise, will make its headquar- 
ters in modest premises, and its small staff will be 
profit sharers in the undertaking.” 

Mrs. Lynch concludes her paper by giving an ac- 
count of co-operative creameries which have been 
operated successfully in Ireland. 





IS IT RIGHT TO TAKE INTEREST? 


HIS is an old question, but itis being discussed 
to-day with new knowledge and new earnest- 

ness. Part of the new knowledge consists in the 
recognition of the very oldness of the question. ‘‘ The 
ecclesiastical treatment of usury” is the theme of a 
very instructive historical sketch by Mr. Henry C. 
Lea in the current number of the Yale Review. By 
usury, Mr. Lea reminds us, was meant not exorbitant 
interest merely, but ‘“‘any charge or profit whatsoever 
arising from the loan of money” or wealth. ‘ There 
is ample scriptural warrant for the prohibition of all 
such gains. The Hebrew lawgivers strictly com- 
manded that all loans should be made without the 
exaction of increase. In the New Law there is less 
insistence on this, evidently because it was accepted 
as a matter of course in the precepts which incul- 
cated the brotherhood of mankind and the principles 
of universal kindliness. Naturally the early fathers 
condemned it with a unanimity which renders 

















special reference superfluous. . . . The earliest 
codes of discipline tell the same story. When in the 
twelfth century canon law began to take a definite 
shape, Gratian collected a store of extracts from the 
fathers and councils to show how impious is usury. 
When S. Ramon de Pefiafort in 1,234 codified 
the new canon law in the official compilation known 
as the Decretals of Gregory IX, the collection of 
decrees on the subject of usury which he embodied 
shows how earnestly the popes had been endeavoring 
to suppress it and how ineradicable it proved. . . 

‘‘ Thus the infallible Church had exhausted all its 
resources. To make gain of any kind by the loan of 
money or of money’s worth was a mortal sin ; to deny 
this was a heresy, punishable by burning alive if per- 
sisted in.” 

Usury was declared to be worse than theft ; even 
mental usury—the unexpressed hope of the lender 
that the borrower would add something as a free gift 
to the repayment of the loan—was denounced as a 
mortal sin. As a result, the Jews who were not under 
ecclesiastical law, and such others as disregarded 
priestly threats, drove a thriving trade. A French 
ordinance in 1206 forbids the Jews taking more in- 
terest than 48} per cent. per annum. 


EXCEPTIONS AND EXEMPTIONS, 


Methods of evasion of the canon law became numer- 
ous. Roman bankers, supposed to be in partnership 
with the Curia, loaned money, which was to be re- 
turned with penalties. Church loans to needy nobles 
in Germany were allowed to draw a certain ground 
rent from the lands offered as security (census, zius). 
Montes pietatis, monts de piété, or public pawnshops, 
started by Fra Bernardino da Feltre in the fifteenth 
century as a boon to the poor, had to levy'a small 
charge to meet working expenses, and were allowed 
to do so by the papacy. Charges on loans to govern- 
ments were (like census) allowed, as being an annual 
rent from the securities accepted in lieu of the loan. 
Compensation was also allowed for a loan, if the 
granting of it for charity prevented the lender from 
making profit by it elsewhere (lucrum cessans), or 
caused him material injury (damnum emergens). Free- 
dom from canon law helped the expansion of the 
trade of Protestant England and Holland in the 
eighteenth century. Then noted Catholic casuists 
released confessors from the duty of demanding from 
money lenders restitution of their usurious gains in 
all cases. In response to many pressing appeals in 
the nineteenth century the Holy See has simply re- 
quired the faithful to promise obedience to such de- 
cision as it shall hereafter make on the question of 
the lawfulness of interest, and allows absolution 
without insisting on restitution where his promise is 
made. The latest utterance is one by the Holy Office, 
December 18, 1872, by which it was ordered that 
those who take 8 per cent. per annum “ are not to be 
disturbed.” 

Mr. Lea, it will be seen, takes the usual Protestant 
_ View of regarding these distinctions as mere casu- 
istical evasions of canon law. 
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WHAT DR. BARNARDO HAS DONE. 
N the Sunday at Home for April Mr. W. J. Gordon 
publishes.a brief but earnest appeal on behalf of 
Dr. Barnardo, of whose wonderful philanthropic 


work he gives a condensed account. Mr. Gordon is a 
practical man, and he tells his readers exactly what 
to do if they wish to help : 

Send $50 to Dr. Barnardo and you will defray the 
entire cost of emigrating a boy or girl and placing 
him or her in suitable employment in Ontario, includ- 
ing outfit, rail fares and ocean passage. Send him 
$67 and you defray the entire cost of supporting a 
boy or girl boarded out in some rural district. Send 
him $80 and you support a healthy child in his homes 
for a year. In short, a child is fed, clothed, lodged, 
and educated in Dr. Barnardo’s homes for less than 
tenpence three farthings a day. 


THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN EDUCATED, FED AND 
CLOTHED. 


Dr. Barnardo has received from the public about a 

million and a half of money during the last twenty- 
seven years. The following is Mr. Gordon’s account 
of what he has done with it: ‘‘He has secured, 
trained, and placed out in life 21,579 children ; he has 
educated and partly fed and clothed in free day and 
night schools children not actually destitute to the 
number of 60,871; he has provided outfit, passage 
money, and effectual supervision for 5,737 emigrants 
to the colonies ; he has established four free lodging 
houses, and given homeless women and children 
100,301 free quarters and 442,766 free rations ; he has 
established four industrial brigades, and aided to an 
independent livelihood, 4,893 of the boys who have 
passed through them ; he has sent 2,320 sick children 
to his seaside homes; and he has provided 1,118,926 
free hot breakfasts and dinners during the winters to 
children of the laboring class out of work. He hases- 
tablished six mission halls, in which he has had 10,- 
000,000 attendances ; he has also established two coffee 
palaces, in which he has refreshed and entertained 
5,000,000 people; he has organized a guild of dea- 
conesses whose house-to-house visitations exceed 20,- 
000 a year; and last, but not least, he has founded a 
free medical mission, in which thousands of cases are 
dealt with and an enormous number of prescriptions 
are dispensed annually. Out of $6,355,000 he has spent 
on buildings—homes, schools, hospitals and con- 
valescent retreats—on freehold sites first acquired 
(all of which sites and buildings have from the very 
outset been handed over to trustees) only $935,000, and 
in addition to this he has freehold land and buildings 
in Canada to the value of $105,000. 

‘‘ Every year his work increases, and as his good re- 
port goes all over the world so do the subscriptions 
come in from the uttermost corners of the earth. 
Last year he had 74,500 separate donations ; and 49,- 
000 of these were in sums under a sovereign, and not 
1,900 were over $50. The increase in his revenue is 
as regular and continuous as its distribution. Last 
year he dealt with 8,947 fresh cases of waif children, 
and maintained and educated 6,949 children in. his 
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homes. On the 31st of last December he had 4.705 
children in residence, and 2,085 boarded out under 
his care; and his death rate for the year was only 6 
per 1,000.” 


THE RIGHTS OF TRAMPS. 


R. ELBERT HUBBARD, in the current Arena, 
comes to the defense of the manifesto issued 
by Governor Lewelling, of Kansas, for the protection 
of tramps against arrest and detention. After dis- 
* cussing the origin of the various vagrancy laws of the 
States, which have been derived, he finds, from the 
common law of England, Mr. Hubbard describes the 
‘“‘tramp law’ of Delaware and other States, which 
provides that “‘ Any person without a home in the 
town in which he may be found wandering about 
without employment, shall be deemed a tramp and 
dealt with accordingly. 

‘‘ Section 2 provides that it shall be the duty of all 
officers of the peace to arrest tramps wherever found. 
These tramps are set to work for terms varying from 
one to thirty days, but can be immediately rearrested 
on being discharged. Itis generously provided that 
this stranger, who has no home in the town and who 
is looking for employment, can appeal from his sen- 
tence and demand a jury trial on giving bail to the ex- 


tent of $500.” 
TRAMPS AS THEY ARE. 


‘¢T make no defense of trampism nor vagabondage. 
I have lived with tramps and traveled withthem for 
days ; I know their ways, manners, and habits. Asa 
class they are not honest or truthful. Their way of 
living is not to be commended. But among them I 
have found honest men, unfortunate men, men of 
good hearts and generous impulses. Among tramps 
there are rogues and many of them. A tramp may 
be a criminal and he may not. If he is a criminal 
punish him for his crimes, but do not punish him for 
being a tramp ; to do this may be only to chastise him 
for his misfortunes, 

WESTERN TRAMPS. 

“The tramp of the West is a much better article 
than the tramp found about Eastern cities. There is 
an army of tramps that start in every June in Arkan- 
sas and move northward with the wheat harvest. 
These men work, often irregularly, but they are a 
positive benefit to the farmers rather than a disad- 
vantage, and many farmers in Kansas recognize this 
fact. 

‘‘ During the past year great numbers of men were 
thrown out of work in Colorado, Montana and Nevada 
by the closing of mines. Many of these men had very 
small means and they sought to reach friends in the 
East. They came into Kansas by hundreds, and those 
who were hungry and penniless were criminals in the 
eyes of the law. Not all police officers are dead 
to pity, nor are all justices unjust; but in many 
places innocent men were thrown into prison, insulted, 
disgraced, robbed of their time, because the price of 
silver was so low that it no longer paid to mine it. 
Instances of cruelty in the name of law came to the 
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attention of Governor Lewelling, and paraphrasing 
Burke he said, rightfully : ‘ The great State of Kansas 
cannot afford to indict a whole class when they are 
what they are through a calamity ; I will exert my 
influence to protect the innocent.’ 

‘‘The mines are now starting up again, and in a few 
months thousands of workmen will be needed ; poor 
men will leave the large cities in great numbers to 
reach the world of wealth that sleeps beneath the 
Rocky Mountains. These men will cross the splendid 
State of Kansas, and, thanks to Governor Lewelling, 
they will not be regarded by the State as criminals.” 





THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. 


N an article in the Chautauquan M. Louis Paulian, 
Secrétaire-Rédacteur of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, gives a brief description of the business of 
begging as now conducted in Paris. The magnitude 
of the evil may be partially appreciated after reading 
M. Paulian’s estimates, formed as the results of care- 
ful investigation. He devoted a dozen years to the 
work of ascertaining the total amount expended by 
public and private charity in Paris for the help of the 
unfortunate. 

“‘T began by totalizing the sums which were ex- 
pended by the official budgets. I found the public 
assistance amounted to $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 a 
year. The state, the department of the Seine and the 
city of Paris raised more than $400,000 for the succor 
of the unfortunate. Finally, charitable societies dis- 
tributed help amounting to more than $1,500,000 
annually. Add to these sums the alms given in the 
street and you will increase the amount still by about 
$1,600,000 a year. How is it that with a budget of 
charity so fabulous the number of beggars not only 
does not diminish, but steadily increases day by 
day?” 

Here is M. Paulian’s explanation of this strange 
phenomenon : “ Instead of employing our alms to aid 
the worthy poor, we distribute it in the street and to 
the people whom we judge unhappy from their type, 
that is to say from the apparent wretchedness of their 
garments, from their infirmities more or less real 
which they display in our sight. 

‘What isatype? It is the ensemble of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of a race or of a profession. In 
order to have the type of a profession it is necessary 
to have followed it for a long time, to have experi- 
enced its exigencies, its habits, its consequences. Take 
an ecclesiastic or a soldier who for many years has 
fulfilled the duties and worn the special costume of 
his calling, and cause him to adopt the civic dress ; 
in spite of the change of clothing his official character 
will be readily recognized. If then mendicancy is a 
condition, that is to say if it is of short duration, if itis 
the result of a passing cause such as an accident or 
sickness, it would seem that the beggar under his 
rags ought to preserve the type of the vocation to 
which he had belonged. But he never does reveal a 
trace of any calling, therefore mendicity is not a pass- 
ing condition, it is a definitive position and the mendi-’ 
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cant is of the mendicant type. The existence of this 
mendicant type ought to put us on our guard against 
this exploitation. By a strange anomaly it happens 
on the contrary that it is the very existence of this 
type which decides us to give the alms it asks of us. 
A man accosts us on the street, he holds out his hand, 
we look at him, he is of the mendicant type ; that 
suffices, we conclude that he is unfortunate, that 
he ds suffering, and that he is worthy of our charity. 

“Thus the beggars who know this false reasoning 
of which we are every day the dupes exert themselves 
to make all possible progress in approaching this ideal 
type which will inspire in the passers by a profound 
pity and procure from them large receipts. 

‘““To make believe that he is suffering and, if he 
really suffers, to increase the appearance of this suf- 
fering is the problem which mendicancy is solving. 
In this age of light when the discoveries of science 
have permitted the debasing of all human industries, 
mendicants have not remained in the background ; 
they have succeeded in debasing misery itself. 

‘‘T have said that in our days at Paris mendicancy is 
a profession—in fact beggars have their masters and 
their rules, they have their restaurants, their clubs, 
and their places of reunion.” 

BEGGARS’ DIRECTORIES. 

The writer describes two very interesting books 
called Le Grand Jew and. Le Petit Jeu (‘‘ Great 
Game” and ‘Small Game”’). 

‘‘ Beggars, who are philosophers, reason that just 
as there is needed a book of addresses for dealers and 
a book of addresses for people in society, so there is 
needed a like book for the use of mendicants. The di- 
rectory of a new kind has been published under the 
name of Le Petit Jeu and Le Grand Jeu. The former is 
avolume which gives the nameand the address of some 
hundreds of charitable men. It costs three francs. 
The latter volume costs six francs, but it is more 
complete. Not only does it give a greater number of 
names, but it indicates the religion, the political 
opinion, the customs, of persons at whose houses the 
beggars may present themselves and the means by 
which these people may be deceived. 

M. Paulian tells how he has acquired his informa- 
tion, and this is not the least interesting portion of 
his article. 

“This business I have studied thoroughly. In 
order to reach a correct opinion I have read all that 
has been written upon the subject; I have consulted 
every man capable of telling me anything of it, Ihave 
assisted in all of the international congresses in which 
this question has been discussed, and finally I decided 
to have recourse to the experimental method, and I 
became myself a beggar. 

‘* After a few lessons I acquired great experience 
in my subject, and personated turn by turn a blind 
man, a cripple, a deaf mute, a paralytic, a workman 
out of work, a professor out of employment, an organ 
player, a strolling singer. I have been arrested only 
once, on May 24, 1891, when in the presence of sev- 
eral journalists I installed myself under the porch of 
the church St. Germain des Prés. In fifteen minutes 
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I had received 63 sous. The five women who begged 
regularly there accused me of taking the bread out 
of their mouths, and began a conspiracy to have me 
arrested. Their plan was simple enough. Whenever 
the policeman passed all five turned and gazed at me 
as if I were a criminal. This attracted the police- 
man’s notice and the women nodded approvingly as 
he approached me. I acknowledged that I was beg- 
ging, but reminded him that I was under the porch 
of a church and, therefore, he had no power to arrest 
me. He shook me roughly and bade me move on. 

‘* By begging I was able to secure everything that 
one can imagine—money, clothing, furniture, rail- 
road tickets, medicines, linen, flour, absolutely all 
things: 

‘‘These experiences have Jed me to propose a plan 
of reform which I have already commenced to apply 
on a large scale in Paris.” 


THE BOWERY AND THE BOHEMIANS. 


R. H. C. BUNNER contributes to the April 
Scribner’s one of his delightful studies of New 
York life—this timetreating of ‘‘The Bowery and 
Bohemia.” He says the ‘‘true elder race” of Bohe- 
mians is no longer with us; when their existence and 
their haunts about Washington Square became pub- 
lic and matter for magazine articles they drifted away 
to more congenial and remote quarters before the in- 
vading make-believe throng of imitators. 
A PEN PICTURE OF THE BOWERY, 

*‘ The Bowery is not a large place, for I think that, 
properly speaking, it is a place rather than a street 
or avenue. It is an irregularly shaped ellipse, of 
notable width in its widest part. It begins at 
Chatham Square, which lies on the parallel of the 
sixth Broadway block above City Hall, and loses its 
identity at the Cooper Union where Third and Fourth 
Avenues begin, so that it isa scant mileinall. But 
it is the alivest mile on the face of the earth. And it 
either bounds or bisects that square mile that the 
statisticians say is the most densely populated square 
mile oa the face of the globe. This is the heart of the 
New York tenement district. As the Bowery is the 
Broadway of the East Side, the street of its pleasures, 
it would be interesting enough if it opened up only 
this one densely populated district. But there is 
much more to contribute to its infinite variety. It 
serves the same purpose for the Chinese colony in 
Mott, Pell.and Doyers Streets, and for the Italian 
swarms in Mulberry Bend, the most picturesque and 
interesting slum I have ever seen, and I am an ar- 
dent collector of slums. I have missed art galleries 
and palaces and theatres and cathedrals (cathedrals 
particularly) in various and sundry cities, but I don’t 
think I ever missed a slum. Mulberry Bend is a nar- 
row bend in Mulberry Street, a tortuous ravine of tall 
tenement houses, and it is so full of people that the 
throngs’ going and coming spread off the sidewalk 
nearly to the middle of the street. There they leave 
a little lane for the babies to play in. No, they never 
get runover. There is a perfect understanding. be- 
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tween the babies and the peddlers who drive their 
wagons in Mulberry Bend. The crowds are in the 
street partly because much of the sidewalk and all of 
the gutter is taken up with venders’ stands, which 
give its characteristic feature to Mulberry Bend. 
There are displayed more and stranger wares than 
uptown people ever heard of. Probably the edibles 
are in the majority, certamly they are the queerest 
part of the show. There are trays and bins there in 
the Bend, containing dozens and dozens of things 
that you would never guess were meant to eat if you 
didn’t happen to see a ham or a string of sausages or 
some other familiar object among them. But the 
color of the Bend—and its color is its strong point— 
comes from its displays of wearing apparel and 
candy. A lady can go out in Mulberry Bend and 
purchase every article of apparel, external or private 
and personal, that she ever heard of, and some that 
she never heard of, and she can get them of any 
shade or hue.” 
A MODERN BABYLON. 

‘“‘But it is on the other side of the Bowery that 
there lies a world to which the world north of 
Fourteenth street is a select family party. I could 
not give even a partial list of its elements. Here 
dwell the Polish Jews, with their back yards full of 
chickens. The police raid these back yards with 
ready assiduity, but the yards are always promptly 
replenished. It is the police against a religion, and 
the odds are against the police. The Jew will die 
for it, if needs be, but his chickens must be killed 
Kosher way and not Christian way, but that is only 
the way of the Jews ; the Hungarians, the Bohemians, 
the Anarchist Russians, the Scandinavians of all 
sorts that come up from the wharfs, the Irish who are 
there, as everywhere, the Portuguese Jews, and all 
the rest of them who help to form that city within a 
city—have they not, all of them, ways of their own? 
I speak of this Babylon only to say that here and 
there on its borders, and, once in a way, in its very 
heart, are rows or blocks of plain brick ‘houses, 
homely, decent, respectable relics of the days when 
the sturdy, steady tradesfolk of New York built here 
the homes that they hoped to leave to their children. 
They are boarding and lodging houses now, poor 
enough, but proud in their respectability of the past, 
although the tide of ignorance, poverty, vice, filth, 
and misery is surging to their doors and their back- 
yard fences. 


AND HERE DWELLS THE MODERN BOHEMIAN, 


‘¢ And here, in hall bedrooms, in third-story backs 
and fronts, and in half-story attics, live the Bohe- 
mians of to-day, and with them those other strug- 
glers of poverty who are destined to become ‘ success- 
ful men’ in various branches of art, literature, science, 
trade, or finance. Of these latter our children will 
speak with hushed respect, as men who rose ‘from 
small beginnings ; and they will go into the school- 
readers of our grandchildren along with Benjamin 
Franklin and that contemptible wretch who got to 
be a great banker because he picked up a pin, as ex- 
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amples of what perseverance and industry can accom- 
plish.” 


THE MYTH OF THE ABANDONED FARM. 


N unusually useful paper is printed in the Cent- 
ury discussing the task of ‘‘ Hunting an Aban- 
doned Farm in Connecticut,” by William Henry 
Bishop. Mr. Bishop tells how these New England 
country sites have become the favorite resorts of 
many famous people, some of whom have settled here 
after hunting the world over for the most picturesque 
and comfortable spot to live in. 

In fact Mr. Bishop begins with an explanation that 
there is no such things as abandoned farms in New 
England, and he proves this assertion by a long list of 
entertaining experienees with ‘ places ” viewed in the 
light of possible purchases. 

‘* At the time of unusual farm depression three or 
four years ago, when the abandoned farm, now so 
familiar, first began to be heard of, the leading New 
England States issued lists of such property, hoping 
to remedy the evil, and they have from time to time 
put forth new editions. Massachusetts is the only 
one, however, that admits the word ‘abandoned’ 
into the title of its pamphlet. This is called ‘A 
Descriptive List of Farms in Massachusetts Aban- 
doned or Partially Abandoned.’ Connecticut, per- 
haps to save the feelings of owners and to uphold the 
reputation of its territory, simply calls her own, ‘A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Farms for Sale.’ So, too, 
Vermont has only ‘A List of Desirable Farms at 
Low Prices,’ and New Hampshire phrases it merely, 
‘Secure a Home in New Hampshire.’ Yet, when I 
came to know the field, I did not find any such great 
amount of euphemism in these titles after all, for 
while it is well enough to call a spade a spade, there is 
no need of being so plain-spoken as to call a thing a 
spade which is notuing of the sort. 

‘* Let me set down here at once, after an extended 
tour of inquiry, my conclusions as to the abandoned 
farm. Itis a pure figment of the imagination; it is 
a moving text for statisticians of a sentimental turn 
and newspaper paragraphers who have never been out 
to see the facts for themselves—it does not exist. 

“In reply to my written application, Rhode Island 
made answer, with conscious pride, that she had no 
such catalogues and no such farms. Maine has pre- 
pared a few figures in one of the reports of her Board of 
Labor, wherein the large number of 3,398 abandoned 
farms is spoken of (this was in 1890), but these were 
not identified in such a way as to be located and vis- 
ited, and I was obliged, by my experience elsewhere, 
to be doubtful even about Maine. New York and 
Pennsylvania made the same reply as Rhode Island. 
New Jersey conceded a very few such farms. Some 
of the Southern States did not reply at all, and South 
Carolina said that there were within her borders a 
great many.small tracts, taken for taxes, which would 
be sold for from 50 cents to $1 an acre, but well im- 
proved land was scarce, and commanded from $4 to 
$20 an acre. 

‘** When I had got together all the catalogues, I pro- 














ceeded to lay out my plan of campaign. In the first 
place, I-confined it to New England, already a vast, 
formidable domain. I had before me, as enumerated 
. in the lists, 318 farms for Connecticut, 887 for Massa- 
chusetts, 317 for New Hampshire, and 200 for Ver- 
mont, 1,722 in all. Or the total would reach 5,120 if 
one wished to take pains to look up also the very 
arge number in Maine, about which I thinkit a great 
pity we have not more specific information. It was 
obviously impossible to visit all, as there areso many 
other things in a human life to do besides settling this 
problem, however interesting. Ipurposed, therefore, 
to select a certain field which should offer unity of 
character. This was found in the hill-country of 
western Conne-ticut, the Berkshires of Massachusetts, 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, and the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. Iconfined myself, in 
fact, chiefly to thisline. Next I tried to select typical 
places. I marked especially the cheaper places, for 
when you are looking for an abandoned farm, it is 
reasonable to ask that, even if it be not abandoned, it 
shall at least be cheap. I crossed off those offered at 
$7,000, $10,000, and even as high as $18,000, as having 
no place in this inquiry. Enterprising owners had 
taken advantage of the issue of the catalogue to in- 
sert free advertising for their property. In general, 
too, even the cheaper places offered were held at about 
the prices ruling for similar farming property round 
about, unless they were depreciated for some private 
and local reason—as a desperate pressure on the 
owner to sell, or, more often, because of their lack of 
intrinsic worth. 

And then follows Mr. Bishop’s experiences with a 
force that leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of his 
exposure of the myth. 


ELECTRICITY AND OIL IN WARFARE. 


N the April Atlantic Mr. Joseph L. Brent writes 
on ‘‘War’s Use of the Engines of Peace” and 
proposes some novel defensive and offensive plans. 
He points to the ineffective results of the usual at- 
tempt to close up waterways with land batteries—a 
means which failed in such notable instances as at 
the Mississippi’s mouth in the Civil War, and, later, 
at the port of Rio Janeiro in the Brazilian struggle 
just ended. 

Torpedoes should be and are used, but they are not 
final, and it seems to this writer that a British force 
might annihilate the great cities of our northern 
boundary by steaming down the Canadian water- 
ways. 

FIGHTING WITH ELECTRICITY. 


‘‘Electric currents of enormous energy, capable, 
under the condition of actual contact, of destroying 
life in any number of men exposed to it, and possibly 
ships of war also, can be generated at points thirty 
miles or more distant from the localities where they 
are expected to be used, and be transferred there with 
inconsiderable decrease of power. Inflammable oils 
can be conveyed through pipes by gravitation, or 
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pumps working, if necessary, twenty miles from point 
of discharge, and after discharge can be instanta- 
neously ignited whenever desired. and, when dis- 
charged -upon or under water, will float and burn 
upon its surface. ; 

“Thus, electricity and inflammable oils meet the 
primary consideration of possessing centres of supply 
and activity remote from the enemy, and of develop- 
ing powers capable of almost instantaneous transmis- 
sion to points where they could operate effectively 
against an enemy, with a continuous renewal and 
supply of power ; and therefore currents of electricity 
and inflammable oils, separately or jointly, are well 
adapted for use in defensive war.” : 

In fighting on land Mr. Brent would have his elec- - 
tric batteries carried on railroad trains, arguing that 
as things are now all important campaigns are con- 
ducted in close connection with transportation lines, 


OIL AS A NAVAL ENGINE, 


He is even more sure in the case of inflammable 
oils used in defending land positions against naval 
attack. 

“Let us consider, for example, a plan for the de- 
fense of the Mississippi River. The Eads jetties have 
for a considerable distance narrowed the width of 
the channel at its mouth to about four hundred feet, 
and inflammable oil, pumped or discharged from re- 
mote points, could easily be made available, even at 
the moment of attack, to sheet with oil the surface 
of the narrow channel, ready to be ignited when de- 
sirable, and to be carried forward by the current 
against any approaching hostile ship. From New 
Orleans to its mouth the river varies in width one 
thousand yards, more or less At selected points re- 
mote from attack, when a hostile fleet would seek to 
ascend the river, from either bank could be dis- 
charged inflammable oil in ample quantity, ready, at 
the touch of an electric button, to burst into flames 
and be carried by the current against the enemy. 

‘* Tt would be impossible to ascend the river under 
these circumstances. What width of channel could 
be protected by fire defense cannot be stated with 


accuracy, as no exact data are available; but the ca- 


pability of pumps is great and the oil supply ample, 
so that many points beside the Mississippi River could 
be barred by flames against ships. Most rivers could 
be, and also those ports where narrow and winding 
channels are the only means of entrance. Numerous 
ports and rivers, at home and abroad, could be indi- 
cated. The approaches to Constantinople and the 
Suez Canal might, amongst others, be barred by flames. 
It is probable that, at the trifling cost of a connection 
with the oil pipe lines, many of the channels leading 
into New York could be so barred, especially those 
entering by East River. There is now a width of 


only one thousand feet at low water from deep water 
below the Narrows to deep water beyond the bars 
The winding channels at Galveston and in Detroit 
River possibly could be thus defended, and many 
others beside.” 
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A CIRCUMNAVIGATORY CRUSADE. 
Tying the White Ribbon Round the World. 


NE of the most striking conceptions ever framed 
for a pilgrimage of propaganda is announced 
in the Review of the Churches. Seven years ago Miss 
Frances Willard hit upon the idea of presenting, by 
special delegation, a polyglot petition from the 
womanhood of the English-speaking race to all the 
governments of the world against the traffic in alco- 
hol and opium, and against State regulation of vice, 
The petition has been signed by over two million 
women, and by societies numbering more than a 
million members. Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard now propose to go literally round the world 
as the petitionary delegation. Dr. Henry S. Lunn 
has, at their request, undertaken to organize this 
planet-circling demonstration. He declares he has 
no doubt of securing a sufficient number of persons 
desirous of accompanying them to justify him in 
chartering a special vessel to take them round the 
globe. The expedition, it is suggested, would start 
from the Annual Convention of the W. W. T. U. to 
be held next November at Cleveland, Ohio. It would 
cross the Atlantic and join the British contingent at 
Exeter Hall. The subsequent route lies through 
Rome, Naples, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Suez, Ma- 
dras (during the National Congress), Colombo, Penang, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Perth, Albany, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Hobart, Sydney, Brisbane, Hong-Kong, Shang- 
hai, Yokohama, Vancouver. The campaign in India 
and Australia promises to form the chief feature 
of the tour. Presentation of the petition to potent- 
ates will take place all along the line of travel; but 
propaganda among the peoples will probably produce 
the more permanent impression. Any man or wo- 
man is eligible to join the party who presents a suit- 
able letter of introduction along with application to 
Dr. Lunn. 





THE LIFE OF A DIVER. 


Bei seo KOBBE makes a capital article in the 
April Scribner’s from his account of an inter- 
view with an experienced professional diver. 


THE DRESS OF A DIVER. 


The under water worker referred to describes the 
paraphernalia of his profession as follows : 

‘“‘ A diver’s armor consists of a helmet of copper, a 
collar of the same metal into which the helmet is 
screwed, a dress of soft rubber and canvas, and iron 
shoes weighing fourteen pounds each. There are also 
eighty-pound weights on the chest and back—‘ horse- 
shoe weights’ we call these, to distinguish them from 
weights which we sometimes wear around the waist. 
The helmet is roomy, and has a face-plate and a valve 
through which superfluous air escapes into the water. 
You can locate a diver by the bubbles which this 
escaping air drives to the surface. The apparatus 
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above water consists of the air pump, from which a 
strong hose leads to the helmet. A two-inch life-line 
is attached to the diver. In winter we wear heavy 
flannels under our suit. 


HOW SIGNALS ARE MADE. 


‘Over hose and line the diver converses with his 
tender through signals, those above the hose relating 
to the air-supply. When there are three jerks at the 
life-line the tender never stops to answer, but hauls 
up at once. Three jerks always mean desperate 
peril—usually death. Fortunately, I have had to give 
them but once, and being in shallow water was 
brought to the surface before the fearful pressure 
killed me. But I felt as if my head were between 
hydraulic jacks. The supply of air had suddenly 
stopped. Examining the apparatus, we at last dis- 
covered a lot of paper balls in the hose. They had 
probably been dropped in by mischievous boys, who 
little knew that they were jeopardizing a man’s life.” 

Some people can work at a far greater depth than 
others—the ability varying with the state of the 
physical system. Often apparently hearty men will 
suffer from bleeding at the ears and nose from the 
pressure at twelve feet. Capable divers consider one 
hundred and twenty feet as about the practical limit ; 
a man worked in Lake Ontario at one hundred and 
forty-five feet, but was paralyzed for life. 

A diver demands for this dangerous service from 
ten to thirty-five dollars per day—a day consisting of 
four hours, 

AMONG THE WRECKS. 


‘‘ Divers, when ready to come up from a wreck, 
must exactly retrace their steps, otherwise they are 
apt to get tangled up. For instance, if in working 
his way to the hold the diver passed to starboard of a 
mast, he should pass on the same side in working his 
way back, otherwise his line and hose will catch 
around the mast. To get tangled up below is a 
terrible predicament for a diver. There is but one 
thing he can cut—the life-line, for they can lower him 
another. But I have known divers become so desper- 
ate when tangled up that they have lost their heads 
and cut the hose—which meant death. A cargo of 
barrels is dangerous to break out, because they are 
apt to float up when you have loosened them and get 
foul of your hose. I once had a barrel with an iron 
chine jam my hose against the ceiling, and for a time 
it was a question whether I or the barrel was master 
of the situation. Jute is also a bad cargo to handle, 
because it tangles itself about a diver’s legs, so that 
often it will take him several hours to clear himself. 
When a sunken vessel is to be raised, the diver passes 
the pontoon chains under her bottom. Work on 
vessels sunk in New York Harbor is often dangerous 
on account of the swift tides. "When the currentruns 
over three miles itis unsafe for a diver to remain be- 
low. His hose may snap, or line or hose become en- 
tangled in the rigging. The channels about Gover- 
nor’s Island and Hell Gate are spots in the harbor 
where divers can work only at slack water. 

















THE FORUM. 


N our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month” 

, will be found reviews of the article by ‘‘ An Inde- 
pendent,” on Mr. Cleveland’s administration, of ‘‘ Lord 
Rosebery and the Liberal Crisis,” by Castell Hopkins, of 
Gandhi’s ‘‘ Christian Missions in India,” of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s ‘* What ‘ Americanism’ Means,” and of J. W. 
Gleed’s discussion of the comparative degrees of civiliza- 
tion attained by New York and Kansas. 

AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS IN SURGERY. 

Dr. George F. Shrady treats of the recent advances 
made in the surgeon’s art from a strictly American point 
of view. 

‘sTt would be difficult to enumerate what has been done 
by Americans in the matter of devising new instruments 
for the easier and more successful performance of surgi- 
cal operations. Not only in the creation of new things, 
but in the useful modification of old ones, the ingenuity 
of the American practitioner is most strikingly manifest. 
Simplicity and effectiveness are the main objects aimed 
atin this line. In these two particulars it is safe to say 
we excel all other nations.”’ 


‘““HAS THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW BEEN BENEFI- 
CIAL ?” 

Colonel Aldace F. Walker, after a thorough discussion 
of the merits and demerits of the Interstate Commerce 
law, reaches this conclusion : 

‘¢The Interstate Commerce law in many ways has been 
beneficial to business interests, but in its present form 
there is little value now remaining beyond the assertion 
of important general principles ; while in some respects 
it is more, prejudicial than beneficial. It demands both 
steadiness of rates and active competition, things which, 
as Judge Cooley once said, necessarily kill each other. It 
ia like requiring boys to play football under a rule for- 
bidding the players to touch one another. The prospect 
of anything more than superficial action under our pres- 
ent legislative system is unfortunately quite remote. 
Senators and Congressmen appear to regard the subject 
of our domestic commerce as a kind of butterfly net 
wherewith to entrap the fluttering voter as he wings his 
way from party to party. Let us hope that public opinion 
will soon awake to the necessity of action for the pres- 
ervation of the American railway system.” 


‘SHAS FARM MACHINERY DESTROYED FARM LIFE ?” 


Mr. E. V. Smalley treats of the effect of the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving farm machinery, combined with the 
resultants of other important changes in agricultural 
methods and conditions. After the pros atid cons have 
been fully stated, Mr. Smalley believes that the outlook, 
on the whole, is encouraging. 

‘‘T believe that we are nowin a transition period in 
agriculture. The influence of machinery has been fully 
exerted. Itis doubtful whether the next century will see 
any imp >rtant new inventions that will further eliminate 
the man from the land and do his work with cog-wheels, 
levers and knives. There are no more fertile lands on 
the globe tu be conquered by civilization and to increase 
the food supply. With.growth of population will come 
better prices forfarm products. Farm life will become 
more attractive. The tendency to large farms will be 
checked. A hundred acres, even with exclusive grain 
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farming, will afford a good living to a family. Better 
times for American agriculture are not far off.” , 
UNIVERSITIES AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
President G. Stanley Hall reviews the work that has 
been done by universities in this country up to the pres- 
ent time, and outlines some of the problems of the imme- 
diate future in the educational world. 


THE NORTH AMé:RICAN REVIEW. 
sé ERSONAL Reminiscences of the Vatican Coun- 
cil,” by Cardinal Gibbons, and ‘““New Parties in 
Parliament,” by Justin McCarthy, are reviewed in our 
department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
‘“TARIFF REFORM AND MONETARY REFORM.” 

President E. B. Andrews discusses the tariff and the 
monetary problems of the day in a single article. 

‘The fundamental truth on which the policy of tariff 
reform is based is that the world of commerce is by nat- 
ure a continuous unity. Any measure or system which 
tends to hedge it off into districts or departments is more 
or less artificial, and therefore, if justifiable at all, justi- 
fiable only on account of some temporary stress or other 
circumstance foreign to the normal order of society.” 

Starting from this principle the writer undertakes to 
show that at the present time tariff reform depends upon 
monetary reform. 

‘ ‘“ AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE.” 

Mr. Arthur Silva White proposes the following draft of 
an Anglo-American alliance : 

‘*Great Britain shall become an ally of the United States 
in the event of any European power or powers declaring 
war against the latter. On the other hand, the United 
States shall guarantee friendly neutrality in the event of 
Great Britain becoming involved in a war with one or 
more of the European powers concerning issues that in no 
way concern the pacific interests of the United States ; 
and, under such circumstances, the United States shall 
render to Great Britain every assistance, positive and 
negative, allowed to neutrals.” 

‘*HOW WE RESTRICT IMMIGRATION.” 

Dr. Joseph H. Senner, United States Commissioner of 
Immigration, makes -an interesting statement as to the 
present status of immigration. 

‘‘Immigration has practically come to a standstill. We 
have to look back beyond the year 1880 to find figures so 
low as those for the months of January and February, 
1894. If we take into consideration the unprecedented 
number of emigrants from the United States to Europe 
since August, 1893, and the fact that an exceedingly large 
portion of all the recent immigrants has consisted of mere 
relatives (members of the same family) of residents of this 
country, we may well state that immigration has substan- 
tially ceased.” 

‘‘ THE SUPPRESSION OF LAWLESSNESS IN THE SOUTH.” 


Governor Stone, of Mississippi, in concluding an article 


+ on Southern lawlessness, writes as follows : 


“The most gratifying feature in the situation is that 
the trend of public thought and action is steadily in the 
direction of justice and fair dealing, while there is noth- 
ing in view to indicate retrogression. On the contrary, 
everything promises a continuance of the improvement 
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in the relations between the races, and the continued 
moral and material advancement of the people.” 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

The Hon. Wm. F. \\ harton, in his article on ‘* Reform 
in the Consular Service,” makes a strong plea for tenure 
of office during good behavior and better compensation. 

Charles H. Cramp asserts that the only reasons that ex- 
ist for the repeal of our navigation Iaws are English rea- 
sons—in other words, that all the benefits from such re- 
peal would accrue to Great Britain, and not to the United 
States. 

Mr. Clemens enlivens the pages of the Review with a 
“private history ” of his famous “jumping frog” story, 
and brings to light the remarkable fact that his Calaveras 
County narrative was anticipated by the ancient Greeks. 

Robert A. Pinkerton describes the profession of forgery 
at some length, and declares that the American forger is 
the most expert of his class in the world. 





THE ARENA. 


LBERT HUBBARD’ aarticle on ‘The Rights of 
Tramps” has received notice in another department. 
TENNYSON’S RELIGION. 

The Rev. W. H. Savage writes appreciatively of the 
Laureate’s religious views. 

‘““No man of our time faced the conclusions of scientific 
inquirers and the evils that seem to deny the high hopes 
of the soul with a clearer eye and a fuller comprehension 
than did Tennyson. Nop man felt the burden of the world’s 
woes more keenly than he, and yet his religious hope for 
man and for society never surrendered to his doubt and 
fear. In his youth he sang ‘ The federation of the world,’ 
and when he had grown gray amid battles and crimes, 
that seemed to mock his hope, he could still ‘defy au- 
gury’ and strike his harp to the star-music of a better 
time to be.” 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell asserts that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has nothing to fear from Biblical criticism, 
and will give no aid to those denominations that base 
themselves wholly on the sacred texts in their struggle 
against nineteenth-century scholarship. 

THE TENEMENT EVIL. 

Dr. William Howe Tolman and other experts discuss 
the ‘‘ Tenement-House Curse” inasymposium. This isa 
feature of the Arena’s plan of presenting in each number 
a discussion from various points of view of some impor- 
tant question in the field of reform covered by the ‘‘ Union 
for Practical Progress,” the organization whose objects 
were explained in the April REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 

In ‘*The Liquor Traffic Without Private Profits,” Mr. 
John Koren advoc :tes the Scandinavian system. , 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 


N the current number of the Journal of Politics, W. 
H. Smith makes a plea for the founding of an 
American Knighthood, while John F. Hume argues in an 
article on ‘‘Our House of Lords,” that the adoption of 
our present Senate was a mistake in our scheme of gov- 
ernment ; but then, an order of ‘‘American Knights” 
would be a very different thing from our Senate, as every- 
body knows. Carl Snyder, in the same number, asks the 
question, ‘‘ What do the American People Read ?” and in 
answering it arrives at a somewhat pessimistic conclusion. 
There are two articles on socialism, written from slightly 
different points of view. 


THE REVIEW 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE steady advance in interest and worth frequently 
noted of late in the contents of the Contemporary 
is maintained this month. The articles are mostly of a 
high class and cover a range too wide to admit of their 
being readily grouped under collective headings,—always 
a good test of variety. Noticed elsewhere are papers by 
Mr. Massingham and Dr. K. Spence Watson on the change 
in the Premiership, and one by an anonymous Catholic 
on the Pope’s encyclical concerning the Bible. 


‘*THE FALLACY OF UNEARNED INCREMENT.” 


The Duke of Argyll replies to Lord Hobhouse on better- 
ment, and objects to the principle as a mischievous and 
impracticable endeavor to distinguish between increments 
of value directly due to the individual’s own action and 
those indirectly due to the general progress of society. J. 
S. Mill’s idea of unearned increment is a ‘“‘ most marvel- 
ous” fallacy, a relic of the old fallacy that labor created 
all value. ‘‘ All articles equally rise and fall in value from 
causes with which the owner, or producer, has nothing 
whatever to do, causes which he has done nothing to set. 
in motion, and which very often he could not even foresee. 
« % Wages rise and fall from the action and from the 
desires of other men with which the laborer has not the 
remotest connection. . . . If noincrements of value 
are to be recognized as ‘ earned’ except those which arise 
directly from some work done by the owner with or upon 
the article which is affected, then the doctrine applies to. 
the whole world of industry and of commerce. It has no 
more application to ground values than to all other values. 
of every kind.” 

THE OUTCOME OF AGNOSTICISM. 


Madame E. M. Caillard in a very valuable article seeks. 
to trace the ‘‘ universal sequence of capacity and response 
to capacity in a region from which agnostic thought has 
excluded it—in other words, to show that a revelation of 
the Divine to the human is as reasonable and as much to 
be expected as the revelation of light to the eye, because 
there is as true a capacity and response to capacity in the 
one case as in the other” As the outcome of present. 
agnosticism and strife she points to ‘‘a more general and 
at the same time a more individual ‘consciousness of 
union with Christ and through Him with God’ than has 
ever yet been attained in any age, save by exceptional 


Christians.” 
OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Edmund Gosse glorifies as a poet M. J. M. de 
Heredia, the recently elected French academician, ‘‘ who 
has not cared to move an inch from his path to please the 
many or the few, who has spent half a life time in the 
pursuit of a splendid perfection, a faultless magnificence 
in concentrated and chiseled verse.” Archdeacon Farrar 
objects to ‘the almost universal fashion” of regarding 
total abstainers as fanatics or pharisees, and argues the 
reasonableness of their action on grounds of economy, 
precaution, health, and regard for one’s neighbor. But 
he ‘‘seeks to persuade none.” Professor H. D. Miiller de- 
scribes the results of excavations at Sendschirli, a Kurdish 
villaga in northern Syria, including a monolith (with in- 
scriptions) of E-arhaddon, of date 670 B.C., and inscrip- 
tions in old Semitic, dating from the eighth and ninth 
centuries B.C., the oldest being ascribed to the Hittites. 
Mr, M. G. Mulhall shows the fearful excesses in expendi- 
ture which brought about the Italian crises. Here is one 
typical fact: ‘‘The collective steam power of her war 
vessels is 530,000 horse, while that of all the factories, 
mines and workshops in the Kingdom is only 152,000.” 
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But with careful administration of her finances, he con- 
cludes, from the progress she has already made, that Italy 
has a great future before her. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE April number, fresh and entertaining as a whole, 

is specially strong in politics. Mr. Frederick 

Wicks’ statistical investigation into the actual importance 

of the Trades Union vote, opens up an interesting branch 

of electoral research. The seven contributors on the prob- 
lem of the Peers find separate mention. 


GOETHE’S MOTHER, 


Frau Aja, as Goethe playfully called his mother, is the 
subject of a pleasing little character study by Mr. H. 
Schiitz Wilson, in which he remarks: ‘In the fervor of 
trust and the comfort of conviction mother and son re- 
sembled each other, and her beliefs must have had some 
influence upon his early feeling. Perhaps her highest and 
most distinctive quality is just this assured, intense, un- 
shakable faith inGod. She seems to have had no clerical 
assistance, to have relied not at all upon observances and 
forms, but her happy soul stood in most direct and joyous 
relations with its Creator. Unlike the majority of relig- 
ious persons, so-called, she could rejoice in the Lord. Slte 
was a God-loving rather than a God-fearing woman ; and 
though she knew sorrow, losses, trials, she never felt 
gloom, despondency, or doubt. There was nothing mean, 
sour, peevish, in her sunny nature, and she dared to praise 
God by enjoying all that is lovely and of good report in 
the human life and world which He has created.” 


REALISM AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Countess Cowper inveighs against the ‘“ realism of to- 
day,” which she describes as the idea ‘first to conceive 
the nastiest subject possible, and then to paint it in the 
nastiest possible way.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” she observes, ‘‘ one of 
the greatest enemies to the reaJism of the present day is 
the steady growth of photography. Afterall, what can be 
more realistic that its manner of working? <A flash, and 
there is the figure in its most natural and real condition. 
Laughing, crying, winking, jumping, you can fancy you 
see the movement and almost hear the speech. But does 
that satisfy the sitter or the artist? If photography has 
discovered that in order to be real and true it must also 
be ideal, it is thereby teaching us a lesson which we may 
do well to profit by.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Rajah of Bhinga indulges in strong language con- 
cerning the encouragement which the British Govern- 
ment holds out to the National Congress seekers after 
power and subverters of British rule, who foment the 
cow-riots. He is afraid British faddists may soon make 
India a penal settlement for Indians, and pleads against 
the use of British bayonets to compel the submission of 
the warlike races to the examination-passing, sedition- 
preaching Hindu coward. 

Mr. Reginald Brett continues his delightfnl sketches of 
the Queen’s relations with her great Ministers. He now 
describes the change introduced by the influence of her 
‘‘ permanent minister,” as the late Prince Consort was 
called. 

Canon Cheyne replies to Dr. Sayce’s recent endeavor to 
discredit the “‘ Higher Criticism” by the results of Ori- 
ental archeology. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


N an article on ‘‘ Parties in Ireland and the Ministry,” 
Mr. Tim Healy discusses Mr. Morley’s administra- 
tion, which, he says, was inspired by a dual policy, one 
to make the Home Rule bill the biggest he could, and th» 
other to inspire the Irish Tories with a confidence that 
no revolutionist had taken up his quarters at Dublin 
Castle. In both directions Mr. Healy thinks Mr. Morley 
has succeeded. As to the Home Rule bill, he played a 
manly and courageous part throughout the whole dis- 
cussion. In Ireland, however, the putting of new wine 
into old bottles has not been successfully accomplished. 
Mr. Healy laments that nearly all the leading Irish officials 
are Free Masons, and suggests that if the statutory lists 
of Free Masons annually filed with the Clerks of the 
Peace of each county had added to them the salaries and 
allowances and government contracts enjoyed by them 
the total would lead tv the conclusion that they also pos- 
sessed a monopoly of the intellect of the country. He 
regrets that Mr. Morley should only have limited the 
qualification for Poor Law Guardian to $40 valuation, 
whereas in England the qualification was $25, and has 
since been abolished altogether. He regrets also that Mr. 
Morley refused to sanction the proposed admission of the 
Christian B: others’ Schools to the Parliamentary grant, 
although the whole of the Education Board advocated the 
change. There is also considerable disappointment at the 
slender change in the system of appointing sheriffs and 
the Asylum Boards. The most important and most useful 
act of Mr. Morley’s administration, Mr. Healy thinks, was 
the prudent and politic step which he adopted of appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry into the Land Court. 


AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. 


Mr. Spofforth traces the development of cricket in Aus- 
tralia. It was in 1862 that H. H. Stephenson visited Aus- 
tralia with his team. At that time almost all the Austra- 
lian bowlers bowled under-hand. Charles Laurence, one 
of the most successful of English batsmen, settled in Syd- 
ney, and his example did more than anything else to im- 
prove the style of Australian batting. He was shortly 
afterward joined by W. Caffyn, whose forward play was 
adopted by Victoria, while Laurence’s back play was fol- 
lowed in New South Wales. In 1863-64, the second all- 
England eleven came over, and won ten and drew six 
out of sixteen matches played. The Australians still 
bowled under-hand, and put twenty-two into the field 
against the English eleven. That which made the most 
impression on Mr, Spofforth was Tarrant’s bowling. It 
was a perfect sight to see him scaring the batsman and 
smashing the wickets. Round-arm bowling then began 
to be practiced ; but it was not until W. G. Grace’s team 
came over in 1873 that national interest was roused up 
to an extent which made Australian cricket first-class. 
Blackham, the wicket-keeper, was the first first-class 
cricketer Australia ever produced. He was nearly killed 
by a blow on the chest by a cricket ball, and still bears 
the mark in the shape of a hollow about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. Australia won her first match on equal 
terms at Melbourne, when Bannerman made his innings 
of 165. After this, in 1878, the Australians came to Eng- 
land. Mr. Spofforth reserves the story of their exploits 


for another month. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Archer concludes the translation of Hauptmann’s 
poem ‘‘Hannele,” Mr. Yates contributes more ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Brontés,” and M. Fiennes gives some 
‘“*Notes on Thackery.” Janet Achurch and Charles 
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Charrington explain why they failed in their effort to es- 
tablish an independent theatre in 1893. There is a short 
story by Oswald Crawford, entitled ‘‘In a Fool’s Para- 
dise,” the point of which is that the emancipated 
daughter of a strong-minded woman and a scientist so 
immersed in his study as not to be able to look after his 
family are very likely to go to the bad. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes tells the story of the way in 
which Mr. H. H. Johnston is establishing the Queen’s 
peace on the shores of Lake Nyassa. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE most signal feature of this month’s issue is Mr. 
George Meredith’s poem, ‘‘ Foresight and Pa- 
tience.” Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s lecture on the art of 
reading is noticed at length elsewhere. Politics is 
well to the fore. The position of Liberal Unionists, con- 
sequent on Lord Rosebery succeeding Mr. Gladstone, is 
discussed by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. 
J. Parker Smith and Admiral Maxse ; and though their 
tones differ, all agree that there is no ground for any 
change of attitude. The Admiral goes so far as to say 
that if Lord Rosebery had yielded the original ground of 
discussion ‘it is difficult, after all the bitter feud, to im- 
agine a reunited ‘ Liberal party.’” ‘ M.P.” deplores with 
generous courtesy the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, and 
hopes still to see him back in the House. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey replies to last month’s critics of his Referendum 
scheme. Mr. Selous’s paper on the Matabele war requires 

separate mention. 

THE BRITISH CIVIL SLRVICE. 


Discontent in the British Civil Service is voiced by 
‘*X, Y.,” who gives a sketch of the development of the 
present system of employment. Prior to 1848, civil serv- 
ants were appointed in each department, separately, 
and by patronage. The revolutions of that year, and the 
mismanagement disclosed during the Crimean war, led 
to a report by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in 1855, recommending the selection of candi- 
dates by open competitive literary examination, and the 
separation of intellectual from mechanical labor. But ap- 
pointment by patronage flourished with only slight check 
until 1870, when an order in council established the prin- 
ciple of open competition, and sorted entrants under two 
“schemes,” according to importance of duties. The 
Playfair Commission in 1874 divided the work in each de- 
partment into administrative and routine, and entrants 
into higher and lower divisions accordingly. The griev- 
ances circle round the “incompetent senility,” which is 
the survival of. the old patronage days, and the scant 
chances of promotion for ability in the second division. 
The writer argues that a man’s position should not be 
fixed for life by his entrance examination alone ; for ex- 
ceptional ability subsequently displayed there should be 
an easier upward path. He demands the instant and 
compulsory retirement of the idle and incompetent in 
every grade, and the appointment of a new commission 
to complete the forty years’ transition. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mrs. Strachey writes, in reply to the ‘‘ Family Man’s” 
Family Budget of last month, to show how, from a 
woman’s point of view, a family including three children 
could live comfortably in the West End on $3,500 a year 
and leave a margin of $460. She longs for the “flat ” sys- 
‘* At present the upper middle-class idea of matri- 


tem. 
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mony on $3,500 a year is a ten-roomed house and three 
maids. What a much better time the harassed house- 
‘wife would have if she had a neat compact little flat of 
five rooms, a bath-room and a kitchen, a nurse to look after 
the children and a good maid to do the rest of the work.” 

Lord Lilford enters a strong plea against the destruc- 
tion of British birds now so recklessly carried on. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE April number has several first-rate articles, 
although the level of excellence is by no means 
equal. Two poems by Paul Verlaine, ‘‘ Retraite” and 
‘‘Craintes,” confer an unwonted distinction on this En- 
glish review. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s rejoinder to Mr. 
Mallock’s attack on the Fabian Society is, quite apart 
from its economic arguments, a very brilliant piece of 
wit andirony. It is characteristically entitled ‘ Mr. 
Mallock’s Trumpet Performance.” The story of the 
Italian bank scandals is told with much indignation by 
Napoleone Colajanni. Mr. W. H. Hudson speculates on 
the impressions created by the strangeness of the serpent. 


A WAY TO UTILIZE WOMAN’S ART. 


“Wo:ren as Students of Design” are, Mrs. J. E. H. 
Gordon thinks, at present sadly to seek in this country : 

‘“‘In one small room we often see congregated and 
crowded together every possible and impossible decora- 
tion. The walls and ceilings are covered with patterns. 
Patterns crawl over the chintzes and curtains, and the 
carpets are either mosaics, of imitation Eastern coloring, 
or else are covered with a sprawling arrangement of 
leaves and spotty flowers. Now the result of all 
this is that the eye becomes fatigued, and when a really 
fine and noble design is placed in such a room it fails to 
produce its effect because of the undergrowth of futile 
patterns that already cover every available space of the 
floors, ceiling, walls and furniture. How much the En- 
glish might learn from the Japanese in the art of leaving 
_— spaces undecorated, so that the single good design 

should have proper advantage.” 

Mrs. Gordon writes in support of the projected School 
of Design, and hopes that it will combine with artistic 
instruction technical and industrial skill. ‘‘ How valuable 
such a centre of art would be for utilizing the talents now 
being frittered away on the painting of fourth and fifth 
rate pictures.” 

FRANCE’S EMPTY QUIVER. 


Count Gleichen reports that the French during their 
thirteen years in Tunis “have done very well indeed ;” 
they have turned what was a barbarous country into an 
outwardly flourishing and respectable community. But 
while Maltese and Italians are rapidly increasing, the 
French population remains almost stationary. Hence a 
European war might easily see Tunis in revolt, and, with 
Italian help, shaking off the French yoke. The jealousy 
of other great powers prevents France making the use 
she would like to make of Tunis.’ But lack of enterprise 
and lack of population make the fairest colonial schemes 
of France unfruitful. ‘‘ What is the use of France trying 
to extend her empire throughout the world by means of 
colonies when she has got barely enough children with 
which to populate the mother country ? Each 
new colony, instead of being an ‘acquisition to France, 
means so much more out of her pocket, so many more 
miles of frontier to defend, and so many more square 
miles of anxiety and trouble.” 
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THE NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 


“THE regeneration of Ireland, of which the impending 

[ triumph of Home Rule forms the political expres- 
sion, is preparing for itself less contentious and perhaps 
more quietly constructive modes of development. Among 
these may be reckoned the growth of a national period- 
ical press and the deepened self-consciousness of a national 
literature. An illustration of the tendency is furnished 
by the appearance of a sixpenny monthly entitled the 
New Ireland Review, and published at 54 Eccles street, 
Dublin, the first number of which came outin March. The 
editor’s inaugural words are full of the hope of the new 
era. The term “ New Ireland” used of their country in 
1870 they declare to be more decisively applicable to the 
Ireland of to-day. They refer in proof to the change in 
the status of the Irish farmer, who is no longer a depend- 
ent but virtually or actually owner of the soil ; to the po- 
litical enfranchisement and social advance of the Irish 
laborer and artisan, and to the fully developed system of 
intermediate education, and to the rudiments of a uni- 
versity system for Ireland. 

There is conspicuous absence of reference to Home 
Rule. The reason for this omission may perhaps be 
found in the assurance that the contributors secured con- 
sist of ‘‘ thinkers and scholars of all schools of opinion.” 
Difference of opinion will be kept within the limits im- 
posed by‘ a rigorous respect for the religious faith” of 
Irishmen. The political article, which is by Mr. Tim 
Healy, and deals with the procedure of Parliament, is 
noticed elsewhere. In a dialogue on the ‘‘ Limitations of 
Trish Poetry,” Mr. William Magennis urges that “ the 
elements of Irish nationality are growing confluent in 
our minds, the Celtic, Saxon and Norman elements, 
fused an 1 blended in the living race,” and that while ‘‘a 
truly representative literature should contain and exhibit 
in combination the characteristics of all,” “‘the Gael, the 
Irish Celt, has absorbed the Saxon, just as the Celt of 
Gaul absorbe 1 the Teuton, and, in the north, absorbed the 
Scandinavian to make the Norman, so that as the Gael 
predominates in the composition, it is not too incorrect in 
us after all to style ourselves Gaels.” Mr. George Siger- 
son, M.D., triumphantly proves from the fact of evolu- 
tion and from Haeckel’s qualified confirmation of Genesis, 
that Moses, so far to anticipate the evolution of science, 
must have received a revelation. Rev. T. Finlay’s ‘‘In 
Memory of Ned Long,” is a vivid portraiture of the life of 
an Irish peasant in the poorest districts. In Rev. William 
Barry’s romance of ‘“‘ The Ford of the Dead” we have the 
weird pathos and the vacy dialect of the Irish folk-story- 
teller. The traditional interest of the Irish in French 
affairs is represented by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s 
‘‘ Failure of Constitutional Monarchy in France.” The 
flavor is throughout Irish and Catholic, 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE London Quarterly Review for April falls consid 
erably below the average. The late Dean Stanley 

is described in a review of his life as ‘‘ essentially a hu- 
manist,” and silent or vaguely discursive on the deepest 
problems of human life. ‘‘ Broad Churchism as a theory 
is dead, if indeed it ever lived.” The biography of the 
late W. H. Smith is supplemented with a fuller account 
of his transition from Methodism. Early Methodist in- 
fluences saved him from the Calvinism of the Low Church 
or the ritualism of the High Church. Dr. Sanday’s 
Bampton lectures on inspiration are pronounced to be 
not satisfactory : ‘‘the theological or philosophical dis- 
cussion which Dx, Sanday does not touch will have to be 
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undertaken.” The eternal social problem appears in a 
criticism of Morris and Bax, Mann and Webb, and in a 
dubious estimate of Mr. Mallock’s discovery of the prog- 
ress of the working classes to social happiness without 
revolutionary help. The article on Alice Earle’s “Old 
and New England” is the most interesting item in the 
bill of fare. 


SCRIBNER’S. 


E have reviewed in another department Mr. H. C. 
Bonner’s paper ‘‘ The Bowery and Bohemia,” and 
Gustave Kobbé’s account of ‘‘ Life Under Water.” 

In Octave Thanet’s ‘‘The Farmer in the South,” she 
draws a perfect picture of the so-called ‘ successful” 
negro farmer of to-day, which is such a perfect hit-off of 
this type that a paragraph is quite worth’ quoting. ‘' Be- 
hind his chair stood a black man, the image of a black 
Arkansas farmer. This farmer is he who owned the range 
like Madison Monroe’s. His wife has a sewing machine 
and an illustrated history of the Bible. He himself hasa 
stout spring wagon for holidays, as well as a good farm 
wagon. He has horses and cattle and swine ; and besides 
his rented land he owns a farm without a mortgage. He 
may be considered a successful negro. Yet the number of 
times that the neighboring planter, who gins his cotton 
and is, in consequence, his guide and protector, has res- 
cued him from the financial pit, isbeyond counting. He 
was saved from a typewriter agent last spring (he can 
neither read nor write, but the agent persuaded him that 
these arts could be acquired almost without effort on his 
machine), and only the fortunate circumstance that he 
cannot even print his name, prevented him affixing it 
to a recommendation of school charts which came back 
in the startling shape of promissory notes to various sign- 
ers. Half adozen times would Uncle Jim have gone on 
the notes of utterly worthless vagabonds, for old ac- 
quaintance sake, had he not been forcibly restrained and 
saved. From each escape he has gone away sorrowful, 
the good-natured man. Such negroes as Jim need a guard- 
ian, and they are not the ones of their race that need it 
most.” 

Arsene Alexandre has a good subject in ‘‘ French Cari- 
cature of To-day.” The best art in this department he 
thinks is confined to a few masters in France, and he con- 
siders that the average of French caricature is much be- 
low that of the English or German. The French imi- 
tator of his neighbors ‘‘almost never succeeds in 
catching the least particle of their wit.” This is rather 
curious in the nation which has the name above all 
others for a belle esprit. ‘It is easy to point out what 
is the characteristic of German caricacture, for example, 
or of English caricature. Among the Germans it is 
a@ peculiar inventiveness, a turn of wit at the same 
time ingenious and grotesque, unexpected and full of 
straightforwardness. The laugh it excites is hearty and 
broad. There is not much depth of observation in it, but 
it grasps in an instant whatever in a situation or in 
an individual can furnish the material for a transforma- 
tion or an accident. In German caricature you will con- 
stantly find ideas which are in themselves absolutely ab- 
surd, but which are perfect discoveries of drollery, such 
as would only be expected from a dreamy and patient 
race. For things like this, Wilhelm Busch and Ober- 
lander are minds absolutely without a rival. English 


caricatura (and by this 1 mean especially that of the last 
century) is equally easy to define, with its masters like 
Hogarth, Rawlinson and Gillray. Here there is great 
spirit in execution, largeness of design, an imagination 
almost startling, and the very outrance of the sentiment 
of burlesque.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


‘THE indefatigable editor of the Cosmopolitan, Mr. 

I John Brisben Walker, has in his April number a 
most remarkable find—no less than a romantic story by 
Napoleon Bonaparte! This story is from an unpublished 
manuscript confided by Napoleon to his uncle, Cardinal 
Fesch, and its authenticity is vouched for by no less an 
authority than Frédéric Masson, who tells the history cf 
the remarkable document. Intrinsically considered the 
tale of the fortunes of the manuscript are as interesting 
as the romance itself, which is unfinished, and which is 
full of murder and sudden death. These papers were in- 
trusted by the Emperor to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
they being in a pasteboard box, covered with gray 
checked paper, and sealed with the Napoleonic arms. 
The trustee died in Rome in 1839, when the box 
came into ‘‘the hands of his Grand Vicar, Abbé Lyon- 
net, who in 1841 published a defense of the Cardinal, 
accompanied by very curious documents. The box 
had not yet been unsealed when Prince Charles 
Bonaparte, a son of Lucien, passed through Lyons. The 
Grand Vicar profited by this visit to have it opened in 
the presence of the prince, but the latter, wholly taken 
up with his studies in American ornithology, took no 
special interest in the youthful productions of his uncle, 
and left them in Lyonnet’s hands. Some time later a 
famous bibliophile visited Lyons, one who could better 
appreciate their value. It was the notorious Libri, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences. Guizot had appointed 
him general inspector of French libraries. Under the 
pretext of inspecting he never failed to put aside for his 
own benefit the rarest manuscripts, most costly books, 
the autographs whose market value he knew would reach 
the highest point. Then he would change the binding, 
erase the stamp marks, falsify descriptions and sell them 
at public auctions. 

Libri bought the Bonaparte papers and sold them to the 
eager English book collector, Lord Ashburnham. And so 
on the adventurous documents passed from owner to 
owner and were finally depositei in the Royal Library of 
Florence. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok gives some further words of ad- 
vice to ‘‘ The Employer and the Young Man,” and takes a 
very true and shrewd view of the mutual relations of 
employer and employed. He complains that especially in 
subordinate positions, the clerks of some great business 
houses are not taught to be honest. 

‘The fact of the matter is, to put the truth plainly, too 
many employers ask their employees to be nothing more 
nor less than liars. Scores of young men daily fight the 
battle between an adherence to the principles of the home 
and those they are asked to represent in business. As an 
office boy, I had the most perfect training possible to be- 
come an accomplished liar. I was told, at least half a 
dozen times a day, to say to callers that my chief was out 
when he was in. At home, I was taught that truthful- 
ness and honesty were the current coins in business. And 
yet, day after day, I was shown the falsity of it by my 
employer. I1efused to lie for myself, and yet I wascom- 
pelled to lie for another. When I became a copyist, it 
was ‘asked of me to write letters which I knew to be ab- 
solutely contrary to existing facts. And yet I was in the 
employ of one of the largest corporations in the world, 
and one of honorable repute. My direct chief was a man 
esteemed alike in business and social circles. He was, too, 
a recognized pillar in the church.” 

This article is one that ought to create wide discussion 
and that may well lead to an improvement in the minor 
morals of many business establishments, 
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THE CENTURY. 


MONG the ‘Leading Articles” we quote from 
William Henry Bishop’s account of ‘‘ Hunting an 
Abandoned Farm in Connecticut.” 

Mr. Marion Crawford, in giving an inventory and exe- 
gesis of the ‘‘ Gods of India,” incidentally breaks one of the 
literary idols that our universities and comparative his- 
torians have for a long time taught us to worship. The 
Vedic religion and its hymns are scarcely, he says, char- 
acterized by the grand ‘simplicity and primeval single- 
heartedness with which they have been credited. ‘“‘Grand 
those hymns are beyond a doubt and they breathe a high 
belief in a single Supreme God though abounding with 
allegory and simile taken from the manifestations of 
nature’s forces, but simple they cannot be called nor does 
it seem possible that they can have been called in any true 
sense primitive. The language is complex and the image- 
ry often highly artificial, while meters of great variety 
are kept perfectly distinct and never confused. It was in 
every sense an intricate religion, and it is more than 
probable that it was never the religion of the people.” 

George E. Waring, Jr., under the euphemistic title ‘‘ Out. 
of Sight, Out of Mind,” goes over the latest investigation 
in the matters of sewage disposal. He finds that the irri- 
gation or filtration method is by far the best one, that it 
can be made to fit almost all kinds of soil or surface con- 
formations and that it is equally available for a single 
house or a village or a town, while ‘‘its processes are so 
nearly automatic that its use on a small scale requires no 
care and maintenance, The scientists have fully estab- 
lished the fact that house drainage is odorless when first 
produced and does not become offensive unless retained 
fora day ortwo. And that if it is applied when fresh to 
the surface of suitable ground its water is removed in a 
condition fit even for safe drinking and its impurities are 
completely destroyed both in winter and summer without 
offense or danger of any kind.” 


HARPER’S. 


R. GEORGE W. SMALLEY is reactionary in his 
article on the “English Senate.” He analyzes 
the various phases of opposition to the House of Lords, 
finds much of it illogical and considers a great deal of the 
American condemnation of it as very ignorant. The 
following paragraph will suggest Mr. Smalley’s attitude : 
‘“‘Fully agreeing that the House of Lords must be re- 
formed if it is to endure, I nevertheless think that the 
majority of Englishmen who act from other than party 
motives, or impulse, or mere doctrinairism, will resist the 
abolition of it, at least until some rational and workable 
scheme for another Second Chamber shall have been pro- 
posed. For it is their one bulwark against an untamed, 
untaught, inexperienced, incapable Democracy. If that 
expression shock any thinking American, I will ask him 
whether there are no limits to his belief in Democracy as. 
a political panacea. He knows that in America Democ- 
racy has a bitin its mouth. He knows that in England 
it has none. Does he think all men fit to be trusted with 
self-government ?” 

In the “ Editor’s Study,” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
comments upon the duty of a newspaper toward crime 
and specifically of the reporter toward the detection of 
crime. Mr. Warner finds chapter and verse in Ezekiel 
for the first historical mention of the reporter and makes 
him already at that early period mingling detective func- 
tions with his ‘literary ” duties. 

‘This has gone so far that the chief ambition of many . 
reporters is to shine as detectives, and their belief is that. 











their reputation in this work will increase their value to 
the newspapers they serve. This ambition is natural 
under the recent notion of the newspaper that it is in 
charge of the affairs of the universe in general ; that it 
must instruct the statesman how to govern, the general 
how to fight, the minister how to preach, the courts how 
to try cases, the schools how to educate pupils, the scien- 
tist how to investigate, the player how to act. If it is the 
business of the newspaper to detect the criminal, collect 
evidence against him, and try him, and judge him before 
the courts get a chance at him, then naturally the re- 
porter becomes a detective, a sifter of evidence and a 
jury. The editor is just simply an ordinary Rhadaman- 
thus.” 





M’CLURE’S. 


THEL C. McKENNA writes about the very attract- 
ive personality and daily life of Ellen Terry. She 
credits the famous actress with an infinite capacity for 
detail, finds her entirely unspoiled by success and tells of 
striking instances of her indomitable will as called forth by 
the demands of her profession at times when she was in no 
physical condition to appear on the stage. Miss Terry is 
very unlike the cult which comes to the “ profession” 
after a more or less brilliant social career and asa dernier 
resort, For her father and mother were both on the 
stage, and she has been there almost since she can re- 
member. She is a good housekeeper and lives quietly at 
her two homes, one at Barkston Gardens and the other at 
Winchelsea. 

Mr. E. C. Coates of the Indian Museum at Calcutta tells 
some uncanny but entertaining facts about ‘‘ The Poison- 
ous Snakes of India.” The giant among the many venom- 
ous reptiles which that country boasts is the hamadrya, 
which grows to be fourteen feet long. Between the 
various species they manage to kill twenty thousand 
people a year in India. These are almost exclusively na- 
tives, for people with boots are not apt to get bitten. 
The native is not only more exposed in his bare feet, but 
he also makes scarcely any sound as he walks along, and 
frequently surprises and angers a snake in the path. 
Notwithstanding these horrible figures of mortality, the 
natives will not co-operate with the authorities in de- 
stroying their enemies, but regard them with a supersti- 
tious reverence and will not even be tempted by a reward 
to kill a snake willingly. They even encourage the 
creatures to come about their house. As to the snake 
charmers, Mr. Coates says, they do not, as is ordinarily 
supposed, always remove the poison fangs, and even if 
they do, snakes are not necessarily rendered innocuous, 
since the glands continue to pour out their secretion into 
the creature’s mouth. The only animal that seems safe 
from the cobra and its kind is the little gray-colored, 
weasel-like mongoose, which is too quick for the reptiles 
and invariably kills even the fiercest cobra. 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


HE South has gained a very creditable representa- 
tive, in the field of monthly periodicals, in the 
Southern Magazine, which is a handsomely illustrated’ 
and well-edited popular magazine quite able to compare 
without disfavor with the great montbly journals of the 
metropolis. The April number is largely given over to 
fiction and lighter subjects. Richard Deverens Doyle 
makes a pleasant essay of his impressions of the law and 
lawyers. Of the barrister’s relations to his client he says: 
‘“* A bad client is an edge tool and requires careful hand- 
ling. A lawyer may'do ‘much to foment litigation and 
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much to prevent it. He may be harsh and cruel in his 
dealings, or kind and peace-loving. Everything depends 
on theman. The method of paying lawyers by fees has 
its temptations and inherent difficulties as well, and the 
collection of reasonable compensation sometimes does 
violence to the finer feelings of our nature. It has its 
temptations and difficulties because of the impossibility 
of accurately determining the value of scientific skill, 
mental labor and responsibility. The lawyer who en- 
tered as one of the items of his bill 

To lying awake of nights and thinking of your case. ..£50 
was charging for a very indefinite but, perhaps, very 
valuable service. This imponderability of legal service 
is a temptation, not always resisted, to charge exorbi- 
tantly. As arule, however, layers are not adequately 
paid, and do not in a lifetime accumulate as muchas their 
knowledge, talent and labors should earn, nor as much as 
they would command if employed in some other voca- 
tion.” 





THE ATLANTIC, 


N another department we have quoted from Joseph wu. 
Brent’s paper on ‘‘ War’s Use of the. Engines of 
Peace.” 

Such a careful critic of war history as Eben G. Scott, 
in discussing ‘‘ General Lee at the Campaign of the Seven 
Days,” blames the Southern commander severely in his 
tactical arrangement of his forces, especially in the battle 
of Malvern Hill. He thinks that it is a “‘ striking illustra- 
tion of General Lee’s shortcomings as a tactician ; it does. 
not present a single redeeming feature to the failure of 
the Confederates. ‘The outcome of this battle was a com- 
plete defeat for them, and not a creditable one at that. 
Everything upon their side was chaotic: there was no 
concert, no unity, no leadership. Their conduct was that. 
of blind and senseless giants striking out they knew not 
whither, and hitting-at random. A mass of men would 
rush up a deadly slope, yelling as if there were a Jericho 
before them to fall by mere sound ; another, at a distance 
and acting independently, would be doing the same thing; 
both would be sent back torn to pieces.” 

But while Lee is criticised severely on this side, this. 
writer considers that he redeems himself in his genius for 
audacity. Still referring to the campaign of the Seven 
Days, Mr. Scott says: ‘‘In deserting his fortifications 
and courting the chances in the open field General Lee 
exhibited this high quality of audacity in greater measure 
than any general has done during the latter half of the 
present century.” 

‘““The Referendum in Switzerland and in America” is 
the subject of a paper by A. Lawrence Lowell. Hecon- 
cludes his statement of the pros and cons of the Referen- 
dum as an American institution as follows : 

‘“*To sum up what has been said, we find that the Refer- 
endum in America is applied only to constitutional ques- 
tions, and to asmall number of other matters which are 
carefully specified. We find also that, except in the 
anomalous case of the bank acts in a few States, these 
matters are akin to constitutional subjects, and are of 
such a nature that the question submitted to the people 
isextremely simple. It will, moreover, be observed that 
the submission to popular vote is always compulsory. 
Now, these results have an important practical bearing ; 
for if a further extension of the Referendum in America 
is desirable, it is at least probable that the wisest policy 
will be to follow the lines on which the institution has 
spontaneously developed. By such a course alone can 


‘dangerous experiments be avoided, and the harmony of 


our system be insured.” 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE DE PARIS. 


N both the March numbers of this new review its first 
‘high standard of excellence is fully maintained. 
Apart from M. Gabriel Monod’s account of Taine, the 
historian, and Octave Feuillet’s letters- from Compiegne 
and Fontainebleaue, perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing article in the March 1 number is that dealing with the 
‘** Feudal Prussia of To-day,” by M. Godefroy Cavaignac, 
the Deputé who is said to have a good chance of succeed- 
ing Carnot in the French Presidency. According to this 
writer, who is also, by the way, represented by an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the whole of Eastern 
Prussia is still governed by a modification of the feudal 
system. Even as late as 1872 the possession of an estate 
gave the German landed gentry almost sovereign rights 
over the villages and their inhabitants. The lord of the 
manor had entire control of the municipal moneys and of 
the rural police ; he was also general lawgiver. Many of 
these territorial rights were abolished by a law passed 
twenty-two years ago, but there still exist thousands of 
estates, according to M. Cavaignac, where the German 
country gentleman is petty king. His subjects, however, 
seem to have little reason to complain of this state of 
things, for if a new road has to be made, a new school 
built, or a fresh set of public buildings to be erected, it is 
the lord of the manor who is expected to pay for it all. 
In return he arrogates to himself the right of choosing 
the schoolmaster, and as often as not the municipal offi- 
cers of the parish. Those who wish to change what is 
should remember, according to their French critic, that 
Prince Bismarck was and is the absolute outcome of 
feudal Prussia. 

M. Masson, who has of late become an authority on all 
that concerns Napoleon the First’s private life, gives in 
an article on the Imperial court, an amusing account of 
how le petit caporal understood etiquette. He makes out 
that Napoleon Bonaparte modeled his regal state on that 
of Charlemagne, the very cloak he wore at his coronation 
having been copied from one of the oldest portraits of his 
legendary predecessor. Every office in his court had its 
counterpart in that of Charlemagne, and at one time he 
even seriously considered the advisability of creating a 
new or rather a revived nobiliary order of Margraves. 
And thus it came to pass that the court of Napoleon the 
First and of the Empress Josephine was a strange amal- 
gam of medizeval and modern etiquette. Napoleon had 
no fear of ridicule. M. Masson quotes him as having once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Power is never absurd,” and perhaps noth- 
ing in the social history of the world has been more 
strange and significant than the way in which Bonaparte’s 
soldiers adapted themselves to their positions when their 
leader created them in turn kings, marshals, or barons, 
as the fancy seized him. 

Another installment of Balzac’s letters to Madame 
Hanska is, if possible, even more interesting than its pred- 
ecessors, and those who are apt to believe in the fickle- 
ness of the French character should study this series of 
love letters, which, lasting over twenty years, only came 
to an end when the great novelist married his fair cor- 
respondent. 

In the second March number of the Revue de Paris an 
anonymous writer reviews the position of the Legitimist 
party during the last twenty-two years. In it the author, 


an old friend of the Comte de Chambord, and apparently - 


one of the most trusted advisers of the Comte de Paris, 


severely criticises the attitude taken of late by the Vati- 
can toward the French Republic. He declares that, 
though a good Catholic, neither he nor his friends recog- 
nize the Sovereign Pontiff’s right to interfere in temporal 
matters. Further, he entirely denies that any real rec- 
onciliation has taken place between the French Church 
and State. Though the whole article is written in a 
cautious and judicious spirit, it is evident that ‘‘ X. X. X.” 
considers that the Legitimists have reason to hope for a 
not distant re-establishment of the French Monarchy. 

Alexandre Dumas fils publishes a preface to the collec- 
tion of plays written by him in partial collaboration with 
other playwrights. He denies ever having really worked 
with anybody. When asked to become part author of a 
comedy, his invariable rule was to only accept the propo- 
sition if he was allowed an absolutely free hand, and on 
no occasion did he ever sign his name to anything not 
wholly written by himself. Still, he admits that he has 
owed much in the way of plots and suggestions to those 
with whom he has thus indirectly collaborated. 

Miss Mary Robinson, who with her gifted sister, 
Madame Darmsteter, makes a specialty of medizval 
France and old French literature, writes a charming 
account of Froissart’s visit to the Comte de Foix, ‘‘ Gas- 
ton Phebus,” one of those strange, half-legendary figures 
whose names are still household words among the French 
peasantry. 

M. Dufeuille contributes a short biography of Provost 
Paradol, the friend of Taine, and a well-known French 
historian and journalist. J. Bourdeau attempts to ex- 
plain the causes of revolutionary anarchism, and includes 
in his article a friendly little biography of Prince Krapot- 
kine, to whom he, however, ascribes much of the anarchy 
of to-day. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes for March 1 contains an 
article by one of the most solid writers in France, 

the Comte d’Haussonville, a descendant of the famous 
Madame de Staél. ‘‘ L’Assistance par le Travail” is best 
translated by the phrase ‘* Public Works,” if this be used 
in detail and not applied solely to roads and bridges, and 
the paper opens with: ‘‘ Must charity be exercised ?”—a 
question which would certainly have sounded strange 
forty years ago, for in those days charity was spelt with 
a capital C ; statues were raised, and odes sung in her 
honor. Now all is changed. Charity has ceased to please. 
She is seldom spoken of, except in the way of blame. 
And this, points out the writer, by three different sets of 
people. First come the believers in the ‘‘ audacious hy- 
pothesis of Darwin upon the transformation and progress 
of the species by competition, and the survival of the fit- 
test.” These think that on the whole the feeble and un- 
successful folk had better be wiped off the faceof the 
earth. Their master has spoken : the master in this case 
is Herbert Spencer, the inventor of the doctrine, whose 
influence upon youth has for twenty years been so great, 
not only in England, but in France. Certainly this good 
logician, if pushed to it, would let the corpses of the vic- 
tims of a great public calamity, such as the Lancashire 
famine, ‘lie about the roads,” rather than injure the re- 
serve in the banks. The second group includes the vari- 
ous sections of Socialists who deprecate charity because 
they desire and require a complete reorganization of 
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modern life. Ihe third group consists of ‘‘a certain 
number of adversarivs to charitable assistance ; and 
though the most unexpected people are to be found 
among them, they are perhaps for that reason the most 
to be feared.” M. d’Haussonville has some new and in- 
teresting things to say as to the spread of Socialist theo- 
ries among the young priesthood of the Catholic Church, 
based upon their interpretation of the Pope’s encyclical ; 
yet he does not at all approve of the diffusion all over the 
French provinces of halfpenny papers, in which Christ is 
held up as the Working Man. .- 

In the second number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
the first place is given to an article dealing with the god 
of mammon, and written by M. Leroy Beaulieu. He at- 
tributes the present supremacy of wealth to two main 
causes—the one spiritual, the other political, the first be- 
ing the gradual loosening of the bonds of Christianity, the 
second the sudden growth of Democracy. In past days, 
declares the writer, ‘Faith fought a hard fight with 
Mammon. ‘ Militia vita hominis super terram,’ said the 
Apostle, and the old world Christian did not expect to be 
paid for his services. But latter day man’s conception of 
life has entirely changed ; people now only live to enjoy 
themselves and get all they can out of existence. Wealth 
can buy almost every satisfaction.” In his next paper M. 
Leroy Beaulieu will deal with Wealth and Democracy. 

M Hervé reviews Gustave Fagniez’s life of Pére Joseph, 
Richelieu’s alter ego, and a man nick-named ‘‘ His Gray 
Eminence” by his contemporaries. This Capuchin monk 
exercised an immense influence on the France, and indeed 
on the Europe, of the seventeenth century, partly owing 
to his extreme intimacy with Richelieu, and to his own 
marvelous activity. He founded several religious orders, 


the most important being that of the Calvairiennes, of 


which Antoinette d’Orleans was the fi:st Abbess. It is 
from the present feminine heads of the order that Pére 
Joseph’s biographer has been able to procure many valu- 
able documents. For fourteen years this singular man 
and the famous statesman worked side by side, the Capu- 
chin friar being, as it were, under-study to the Cardinal. 
He, it is said, was mainly responsible for creating the state 
of things found by Louis the Fourteenth, and some of his 
political schemes and achievements bear fruit to this day. 

In a curious accoun of political parties in contempo- 
rary Holland, M. Benoist describes Doctor Schaepman, 
the chief of the Dutch Democrats. as being ‘* the first of 
the poets, the leading orator and perhaps the greatest 
statesman of latter-day Holland.” Dr. Schaepman is a 
Catholic priest, and is, among other things, a professor 
at the Rijsenburg Seminary. Till he became a pioneer 
his co-religionists hardly counted ; he has made of them 
a factor in the State. His motto is Credo Pugno, ‘I be- 
lieve, I combat,” and he somewhat scandalized the more 
narrow-minded of his followers by hailing as comrade Dr. 
Kuyper, a Conservative Calvinist, who has been before 
now styled in the Netherlands the Protestant Pope. Dr. 
Schaepman does not often speak in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment, and when he rises his words are few, but he isa 
great orator for all that. 

M. Fere describes the late Dr. Charcot’s life and work, 
insisting with considerable justice on the importance of 
the great discoveries concerning nervous diseases and 
their causes made by the famous neurologist. He was a 
firm believer in eyegate. For instance, when giving a 
demonstration lecture on nervous movements of trem- 
blings, he would cause to be stuck into his patients’ 
head-dresses a number of feathers, and this, though it 
began by exciting the risibility of the students, resulted 
in proving to them what the lecturer wished to indicate 
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concerning nervous movements. Charcot was also cae or 
the first to make use of a magic-lantern in demonstration 
classes. His biographer has touched but lightly upon the 
famous doctor’s investigations into the mysteries of hyp- 
notism, but he observes significantly that, as far as he 
knows, Charcot never made use of his discoveries in 
ordinary practice ; all his experiments took place in the 
Salpetriére Hospital. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


FLOURENS concludes his study on Napoleon I 
- and the Jesuits, and points out that, notwith- 
standing the many laws promulgated against the famous 
Society of Jesus, the order has always defeated the 
machinations of its enemies. M. Flourens therefore con- 
cludes that as no decrees can be enforced, it would perhaps 
be better to rescind the order of expulsion, evidently 
considering that it is better to meet an enemy in the open 
than in a hidden place. These articles are chiefly inter- 
esting as showing once more the intense fear felt by a cer- 
tain class of intelligent Frenchmen to the militant order 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, as well as their hatred of the 
society. 

M. Engerand continues his account of mediseval water- 
ing places, and of the way in which our ancestors amused 
themselves. Then, as now, thé local physician was a most 
important personage, and in 1665, during the very year in 
which Moliére produced his “‘ L’Amour Médecin,” a visitor 
to a French curé was condemned to pay 100 francs fine 
and interdicted from the use of the waters during six 
months for having called the physician “that ass of a - 
doctor!” Mme. de Sévigné wrote some of her most char- 
acteristic letters from Vichy, and it is through them we 
learn that her doctor united to his other functions that 
of being reader and general entertainer to his fair clients, 
and this while they were actually being bathed and 
treated. 

M. Faisant, in an article on ‘‘The Present State of 
Agricultural and Social Depression in Sicily,” warns the 
Italian Government that if something is not done—and 
done soon—toward the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes, there will be a Socialist rising. 

In both numbers of the Nouvelle Revue Mme. Vera 
Veced tells the story of Admiral Nevel Koy, the Russian 
explorer, up to the time of his marriage to Catherine 
Eltchanimoff, of Irkoutsk, the young girl who shared all 
his later perils and glories. 

M. Zeller attempts to prove that the Anabaptists who 
flourished during the commencement of the Reformation 
may claim to have been among the first Socialists Europe 
has k .own ; but he points out that Luther, so far from 
taking the view that religious and political liberty are 
one, threw all his influence on the side of law and order, 
and this at a considerable personal peril to himself. 

The naval officer whose gloomy exposition of “‘ Fvance’s 
Maritime Peril” has attracted a certain attention on the 
Continent, contributes another article on the same sub- 
ject to the second March number of the Nouvelle Revue. 

He surveys exhaustively the existing naval defenses on 
both the northern and southern coasts, giving special 
prominence to Calais and Guiberon on the-one side, and 
to Corsica on the other. The writer declares that no 
time should be lost in organizing a maritime mobilization 
in and round Ajaccio, and he points out the advisability 
of treating the whole island as a center of French naval 
and military operations. 

Lovers of Dante will find in the same number an inter: 
esting study on his “‘ Paradiso” by M. Durand-Fardel. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in Ancient 
Times. By J. S. Hittell. Four vols., 12mo. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $6. 


Mr. Hittell’s work is an extensive and carefully arranged 
accumulation of facts rather than a critical or philosophical 
review. Here and there, je rarely, he has adopted a 
somewhat dogmatic tone which impresses one as unneces- 
sary in a historical work of this nature. Mr. Hittell believes 
“that continuous progress has prevailed throughout the 
past ; and that the irrepressible progressiveness of humanity 
is one of the great facts or laws of nature.” The advance of 
culture he distinguishes into the stages: Savagism, bar- 
barism and civilization. Volume I treats of ‘Savagism,” of 
its industry, social life, intellectual life, polity, military system 
and religion. In Volume II under the general title ‘‘ Heathen 
Barbarism ” the author details the state of civilization among 
the Aztecs, the Guichuans, the Chinese, the ancient a, 
the Hindoos, etc. Volume III is devoted entirely to ‘ Judeaand 
Greece; *’ Volume IV to “ Rome and Early Christianity.” Each 
volume contains an appendix, including, with other matter, 
a bibliography which shows that_Mr. Hittell has gleaned his 
knowledge from a wide and creditable reading. The value 
of this history as a store-house of authoritative information 
and as a reference work touching the early conditions of in- 
dustry, social and civil custom, ethics and religious beliefs, 
etc., etc., make it worthy of careful investigation by the stu- 
dent. Mr. Hittell’s style is clear and crisp ; his sentences are 
as arule short, embodying some single fact or generalization. 
The publishers have issued the work in a neat and convenient 
form for library service. 


History of the Jews. By Professor H. Graetz. Vol. III. 
Octavo, pp. 685. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, $3. 

The earlier volumes of this scholarly and readable trans- 
lation have had prominent commendation from the press. Vol- 
ume III covers the period ‘‘ from the revolt against the Zendik 
(11 A.D.) to the capture of St. Jean D’Acre by the Mahometans 
(1291 A.D.).”?. It is a marvelously clear, detailed and yet well- 
proportioned record of the scattering of the Jewish people 
throughout Europe, of the persecutions they suffered, of the 
religious and philosophic leaders who from time to time arose 
in their ranks, of their relations to the Empire, to various 
monarchies, to the Crusades, to science and scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Graetz‘s style has the simplicity of a chronicle of 
events ; the reader feels himself in the presence of one who 
has a masterly grasp of the subject, who compels us to for- 
sake traditional ideas and face the facts and an unprejudiced 
interpretation of them. 

Slav and Mcslem: Historical Sketches. 
Napier Brodhead. Octavo, pp. 309. 
Aiken Publishing Company. 

Under the title, *‘ Slav and Moslem,” the author discusses 
Russia’s origin and civilization, Tartar domination, serfdom, 
the Romanoffs and the revolutionary movement, Russia in 
Asia, the Afghan question, Turco-Russian wars, Alexander 
III and consolidation, and other topics related to his theme. 


By J. Milliken 
Aiken, 8S. C.: 


The Vermont Settlers and the New York Land Specu- 
lators. By R. C. Benton. 12mo, pp. 188. Minneap- 
olis, Minn.: Published by the Author. 

This work deals with what is commonly known as the 
‘‘New Hampshire grants” co troversy, an episode in Amer- 
ican history which antedated the Revolution and which ended 
only with the admission of Vermont to the Union. Col. Ben- 
ton's discussion of the legal aspects of the question is espe- 
cially thorough and comprehensive. 

If Christ Came to Chicago! A Plea for the Union of all 
who Love in the Service of all who Suffer. By Will- 
iam T. Stead. 12mo, pp. 472. Chicago: Laird & 
Lee. $1; paper, 50 cents. 


American readers have been fully apprised through the 
newspapers of Mr. W. T. Stead’s first visit to the United 


States and of his sojourn for several months at Chicago,where 
he became deeply interested in the moral aspects of local so- 
cial and political problems and made many public addresses. 
Mr. Stead has revised and recast the substance of those 
speeches in a book bearing the title listed above. It is an at- 
tempt to arouse the best forces and elements of a great urban 
population to union and to definite action for the cleansing of 
municipal politics and the bettering of the environment of 
the unfortunate classes. It is evident that the book, while 
specificaliy devoted to Chicago's social conditions, is intended 
to hold up the mirror to all great modern segroestions of 
population. Few of the gross evils and social inequalities 
which Mr. Stead’s bold pen describes are half so obvi- 
ous or so deep-seated in Chi as, for example, in 
London. Probably no one wou more readily assent 
to this proposition than Mr. Stead, and it may perhaps be 
asserted with truth that it was his immense ardor and en- 
thusiasm for Chicago, and his perception of its magnificent 
possibilities in other than commercial aspects, that led him to 
the painting of this portrait which at first sight appears so 
horrid and repelling. Mr. Stead supremely desires to promote 
the union, for practical purposes of social, moral and political 
reform, of all the groups and cl religious denominations 
and population elements that may fairly be said to possess any 
degree of true public spirit, any real solicitude for the suffer- 
ing and unfortunate, and any noble aspirations for a better 
state of life and society. Evidently he a high conception 
of the ideal modern municipality. Some cities approach the 
realization of his conception at one point, and some approach 
it at another. Mr. Stead wants to see Chicago, London, and 
every other great English-speaking centre, moving with all 
the united energy of its best citizens toward the realizing of 
this high conception at all rather than at some points. 





Social Reform and theChurch. By John R Commons. 
16mo, pp. 186. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


%5 cents. 


Professor Commons has become known to the reading 
yoie through his contributions to the periodical literature of 
he day, and age = pe through his work on *“ The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,’ which appeared only a few months ago and 
which, in the opinion of ofessor Ely, ‘tis destined to exer- 
cise a decided influence upon the development of economic 
thought.” The present volume consists of seven essays, six of 
which were read originally before audiences distinctively 
Christian. The titles are: ‘*The Christian Minister and 
ciology ;”* ‘‘The Church and the Problem of Poverty ;’ “‘ The 
Educated Man in Politics;* ‘‘ The Church and Political Re- 
forms ;” ‘“* Temperance Reform ;°’ ‘* Municipal Monopolies ; ” 
“ Proportional Representation.” The last mentionod was read 
at the World’s Congress on Suffrage and is intended as sup- 
lementary to the essay on “The Church and Political Re- 
orms” The point of view of the author is that of the church 
member who recognizes the duty of the church to ‘‘ develop all 
that is h ghest in every sonof man.” The divisions under 
which Professor Commons treats the great questions of the 
Church as to political reforms, are: at part have politics 
in the salvation of the world? Why do politics fail in their 
mission ? How can they be made the instruments of social re- 
form ? and, What should be the attitude of the Church to- 
ward politics? He shows how their treatment should be 
scientific and fundamental, and not sentimental and.empirical. 


The Natural Lawof Money. By William Brough. 12mo, 
pp. 173. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


The author of this volume of essays on the moneta 
question writes with the aim of showing that money shoul 
be freed as much as possible from governmental restrictions. 
Each section of the country, in his view, should be permitted 
to use the money it prefers. His argument is interesting, 
though it is probable that neither monometallists nor bimet- 
allists generally would accept his premises. 


A History of Political Economy. By Dr. Gusta¥ Cohn. 
Paper, 8vo, pp 142. Philadelphia: American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Life. 


American students are indebted to the American Acud- 
emy of Political and Social Science for a translation of several 
chapters on the history of economic science by the great Ger- 
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man scholar, Gustav Cohn. Professor James is undoubtedly 
right in asserting that this publication presents the German 
point of view as no other work in English does at present, and 
in that lies its chief value. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1894. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie. Thirty-first Year. 12mo, pp. 1185. $3. 


This work is now recognized as by all odds the most com- 
plete of the statistical annuals now published in English. In 
the present edition a special effort has been made to revise the 
data relating to the navies of the world. Valuable tables are 
presented showing the strength at the present moment of all 
the naval powers, great and small. Macmillan & Vo. are the 
New York publishers of the Year-Book. 


The Show at Washington. By Louis Arthur Coolidge and 
James Burton Reynolds. Paper, 16mo, pp. 241. Wash- 
ington: Washington Publishing Company. 

This is a bundle of clever sketches of Washington person- 
alities by two newspaper correspondents. The writers pro- 
fess chextsy for all and malice toward none as their ruling 
motive in the work, and disclaim any intention to exaggerate 
the truth in their descriptions of life at the nation’s capital. 


Life and Later Speeches of Chauncey M. Depew. 12mo, 
pp. 533. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
$2.50. 

The introductory sketch of Dr. Depewin this volume was 
written by Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, and though brief is both in- 
teresting and authentic. Many speeches are included in the 
compilation which had not previously appeared in any per- 
manent form ; but the selection was admirably made, and the 

k as a whole is most attractive. 


RELIGION, BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


Is Moses Scientific? By Rev. P. E. Kipp. 12mo, pp. 239. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Kipp, like all wide-awake men, recognizes the fact that 
religious thought is in something of a revolutionary state at 
present. He has written his book with the purpose of helping 
to solve some of the current difficulties of faith. He has 
confined his investigation to the first chapter of Genesis, for 
‘*here positive science comes to the front ; here she stands on 
rock and 8 eaks of what she knows. If there be a conflict 
here it will not be conducted with missiles of mist, but with 
the cold steel of well tempered facts.” The author confesses 
that he entered upon the task of comparing the Pentateuchal 
record of Creation with the position of modern scientific 
knowledge with some bag nea “but the increasing de- 
light and astonishment as the points of difference disappeared 
: cannot be told.” For those interested in his line of 
argument, Mr. Kipp’s pages are eminently readable, though 
they will scarcely con. ince all. 


The Triple Tradition of the Exodus. By Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, M.A., D.D. Octavo, pp. 432, Hartford, Conn.: 
Student Publishing Company. $2.50. 

The appearance some time ago of Doctor Bacon's 

Se is of Genesis” called forth commendation from the 
ress and from eminent scholars. Those who are interested 
in the current critical discussions of the sources and author- 
ship of the early books of the Old Testament will find ‘‘The 
Triple Tradition of the Exodus” an extension of the former 
work, continuing the analysis to the end of the Pentateuch. 
Doctor Bacon does not here concern himself with the Jewish 
legal apparatus, but simply with the ‘story of Israel from the 
death of Joseph to the death of Moses.”’ His volume is a credit 
to American scholarship in a field where laborious research is 
required before a worthy result is reached and is an excellent 
example of modern scientific methods in Biblical criticism. 


The Divine Armory of Holy Scripture. By Rev. Kenelm 
Vaughan. 16mo, pp. 956. New York: The Catholic 


Book Exchange. $2. 


This compilation, the result of many years’ study and 
meditation of "Biblical lore, commends itsel to the Catholic 
clergy and laity.as an important and elaborate piece of work. 
Cardinal Gibbons, who: contributes (he; preface, predicts. for 
the book ‘ the:honest-appreciation,of all lovers.of. the Sacred 
Text.” Father Vaughan has arranged Scriptural selections 
according to the subject matter in such manner as to expound 
and enforce the cardinal doctrines and the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. Among the titles of the several * Parts 

are “The Most Blessed Trinity,” ‘‘Of Mary, the Virgin- 
Mother,” “Life of Saint Joseph,” ‘‘ External and Internal 
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Law,” “ Actual and Habitual Grace,” ‘“‘The Holy Eucharist," 
‘‘On Death and the Resurrection,” etc., exc. The’volume is 
indexed and the table of contents is very full ; it is serviceably 
and neatly bound and printed. , 


The Conversion of India, from Pantsenus to the Present 
Time, A.D. 193-1893 By George Smith, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 274, New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 


While Doctor Smith is oa evangelical and while he 
believes that the conversion of India is one of the great and 
pressing duties of the Protestant church to-day, he has writ- 
ten in the spirit of a true historian of the facts of his subject. 
His later chapters, which deal with the present status and out- 
look of missionary work in India, are preceded by outlines of 
“The Greek Attempt,” ‘The Roman tempt,” ‘Francis 
Xavier and his Successors,” ‘“‘ The British East India Com- 
pany’s Work of Preparation,” etc. The book is an expansion 
of lectures given upon the Graves foundation. 


The Bishops’ Blue Book. By Rev. J. Sanders Reed. 12mo, 
pp. 208. New York: James Pott & Co. 


Mr. Reed’s volume might perhaps_have been entitled 
‘*Some Curiosities of the Episcopate.*’ He has gathered brief 
anecdotes or histories of scores of eminent bishops, and has 
arranged them systematically under such chapter headings 
as: “* Age of Consecration,” “ be bears Raised to the Episco- 

ate,’ ‘Coadjutor Bishops,” ‘* Martial Prelates,” ‘‘ Epoch- 
akers,” ‘* Missionary Bishops,” etc., etc. 


The Epistles of Paul the Apostle: A Sketch of Their Ori- 
gin and Contents. By George G. Findlay, B.A. 12mo, 
pp. 289. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50. 


““To weave the Epistles together in‘o an historical unity 
to trace out the life that pervades them, alike in its internal 
elements and external movements and surroundings” has 
been the effort of Mr. Findlay. He has written in simple 
style, free from:-pedantic detail and cumbersome phraseology. 
A map of the Pauline missionary jeer is a convenient aid 
to an examination of the letters of the Apostle. 


Outline Studies in the Books of the Old Testament. By 
W. G. Moorehead, D.D. 12mo, pp. 863. New York : 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

Doctor Moorehead’s position is that of a firm believer in 
the inspiration of the Bible, and he has not aimed at a critical 
or expository treatment of the Old Testament. The modest 
purpose of his studies is to furnish young people with “an 
analysis of the contents of each book and some of the more 
prominent features.” 


God's City and the Coming of the Kingdom. By Rev. 
Henry Scott Holland, M.A. 12mo, pp. 359. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 


The thought of these sermons by the Canon of St. Paul's 
Cathedral gathers about the conception of the Kingdom of 
God and its organized life in the historic Church. A eep re- 
ligious spirit dominates every page, and the style hasa direct 
vital energy which strikes home to conscience and will. Many 
outside of ecclesiastical ranks might enjoy and profit by such 
words as are here recorded. 


The Evidence of Salvation ; or, the Direct Witzess of the 
Spirit. By Everett 8. Stackpole, D.D. 12mo, pp. 123. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 


Doctor Stackpole is a practical evangelist who has given 
much thought tothe theme which he now presents in book form. 
He writes clearly and with great religious earnestness, in the 
belief that no assurance of salvation is the true one except 
that of the “direct witness of the Spirit.” 


The Christ. By James H. Brookes. 12mo, pp. 287. 

New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

The author of this volume has previously sent forth a 
large number of publications of strong evangelical purpose 
and firm Biblical belief. In the present case his aim has been 
‘to gather up the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the inspired 
Word concerning the person and work of the Christ.” 


Be Perfect. Meditations fora Month. By Rev. Andrew 
Murray.. Author’s .edition. 16mo, pp. 156. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents. 

Mr. Murray's object_has been to go with the reader 
“through the Word of God, noting the principal passages in 
which the word ‘ perfect ’ occurs, and seeking in each case from 
= context to find what the impression is the word was meant 

o convey.” 
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Edward Livingston Youmans, Interpreter of Science for 
the People. A Sketch of His Life. By John Fiske. 
12mo, pp. 608. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


Mr. John Fiske’s sympathy with the life work of his friend 
Youmans, his well-known stimulating and delightful style 
and the prominent position Youmans holds in our scientific 
annals combine to make this volume one of the most impor- 
tant of thespring months. Theservices of the scientist as the 
champion of Spencer and of evolution in this country, and as, 
in general, the ‘‘ interpreter of science for the people,” are the 
main threads of the life story here told. As a lecturer, author 
and as editor of the Popular Science Monthly Youmans was 
known to a very wide circle. He was a man from the masses, 
and his sturdy won yd and fidelity to sometimes unpopular 
tendencies of thought in his chosen field make his career of 

reat interest to the ordinary intelligent American reader. 
r. Fiske has given us very extensive extracts from Youmans’ 
correspondence, especially with the members of his own family 
and with Spencer. In the latter portion of the volume nearly 
two hundred pages are yielded _ to some select writings of the 
scientist—‘‘ Mental Di _ in Education,” ‘‘On the Scien- 
tific Study of Human Nature,” ‘‘ Herbert Spencer and the 
Doctrine of Evolution” etc. Like that of many other emi- 
nent men of intellectual life Youmans’ handwriting was very 
poor ; at least the fac-simile (of a brief business letter) whichis 
given upon one of these pages shows an almost undecipherable 
scribble. The two exostlont portraits present the face of the 
scientist as he appeared at the age of thirty (1851) and at the 
age of sixty. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland. By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 12mo, 
pp. 219. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mrs. Plunkett’s labor in preparing a memorial of Hol- 
land has been somewhat in the nature of compiling. ‘So 
much of it [the book] is taken from his own works that in a 
measure it is an autobiographical chronicle, and .. . much of 
the remainder is made up of the judgment of others cencerning 
him and his works.” Holland's life was a simple, almost hum- 
drum one in many apes. but one of singular = and of 
almost unpreceden success in the matter of popularity as 
a story-writer. His high, almost revolutionary conception of 
the function of journalism, as evidenced in the columns of the 
re anger ae Republican, and the unfailing moral, even preach- 
ing element in all his literary work, are emphasized in the 
pages of Mrs. Plunkett’s biography. Holland’s career was 
wholesome and encouraging, and it is a good thing now thir- 
teen years after his death to have an unpretentious memorial’ 
of the worker and his work. The volume has a number of > 
propriate illustrations in addition to the two portraits of the 
man himself. 


The Story of Two Noble Lives. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Three vols., 12mo. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $8. 


The ‘noble lives,” memorials of which are gathered and 
preserved in these extended volumes, are those of two English 
sisters of personal attractions and of rank, Charlotte, Countess 
Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. A large 
portion of the record is drawn from the journal and corre- 
spondence of the former. While the volumes have been com- 
piled at the solicitation of the friends and relatives of the sis- 
ters, and while the interests of private and society life pre- 
dominate, there is not a little of wider bearing in these pages. 
They afford us a charming insight into the mental history of 
high-born English women of our own century; glimpses of 
court life at London and Paris, and of British government in 
Ireland and India. That portion of Countess Canning’s cor- 
respondence during the period when her husband was Goy- 
ernor-General of India, and particularly the portion referrin 
to the Indian mutiny of 1852, is full and illuminative. Consid- 
ered simply as literature, these memorials are distinctively 
readable and commend themselves to the lovers of genial cor- 
respondence which was never intended for publication. The 
illustrations are numerous and of a high order. 


Memorial of Rev. J. H. Worcester, Jr., D.D., containing a 
Brief Biography and Selected Sermons. Chicago: 
Published by the Sixth Presbyterian Church. 


The early death of the Rev. John Hopkins Worcester, Jr., 
D.D., in the second year of his work as professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, al- 
lowed no time for the accumtlation of materials which could 
illustrate to the — the character of his thinking in that 
department. But the church, which so reluctantly consented 
to his resignation of the pastoral office, prints for private cir- 
culation a number of his valuable sermons, with a biographi- 
cal sketch and the commemorative discourse vy the Rev. Simon 
J. McPherson, of Chicago. 








OF REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES AND LITERARY 
HISTORY. 


Dorothy Wordsworth: The Story of a Sister’s Love. By 
Edmund Lee. 12mo, pp. 226. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 


e 
The inspiration and omen which the poet Words- 
worth found in his sister Dorothy throughout the greater part 
of his literary career are well known to lovers of English lit- 
erature. Mr. Lee’s book has necessarily many things to relate 
of the poet himself, but the main purpose has been “ to gather 
together into the form of a memoir of her life various allu- 
sions to Miss Wordsworth, together with such further par- 
ticulars as might be procurable, and with some reflections to 
which such a life gives rise.’’ A few poems of Miss Words- 
worth and her “Journal of a Tour at Ullswater” are included. 
Those who love the quiet by ways of literary history can hardly 
fail to enjoy this simple and clearly-told record of ‘the most 
perfect sister the world hath seen.” 


The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard, London, 1794- 
1797. Edited by S. Bayard Dod. 16mo, pp. 141. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Martha Pintard Bayard was the wife of Samuel Bayard, 
who in 1794 was age by Washington as an agent to prose- 
cute in the British Admiralty courts the claims of American 
citizens, as provided for in Jay’s treaty. Mrs. Bayard, at that 
time a young woman.of about twenty-five, accompanied her 
husband, and her eens of British experiences from 1794 to 1797 
is interesting as showing how an American girl of good con- 
nections but of democratic beliefs was impressed by monarch- 
ical ceremony, aristocratic society and the life of the ‘‘ mother 
country ” generally. The record is written in a quaint, semi- 
sentimental tone which is true to the temper of the last years 
of the eighteenth 7: The volume contains two por- 
traits, one of Mrs. Bayar 


Pictures in Prose of Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye, B.A. 12mo, pp. 253. 
New York: Longmans, Grevn & Co. $1.75. 


Mr. ee is a member of the British Ornitholo 
gist’s Union and a fellow of several scientific societies. The 
sketches of his volumes have something of the spirit of a natu- 
ralist, but they are written in good style and with an imagi- 
native preception which gives them worthy rank as literary 
essays, and he has here and there even introduced some bits of 
_—— verse. His territorial range extends from Norway 
hrough England to Manitoba. 


By Moorland and Sea’ By Francis A. Knight. 12mo, pp. 
215. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


Not a little of the spirit of Jefferies, of his observation, 
and above all of his delight in Nature permeates the pages of 
Mr. es latest book. In “ Moorland and Sea” is a series 
of graceful and sympathetic essays upon themes of out-door 
life in England and Scotland—upon a yacht trip ‘Round the 
Mull,” an engine ride on the Great Western, upon ‘‘ Sounds of 
the Night,” ‘** A Northern Moorland,” ‘‘ The Birds-nester ” and 
other subjects delightfully suggestive to the lover of this well- 
marked field of literature. A number of illustrations increase 
the book’s attractiveness.: 


Travels in a Tree-Top. By Charles Conrad Abbott. 12mo, 
pp. 215. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25. 

Doctor Abbott’s pleasant chronicles of his _out-door 
wanderings have made his name and literary method familiar 
to many readers. In general terms his books bear a close re- 
semblance to those of Burroughs and the other poet-naturalists, 
but there is a good deal of antiquarian musing and investiga- 
tion introduced. Doctor Abbott’s new volume contains six- 
teen essays in addition to the one which furnishes the title. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Tempest. With Preface 
and Glossary by Israel Gollancz. 82mo, pp. 118. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 45 cents. 


The ‘“‘Temple Shakespeare,” in which edition the ‘‘'Tem- 
pest’ now appears, is excellently printed and bound, and of 
convenient pocket size. In addition to preface, glossary and 
notes, the present play is adorned with a portrait from the 
~ se folio,” which contained the first edition of ‘‘The Tem 
pest. 

Art for America. By William Ordway Partridge. 12mo, 
pp. 192. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


Some of the essays which Mr. Partridge now collects in 
book form have been previously printed in magazine columns. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


They make “no claim to literary merit ; but this saving grace 
they have—namely that they have been lived before they 
were written.” In simple direct language and in the moral 
rather than the technical spirit, Mr. Partridge has discussed : 
“The True Education and the False,” ‘* An American School of 
Sculpture,” ‘* The Outlook for Sculpture in America,” “ - 
hood in Art,” “‘ The Relation of the Drama to Education,” and 
** Goethe as a Dramatist.” 


Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer. Se- 
lected and arranged by Julia Raymond Gingell. 12mo, 
_ pp. 182. New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1. 


é The selections here gathered have been chosen with the 
idea of illustrating as far as possible the whole range of evo- 
lutionary philosophy. a | are arranged under such head- 
ings as “Education,” “Justice,” ‘ Politics,” ‘‘ Liberty,” 
‘‘ Happiness,” etc., and are referred to their original place in 
Spencer’s works. A striking portrait of the great thinker is 
given as frontispiece. 





FICTION. 


The Stickit Minister, and Some Common Men. By. S. R. 


Crockett. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50. 
The Raiders. By S. R. Crockett. 12mo, pp. 364. New 


York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


Along with a new edition of the delightful sketches of 
homely Scotch life which Mr. Crockett placed together under 
the title ‘‘The Stickit Minister, and Some Common Men” 
comes a full-fledged novel by the same rising author. In 
‘The Raiders” Mr. Crockett continues to deal with his famil- 
iar Galloway region, but he carries us back to some excitin; 
events among common—not commonplace—Scotch people o: 
the eighteenth century, to a period of violence and outlawry 
of kidnapping and incendiarism. One finds here | yee 4 of 
movement, adventure, of local color, of dialect and of genuine 
human nature. The story is related in the first person. Mr. 
Crockett’s work so far seems to indicate a very enviable 
future for himself and a very agreeable addition to the litera- 
ture which appeals to the fiction-reading public. 


Bayou Folk. By Kate Chopin. 16mo, pp. 318. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


This is decidedly one of the best volumes of short stories 
which has appeared for some time. It deals in avery realistic 
way and with intimate knowledge of various aspects of creole 
and negro life in Louisiana, mainly in the Natchitoches region 
near the central part of the State. The narrative is largely 
in dialect and of sufficient variety of sentiment to make inter- 
esting reading throughout. The length of the pieces is all the 
way from atwo-page spree to the opening story, ‘‘A No- 
Account Creole,” which occupies some fifty pages. The chap- 
ters are exceedingly direct and written simply, without com- 
ers of. certain of 


ment. They might remind some r 
peg bits of Maupassant and other French ‘‘ short story ” 
masters. 


Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Weyman. 12mo, 
pp. 840. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


People are apparently continuing to readand enjoy that 
form of fiction known as the historical romance in spite of 
numerous critics. In this field_of literature Mr. Weyman’s 
works have taken high rank. His latest production is in the 
same general spirit as “‘A Gentleman of France,” and is a 
most stirring tale of adventure and love in the days of 
Richelieu, written in the autobiographic form, with vigor and 
with the skill of a good story teller. The ten or a dozen full- 
page illustrations help the average reader to realize the 

'rance of the Seventeenth Century. 


Links ina Chain. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
pp. 227. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1. 


Some time has passed since Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
came before the public in a volume of short stories—‘‘ Per- 
chance to Dream”—introduced by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Those who read the earlier work will be glad to fol- 
low the author's progress in her newly-issued book. ‘ Links 
in a Chain” is to some extent reprinted from Scribner’s Maga- 
zine and is in the nature of a series of mp 4 connected 
episodes rather than a novel in the usual sense. The style is 
brisk and dramatic with not a little romantic tendency, and 
shows evidences of some excellent creative powers. Love and 
we acaornens of a woman's heart are the main themes of the 


16mo, 


A Brave Baby, and Other Stories. By Sarah E. Wiltse. 
12mo, pp. 152. Boston: Ginn & Co. 55 cents. 


The simplicity and sympathy which are necessary to pro- 
duce good child literature obtain in this little volume, in 
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which “some stories about ver hild rposel: 

given to help the older cued 4 higher moral weno’ ’ 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. Paper, 16mo, pp. 314. New 
York 3 Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents, 

The Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Paper, 16mo, 
pp. 166. New York: Thomas-Y. Crowell & Co. 50 
cents. 


These editions of the (translated) French classic and the 
famous English story of Mrs. Gaskell are of uniform appear- 
ance. The illustrations of The Abbé Constantin are some- 
what more elaborate than those of the other book, which in 
turn has its pre-eminence in a charmingly written preface by 
Mrs. Ritchie. 


In the King’s Country. 
pp. 300. Boston: 


The Prisoner of Zenda 
230. New York: 


Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. 


By Amanda M. Douglas, 
Lee & Shepard. $1. 


By Anthony Hope. 16mo, pp. 
Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 


By Maibelle Justice. 


12mo, 


12mo, pp. 311. Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 
The Bedouin Girl. By Mrs. 8. J. Higginson. 12mo, pp. 
347. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1.25. 


A Fair Jewess. By B. L. Farjeon. 12mo, pp. 396. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. $1. 

Union Down: A Signal of Distress. By Scott Campbell. 
12mo, pp. 368. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

$1. 


David of Juniper Gulch. A Story of the Placer Regions 
of California. By Lillian Shuey. 12mo, pp. 418. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

The Doomswoman. By Gertrude Atherton. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 267. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 25 
cents. 

Margaret Salisbury. By Mary Holland Lee. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 349. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
50 cents. 

The Soul of the Bishop. By John Strange Winter. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 316. New York: J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons. 50 cents. 





SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A., F.G.S., etc. With Preface by P. L. Sclater, 
M.A., Ph.D., etc. Complete in 36 Monthly Numbers. 
Number I. Quarto, pp. 96. New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. 50 cents. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. are about to begin the 
ublication, in pats, of an be Shes nape scientific natural his- 
Gey which shall be worth wide popular acceptance and 
adapted to the usés of the intelligent man, woman or child in- 
terested in the subject. An examination of the first monthly 
number convinces one that the work will be meritorious in 
all respects. It is written in clear, unstilted style, which 
summarizes in a genial but authoritative way the description 
of species, their habitats, mode of life, etc., spiced with fre- 
quent appropriate anecdotes. The illustrations are to consti- 
tute an important element in the attractiveness and useful- 
ness of the natural history. Number I describes the general 
characteristics of the class mammalia, and proceeeds to an 
account of the man-like apes. The text is adorned by colored 
lates of lion and lioness and of a group of baboons, by three 
ull-page engravings, and by a large number of other illustra- 


tions. 


The Story of Our Planet. By T. G. Bonney. Octavo, pp. 
547. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $5. 


Doctor Bonney is professor of geology in University Col- 
lege, London. The scope and style of treatment in ‘‘ The 
Story of Our Planet have been determined by the purpose 
of reaching ‘“‘men and women of good general education who 
might desire to know something of the methods of reasoning 
which are adopted in geology, and of the general conclusions 
to which these have led.” Technical terminology has been 
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sparingly used and a short glossary is provided. After an in- 
troductory Part I, which treats of “‘ The Story ; Its Books 
and Their Speech,” the author divides his subject into the 
main themes: ‘‘The Processes of Sculpture and Molding,” 
“Changes from Within,” ‘‘ The one he’ Past Ages” and ‘On 
Some Theoretical Questions.” The text, which is written in 
an interesting, lucid style, is explained and beautified by six 
plates and nearly two hundred other illustrations. The book 
seems in every particular eminently fitted to perform the 
services to which it aspires. 


The Amateur Telescopist’s Handbook. By Frank M. 
Gibson, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 174. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

Doctor Gibson has aimed to furnish a practical manual 
for such students of astronomy as use a telescope not beyond 
a two or three inch altazimuth. He has given large space to 
matter relative to the construction, care and use of the instru- 
ment, and has prepared a catalogue of between four and five 
hundred celestial objects, conveniently located for the ob- 
server's finding. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 16mo, 
pp. 259. Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1. 


Professor David P. Todd, of Amherst Collage, is editing a 
“ Columbian Knowledge Series,”’ of which this little treatise - 
upon eclipses forms Volume I. It aims to give unprofessional, 
though thoroughly scientific, information tothe general intel- 
ligent reader, and to stimulate him to further study. In the 
main the book is a history of the great eclipses and of the re- 
sults of the scientific observation of them. There are charts, 
many illustrations and numerous references to the wider lit- 
erature of the subject. 


The Psychology of Attention. By Th. Ribot. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 121. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 25cents. 

This monograph is a second, revised edition of an author- 
ized translation from the eminent. psychologist, Ribot. Pro- 
fessor Ribot’s treatise is a closely scientific study of the 
‘*mechanism * of attention. 

Injurious Insects and the Use of Insecticides. By Frank 
W. Sempers. Paper, 12mo, pp. 199. Philadelphia : 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 50 cents. 

Mr. Semper’s work seems to be a very creditable and use- 
ful one, on a subject important to the practical agriculturist. 
He has written for the “progressive, inquiring element 
among farmers and fruit growers.” The treatment is direct 
and systematic, and illustrations are freely utilized for the 
purposes of identification of species. 


Faciology. By La Vergne B. Stevens. 12mo, pp. 205. 
Chicago: Donohue, Henneberry & Co. 


In his brief preface Mr. Stevens states that his boyhood 
days were spent in a large hotel, and that from that period on 
he has been interested in studying human nature from the 

eneral standpoint of phrenology and physiognomy. His 
ittle volume is systematic and is an exposition of the princi- 

les of ‘ faciology ** with examples and anecdotes; it has many 
illustrations and is written in a clear, popular style. 





EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
The Living Method for Learning How to Think in Span- 
ish. By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. 12mo, pp. 278. Ho- 
boken, N. J.: Published by the Author. $1.50. 


Professor Kroeh’s “ Living Method *’ is an excellent ex- 
ample of the proverbial truth that the best way to learn the 
art of swimming is by swimming. Previous issues of his 
series have had notice in this department of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. The volume devoted to Spanish deserves as heart: 
commendation as its companion volumes. Professor Kroe 
has, in some twenty pages, given a clear exposition of Spanish 
yronunciation, after which he conducts the student steadily 

orward to a practical mastery of the language for reading 
and speaking purposes. It would be difficult to devise a more 
efficient method than that here followed, resting upon the 
principles: accustom the ear to Spanish sound, the vocal 
organs to Spanish pronunciation, the mind to Spanish vo- 
cabulary and syntax and to the association of the bodily 
action in general to the Spanish linguistic expression of that 


action. 

Schiller’s William Tell. 
Waller Deering. 12mo, pp. 281. 
Heath & Co. $1.65. 


Doctor Deering in yesperins, 2 new school edition of 
Schiller’s famous drama has aimed in his introduction and 


Edited, with notes, by Robert 
Boston: D. C. 


OF REVIEWS. 


notes to satisfy the needs of students who “‘ read Tell as a first 
classic, early in their German course,” and of ‘advanced. 
pupils who may wish to use the play for rapid reading later.” 
A good map is furnished. 


The Contemporary French Writers. By Mademoiselle 

Rosine Mel.é. 12mo, pp. 228. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

85 cents. 

Mile. Mellé’s selections are from the writers of the latter 
half of our century—Taine, Renan, Flaubert, Zola, Daudet., 
Bourget, Sarcey and many other prominent French authors 
being represented. od grouping the names under the headings 
‘* Philosophers,” ‘‘ Naturalists,” ‘‘ Psychologists,”’ etc., and 
ge brief, pointed, critical and biographical comment. 

lle. Mellé has given a bird’s-eye view of the field of litera- 
ture and of literary theories and tendencies, in so far as criti- 
cism and fiction are concerned, in the France of our day. The 
notes, ‘historical, geographical, etymological, grammatical 
and explanatory,” occupy about thirty-five pages: ‘ 


Contes de Balzac. Edited by George McLean Harper and 
Louis Eugene Livingood. 12mo, pp. 221. New York : 
William R. Jenkins. $1. 

The introduction of this volume includes a number of 
pages devoted to the Sostephy of Balzac. The six stories 
selected are ‘‘ representative both of Balzac’s style and of the 
scope of ‘La Comédie Humaine.’’* The comparatively few 
notes find place at the bottom of the pages. 


Le Francais per la Conversation. Par Chas. P. Du 
Croquet. 12mo, pp. 186. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. $1. 


The French themes used as bases for the conversational 
exercises of this book are furnished with English translations. 
There are included also English questions and answers to 
rendered into French, the words and music of a number of 
songs, short vocabularies and some grammatical matter. 


An Examination Manual in Plane Geometry. By G. A. 
Wentworth and G. A. Hill. 12mo, pp. 138. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 55 cents. 

The aim of the eminent mathematical teachers Messrs. 
Wentworth and Hill in preparing the present manual has 
been to give ‘instruction in the art of handling original 
theories and problems ; and to supply a series of graded test- 

apers in geometry which can be used not merely as tests of 

nowledge actually obtained, but also as a means of developing 
and strengthening the power to originate and carry on a log- 
ical train of thought.” 


A Syllabus of Ethics. By William M. Bryant, M.A. Pa- 
per, 12mo, pp. 82. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 25 
cents. 

Ethics and the ‘‘New Education.” By William M. 
Bryant, M.A. Paper, 12mo, pp. 49. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 25 cents. 


Mr. William M. Bryant, of the St Louis Normal and High 
School, is a philosophical writer of merit and an enthusiast in 
the cause of the ‘‘New Education.” His pamphlets upon 
—_— = stimulating, suggestive and of high scholarly and 
moral tone. 





TRAVEL AND GUIDE BOOKS. 


Beyond the Rockies: A Spring Journey in California. By 
Charles Augustus Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 225. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Charles Augustus Stoddard, the editor of the New 
York Observer, has heretofore published a number of well- 
received books of travel. In ‘‘ Beyond the Rockies ” he relates 
in a genial and ready epistolary style the principal memorabilia 
of atrip from New York, via Chattanooga and San Antonio, 
to California and the return via Salt Lake and Colorado. The 
California region receives most attention. Mr. Stoddard’s 
narrative is well aided by more than a score of varied illus- 
trations. , 

Nicaragua: Studies on the Mosquito Shore in 1892. By 
Courtenay de Kalb. Paper, 18mo, pp. 58. New York : 
For sale by the author. 50 cents. 

_ .These studies are both historical and descriptive. The 
diplomatic relations of Mosquitia, as well as the physical feat- 
ures of the region, the character of the people and their gov- 


ernment, are treated with considerable fullness. Both the land 
and the people are now attracting much attention. Probably 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


no other work exists in English which containsso valuable and 
recent information on the subject as is comprised in this 
treatise, which was originally published in the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Revised and 
enlarged. Compiled by Edward King. 32mo, pp. 329. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $1.50. 


At this season of the year travelers will welcome a new 
edition of this pom book, planned and edited by Clarence E. 
Stedman, which has been for some ten years upon the mar- 
ket. The maps are excellent, the vocabulary in English, 
French, German and Italian serviceable. Notwithstanding 
that the book contains an extensive array of facts and direc- 
tions, it will readily slip into an ordinary coat pocket. 


Americans in Europe. By One of Them. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 241. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 50 cents. 


_ Thisis a reissue in cheap form of an anonymous publica- 
tion—clever, witty, frequently sarcastic and usually spicy in 
, and not without a good many serious lessons held in 
solution. It is dominated by a sincere spirit of loyalty to the 
right sort of Americanism. 





COLUMBIAN LITERATURE. 


The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Com- 
plete in 25 parts. Parts III toIX. Imperial folio, pp. 40. 
Chicago: The Bancroft Company. $1 each part. 


The ‘“ Book of the Fair,’ conceived in the spirit of large 
and intelligent enterprise for which Mr. Hubert. Howe Ban- 
croftis noted, grows toward a faithful and eminently successful 
completion... At the beginning of Part III the reader leaves 
the account of the inauguration of this Figen exposition and 
Part IX closes with matter relating to the separate State ex- 
hibits. Mr. Bancroft’s text, made live by the use of the pres- 
ent tense, is direct and adequate, but it is largely in the wealth 
of noble illustration that the great interest and value of the 
work center. The widest possible range, from portrait to 
lace texture, is represented as the result of the service of nu- 
merous able artists. The ‘“ Book of the Fair” does not re- 
quire indiscriminate praise. It is easily winner in its field. 
and it is needless to say has met cordial reception not only in 
the land of the Fair but in many other regions of the globe. 


Passing time will only give an added value to its ver and 
pictorial records. 
Review of the World’s Religious Congresses. By Rev. L. 


P. Mercer. Paper, 12mo, pp. 334. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 175 cents. 


_. In the main this summary of the great Parliament con- 
sists of generous extracts from the :—~ representing dis- 
tinct_types of religious thought. r. Mercer, who was a 
member of the general committee, has also commented briefly 
here and there. The book contains a considerable number of 
good portraits and is well printed. It deserves recognition 
among the briefer chronicles of the Religious Congresses at 
Chicago last autumn. 


Columbus, the Discoverer. A Drama. By Walter War- 


ren. Octavo, pp. 170. Boston: Arena Publishing 

Company. 

While it is not probable that a professional dramatic critic 
would look with much favor upon the various attempts to 
dramatize the history of Columbus which have lately ap- 
peared, all honest efforts in that direction are worthy of rec- 
ognition. Under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Walter Warren” is 
issued a five-act play which presents the great discoverer at 
varicus decisive points of his career from the time when he 
held the large hope against opposition and ridicule to the sad 
scene of his death. The author has given careful attention 
to the directions for stage arrangements. 





LANGUAGE, ART AND EXPRESSION. 


Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. By Will- 
iam Henry Phyfe. Third Edition. 16mo, pp. 574. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


In preparing a new edition of his well-known assistant to 
correct pronunciation, Mr. Phyfe has taken opportunity to 
revise thoroughly, and to add a large number of words. As it 
now stands the book contains the carefully indicated pronunci- 
ation of more than 8,600 words which the English-speaking 

ublic frequently fails to utter correctly. The list includes a 
arge number of proper names and of words and phrases from 
foreign languages. 


Portrait and Figure Painting. By Frank Fowler. 
Quarto, pp. 68. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. $2. 

Mr. Fowler eontributes these studies to the series of ‘Art 
Amateur Handbooks ” edited by Montague Marks. Assum- 
ing that the reader already has some knowledge of drawing, 
Mr. Fowler has written for the purpose of giving practical, 
detailed sugenetions to students and has confined himself 
closely to the subjects of the title. The volume is graced 
with three colored plates. showing progressive stages in oil 


painting. 

The Heart of Art: An Economic System of Expression. 
(For Self-Help.) By G. Swede Lewis. Quarto, pp. 
157. New York: Nevius & Kane. $2.50. 


Mr. Lewis has high opinions of the Art of Expression, 
and is a teacher of the subject. His little book aims to give 
stimulus as well as practical instruction to the student of 
oratory, stage effect, of speech and bodily bearing in general. 


ATHLETICS AND AMUSEMENT. 
Athletics for Physical Culture. By Theo. C. Knauff. 
12mo, pp. 422, New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
$2. 


Mr. Knauff’s treatment of athletics issystematic, but it is 
not labored and is noticeably free from technical terms and pro- 
fessional antry. He has chapters devoted to ‘ Gymmasium 
Work,” ‘ The Lighter Gymnastics,” “ Equestianism," ‘‘ Wom- 
en in Athletics,” ‘Questions of Hygiene,” “Outdoor Life,” 
and to most of the recognized field sports severally considered. 
He writes in a sensible and genial way and his is an en- 
joyable as well as useful one. It is extensively illustrated, 
and is well bound and well printed. 


Puzzles Old and New. By Professor Hoffman. 12mo, pp. 
414. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50. 


The contents of this gayly-bound volume will prove a 
boon to invalids, to persons who must n while away a 
dull evening, to the minds of eager children and to all in 
search of amusement in the world of Puzzledom. The author 
has collected his materials under the sections: ‘‘ Puzzles de- 
pendent on dexterity and perseverance,” ‘‘ Mechanical puz- 
zles dependent on some trick or secret,” ‘‘ Dissected or com- 
bination puzzles,” ‘‘ Arithmetical puzzles,” ‘‘ Word and letter 
puzzles,” ‘‘ Puzzles with lucifer matches,” etc. The book has 
a pleasant appearance and is finished with a goodly number 
of illustrations. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘‘Sharps and Flats :” A Complete Revelation of the Se- 
crets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Maskelyne, like Heine, holds himself to be a soldier in 
the liberation war of humanity, his particular attack being 
upon “humbug and pretense.’ Though he has had a serious 
purpose in preparing the ate “Sharps and Flats,” it is 
probable that the book’s value will be judged as much by the 
canons of entertainment as by those ofethics. Mr. Maskelyne 
does not investigate the history of fraud, but presents the 
facts of its present-day rule. These sentences from the intro- 
duction certainly do not flatter our own country: ‘* From the 
spirit medium to the wooden nutmeg they [awindlin g schemes] 
all hail from that most ‘ go-ahead,’ and yet most easily hood- 
winked country, America ;*’ and “Even the English sharp 
himself is in a condition of unsophisticated innocence com- 
pared with his American rival.” The author apparently has 
an intimate knowledge of his subject, and he employs an easy, 
straightforward and adequate style. There are sufficient illus- 
trations. 


The Peerless Cook Book. Compiled by Mrs. T. J. Kirk- 
patrick. 16mo, pp. 320. Springfield, Ohio: Mast, 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick. 25 cents. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s compilation contains somewhat.more 
than a thousand practical recipes for the ordinary household, 


and suggestions upon various subdivisions of the culinary and 
housekeeping arts. The book is illustrated and indexed. 


The People’s Atlas of the World. Folio, pp. 124 Spring- 
field, Ohio: Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick. 50 cents. 


Considering the sum for which this atlas is seld, the pur- 
chaser will pre ably be well satisfied with its maps, descrip- 
tions and tabular matter. The.larger number of pages are 

ven to examination of the several States of the Union, with 
illustrations of scenery, buildings, etc., and with maps. 
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Reform by “ Resolution.” Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
A Dangerous Anachronism. *Thomas Burt. 
Abolish Its Veto. T. Wemyss Reid. 
The Evicted Tenants Problem. Michael Davi 
A Neglected Sense: The Sense of Smell. Rawin Dillon. 
Simon Ryan the Peterite. Rev. Dr. Jessopp 
The Insignificance of the Trades Union Vote. Frederick Wicks. 
Realism of To-day. Countess Cowper. 
Early Social Self-Government. Sir John Simon. 
The Queen and Her ‘“‘ Permanent Minister :* the Prince Con- 
sort. Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 
Frau Aja. H. Schiitz Wilson. 
Professor Sayce on “ the Higher Criticism.”” Professor Cheyne. 
The Cow Agitation, or the Mutiny-plasm in India. 
Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 
The Utter Corruption in American Politics. Hon. 
Stafford Northcote. 


North American Review.—New York. April. 


Pore Reminiscences of the Vatican Council. Cardinal 
ibbons. 
New Partiesin Parliament Justin McCarthy. 
Reform in the Consul Service. Wm. F. Wharton. 
The Republican Outlook. Thomas H. Carter. 

ur Navigation Laws. Charles H. Cramp. 

rivate History of the ‘J poe ee Frog” ii Mark Twain. 
Forgery as a Profession. Ro ines toe. 
Tariff Reform and Monetar a ey E. B. Andrews. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals.—I. Louis Robinson. 
An Ang. -American Alliance. Arthur Silva White. 
How We Restrict Immigration. Joseph H. Reems. 
Suppression of Lawlessness in the South. J. M. Stone. 
Delicacy, True and False William ne 
College Theatricals as We Have Them. 
Land Held Out of Use. J. W. hates 


Amyas 


I. Stevenson. 


Outing.—New York. April. 
a Canoe Building for Amateurs.—II. Henry L. Stro- 


gine Artist Haunts in Brittany. Birge L. Harrison. 
First International Yacht Race. Lieut. William Henn. 

Lens s World Tour Awheel : pi be ay to Tongdien. 

Fishing with the Spear. ‘ 

Touring in Europe on Next to Nothing. ‘J. Perry Worden. 

Six Months with a University Crew. Ralph D. Paine. 

The Michigan National Guard. Capt. C. mall. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. April. 


The Midwinter Fair : 
Some Architectural Effects. Edwards Roberts. 
Education at the Midwinter Fair. Thomas R. Racon. 

The Wild and Wooly at the Fair. Ninetta Eames. 

The Midwinter Fair Congresses. Benard Moses. 
Some Breadwinners of the Fair. Elizabeth S. Bates. 
The Lighting of the Fair. W_F. C. Hasson. 
Is the Midwinter Fair a Benefit ? James D. Phelan. 
Agriculture and Horticulture. Charles Howard Shinn. 
Impressions of the Art eg J. A. Stanton. 
The Mineral Exhibit. Benjamin. 
Going with the Swim. Phil Weaver, Jr. 
Russia at the Fair. Nathan M. Babad. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. 


Gorillas and oo anzees. R. L. Garner. 

St. Petersbur, me oe a Charles Johnston. 

The Tollemac oop Helmingham. Arthur H. Beaven 

The Decline and Fall, of General "Viscount 
Wolsele: ey. 

Work and Wages. W. H. Mallock. 


Photo-American.—New York. March. 


Hand Cameras. H. P. Robinson, 
Ceramic Enamels. 
Collodion Transfers and Photo-Crayons. 
Carbon Printing. E. W. Foxlee. 
Cleaning Daguerreotypes. 
Gelatino-Chloride Paper and the Alum Bath. W. Lindsay. 
Binding Lantern Slides. 
The Aluminium Flash Light. T. Bolas. 
April. 
The Beginnings of Pictorial aes h A. H. Wall. 
Ce eangs of Fe E. W. Foxlee “mal 
Photogravure. John H. Gear. 
Portrait Backgrounds. 
Developing Aristo Paper. 


April. 


apoleon.—II. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. April. 
Specialism. 
P epography with Colored Glasses in Combination with the 
Photogravure. 


J. H. Gear. 
Sensitometry.—II. 
Photography as an Aid to Education. C. F. Himes. 


A Simple Microtome. J. A. Forrce. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. April. 


Dramatic Action and Motive inShakespeare. C. W. Hodell. 
S»akespeare and the Greek Tragedies. Paul Stapfer. 
Shakespeare’s Ignorance Concerning the Coast of Bohemia. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. (Quar- 

. terly.) April. 

a= Sa School Movement of To-day. Edward T. Brom- 
e 


The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland. Norman L. Walker. 
The Reformed Church of Germany and Rationalism. James 


I. Good. 
The Reformed Principle and Foreign Missions. N.M. Steffens. 
Political Science and Christian Missions. Henry W. Hulbert. 
Klostermann on the Pentateuch. William H. Green. 
Christian Beneficence and New Theories of Property. D. R. 


Bredd. 
Abjuration of Romanism. D. H. MacVicar. 
Dr. Newman Smyth's Christian Ethics. Daniel S. Gregory. 
Psychical Review.—Grafton, Mass. (Quarterly.) November 
and February. 
Ten Years’ Experience in the Study of Psychical Phenomena. 


J. R. Cocke. 
Relations of Physical and Psychical Phenomena. A. E. Dol- 
r 


Psychical Diagnosis of Disease and Its Scientific Value. 

Psychical Experiments at Milan.—II._ A. M. Comey. 

Psychometry, the Divinity in Man. J. R. Buchanan. 

Psychics and Physics. C. W. Parsons. 

Report of Dark Seances. Mey) eh 

im Governing Investigation of Phenomena. T. E. 
en 


Three Psychical Experiences. Mattie E. Holden 

Illustrations of Psychometry and Mediumship 0. K. Crosby. 

The Psychical Experiences of a Clergyman. 

Implications of Psychical Phenomena. L. C. Howe. 
Quiver.—London. April. 

The “ Bishop * of Northfield: Mr. Moody in His Native Air. 


. E. Morgan. 
Sunday Visits to the Orphan Working School and the Found- 
ling Hospital. 





Review of the Churches.—London. March 15. 


United Nonconformist Actionin Birmingham. With Map ; 
The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. Archdeacon Farrar. 2 : 
baa ng Temperance Crusade ; Miss Willard as Peter the 
ermit. 
Sir George B. Bruce, a Presbyterian Church-Unionist. Rev. 
J. R. Howatt. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. April. 
Chuemetione on the Diagnosis of Diphtheria. A. Walter 
utter. 


Artificial Immunity. Henry Reed Hopkins. 

Dangerous Occupations. 

The Modern Rain Bath. William P. Gerhard. 

Carbon Dioxide in Ventilation. E. H. Richards. gente 
Permanganate of Potassium as an Antidote for Morphine. 
A Recent Poison Case. William P. Mason... 

How Shall Our Lepers Be Cared For? Benjamin Lee. 


School Review.—Hamilton, N. Y. April. 


The Report of the Committee of Ten. J. M. Taylor. 
German in the Higher Schools of Germany. J.E.R 
The History of Early Education.—_V. S.S. Laurie. 


Scots Magazine.—London. April. 
What Fellowship Hath Liberalism with Disestablishment? J. 
tephen. N Fa 
The Seceders of Last Century and the National Recognition 
of Religion. 


A Plea for Local Legislatures. 
Causes of Irish Discontent. 


ussell. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. March. 
The Islands of Chiloé and the South of Chili. Mrs. Lilly 


Grove. 
The Land of Viti. J.P. Thomson. 
Scribner's Magazine.—New York. April. 


The Farmer in the South. Octave Thanet. 
‘The Burial of the Guns. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Life Under Water. Gustav Kobbé. 
The Bowery and Bohemia. H. C. Bunner. 
French Caricature of To-day. Arséne Alexandre. 
A Winter Journey Up the Coast of Norway. Rasmus B. An- 
erson. 


A Word About Painting. William A. Coffin. 
At “ Tully’s Head.” Austin Dobson. 


Social Economist.—New York. April. 


The Economy of High Wages. 
Popular Mistakes About Taxation. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement. 

Our Constitutional Convention. 
Economic Theory Concerning Value. 
Future Wheat Farming. 

Politics and the Saloen. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. April. 


The Hand and its Handicaps. David Wolfe Brown. 
Truth Department.—VII._ John B. Carey. 
Grand Jury Reporting. E. J. Shalvey. 


Strand Magazine.—London. March. 


Zig-Zag Scansorial at the Zoo. A. Morrison. 

Burglars and Burgling. 

The British Embassy at Paris. Mary Spencer-Warren. 

Portraits of the Bishop of Winchester, 'zar of Russia, Duke of 
Wellington, Mr. Justice Kennedy, | an Godfrey. 


Student’s Journal—New York. April. 


An Interview with Prof. T. J. Ellinwood. 
Fac-similes of Amanuenses’ Notes. 
Engraved Shorthand, four pages. 

Reasoning Animals. Allen Pringle. 

What a Billion Means. Sir Henry Bessemer. 


Sunday at Home.—London. April. 


The Kingdom of the Poor. Rev. J. Monroe Gibson. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. W.J. Gordon. 

The Papal Encyclical. Dr. Wm. Wright. 

George William Childs. James Macaulay. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. April. 


Early Christianity in Britain.—IV. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Confucius, the Sage of China. Mrs. Boyd Carpenter. 
Dr. John Hunter at Home. 

Two Women’s Tramp in Africa. Helen Black. 

Zante. Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. 


Temple Bar.—London. April. 


Lord Chief Baron Abinger and the Bar. 

A Coe Voyage on a French River: the Dronne. E. Harrison 
rker. 

Athens and Its Acropolis. 

Théodore de Banville. 


Timehri.—(Half-yearly.) Georgetown, Demarara. December. 


The First Two Years of the ‘Royal Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Society of British Guiana.” James Rodway. 

* A Tramp with Redskins.” E. F. im Thurn. 

The Early Years of the Lamaha Canal. Henry Kirke. 

The First Thirty Years of Schools and Schoolmasters in Brit- 
ish Guiana. Rev. W. B. Ritchie. 

Recent Atmospheric Disturbances in British Guiana. Samuel 


Vyle. 
Chicago’s White City: A Reminiscence. Thomas Watt. 
Treasury.—New York. April. 


Drifting From the Truth. J. R. Davies. 

The Greater Works. J. R. Day. 

Review of an Eight Years’ Pastorate. A. H. Moment. 
The Risen Christ. .Canon Newbolt 

The Easter Season. L. Sharp. 

The Pulpit and Politics. Joseph Kyle. 


United Service.—Philadelphia. April. 


The Reorganization of Our Army, Lieut. W. A. Campbell. 

About Hunting and Snakes. Lieut.-Col. W. B. Lane. 

The Colored American as a Soldier. T. G. Steward. 

Secretary of War Daniel Scott Lamont. Charles Robinson. 

Origin | eatin of Steam Navigation. Admiral G. 
. Pre 


e. 
A Summer Among the Seals. William R. Shoemaker. 


United Service Magazine.—London. April. 


The Coming War Ministry. 

ts Baier ace and the Navy. Stephen Hardcastle Clark. 

The Russian Cavalry Manceuvres, 1893, in the Warsaw Dis- 
trict. Major C. Peters. 

Bourbaki.—I. Archibald Forbes. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary. G. Garrow Greene. 

How We Learnt Italian. <A Sailor's Wife. 

Soldiers and the Civil Power. 

The Growth of the Royal Military College, 1830-1862. Generak 


E. Clive. 
Round Foreign Battlefields. Colonel F. Maurice. 
Our Naval Officers. A Simple Sailor. 

Bazaine and MacMahon. Colonel Alfred E. Turner. 
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On Kits for Service—and Others. Major-General Sir William 
Butler. 
University Extension.—Philadelphia. March. 


History from a pomacnstio Standpoint. esse Macy. 
Common Sense Music Study. Thomas W. Surrette. 
University Extension in Canada. T. J. Maclaughlin. 


University Magazine.—New York. March. 


Cava dei Tirreni. A. H. = A 

The Struggle for Mexican Independence.—II. J. L. McLeish. 
Pole Vaulting. Otho G. Sentosa, 

The University of Tennessee. F. Melle 

A remarkable Law School. (Connell) WwW. G. Eliot. 


Westminster Review.—London. April. 


The Riddle of the Sphinx : Free Trade the First Step to Feder- 
ation. 

What May Fa na to a British Captain: The Costa Rica 
Packet Case. eee 
Mose _— About the Working of the Game Laws. William 

t' 


A Short History of Marriage. Lad 

ane“ ws An Agricultural horny ‘Club. E. O. Ford- 

The itsrary Evolution of Man. D.F. Pennie. 

The Principles of Betterment. Hugh H. L. Bellot. 

The Victims of Industry. Chas. Ro ee 

Some Aspects of Utilitarian Philosophy. Thos. E. Mayne. 

Our Colonies and Free Trade ; or, a Plea for a Customs Union 
of the British Empire. W. Peart-Robinson. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 7. 


The Meaning of the Halo. Dr. Dreibach. 
Copenhagen and Its Environs. _F. Esser. 
From the Mediwval Customs Duties to the Modern Commer- 
cial Treaties. 
Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 


March 11. 


An a in Composition by Richard Wagner.—II. Dr. P. van 


“Frihling,” by Edwin Schultz; 
‘* Hoch Deutchland,” by A. Dorn and others, 
March 18. 


Dr. Hans Guido von Biilow. 


Choruses for Male Voices: 


Choruses: ‘Fiir Kaiser und Reich” and “ Kaiserlied,” by 
Richard Miiller. 
Daheim.—Leipzig. 

March 3. 

Jasper von Oetzen. With Portrait. Otto Heinrich. 
March 10. 

In the Pampas. Gustav Friedrich Goedel. 

The Fight Against Intemperance. Friedrich Gleiss. 
March 17. 

‘The Protestant Church. Hans Schliepmann. 
March 24. 

Hans von Biilow. With Portrait. Ferdinand Pfohl. 
March 31. 

Fishermen of the Mark. Hans Bohrdt. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 8. 


Palestrina. Dr. Wilhelm Biiumker. 

The Last Days of the Commune. Dr. Joseph Drammer. 

The German ‘‘ Kapelle”’ in the Cathedral of the Casa Santa at 
Loretto. A. M. Von Steinle. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. March. 


Letters from the Battlefield, 1870-71, by Karl Von Wilmowski. 
Concluded. 
Lothar Bucher. Concluded. Heinrich von Poschinger. 
Natural Science and Ethics. Wilhelm —- 
The Poetry of Greek Epitaphs._ G. Kaibe 
— aad of the Time as Exhibited in Fashion. F. Hot- 
enro 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. March. 


Gottfried Keller in Heidelberg and Berlin. Concluded. 

Notes of a German Traveler in Germany.—II. P. D. Fischer. 

Reform of the Stock Exchange in Germany. Concluded. 
Gustav Cohn. ’ 

Reminiscences and Outlooks: Goethe Literature. 
Grimm. 

German Excavations in the Orient. Georg Steindorff. 

Political Correspondence. 


Herman 


OF REVIEWS. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. April. 
Some Photo. pica “tereig newer J Solved. C. Ashley Snow. 
The Two Schools of Photo-Engraving. Macfarlane Anderson. 
Subdued Lighting. Thomas Aquinas. 

Solio Prints by Development. 
Equalizing Exposure-Results in Development. 


W. T. Wilkinson. 


r. Ch. Gravier. 
ruegener. ~ 


Ed. Liese- 

gang ° 
Develognient of Chloride Prints. 

A New Developer. 

* Gabon Velvet” ‘Photographic Pa; 
A New Printing-Out Paper. _ 
Slow Development. H. Fourtie 
Collodion Paper and the Combined Bath. H. C. Stiefel. 
Blisters—Their Cause and Cure. H. Fourtier. 
A Simple and Practical Method of aor ees. C. M. Gruby. 
— Photographs and How to Make Them. F. A.Wende- 


rot. 
Young Man.—London. April. 


Glorious Grindelwald. W. J. Dawson. 

My First Sermon. Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Reminiscences of Dean Stanley. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

A Morning with ‘‘ Max O’Rell.” 

The Miscroscope and How to Use It. Dr. W. H. Dallinger. 


Young Woman.—London. April. 
How Can I Earn My Living? In the Civil Service. 
ingt 


lington. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Marie A. Bello 
Our Lady Hymn Writers: Charlotte Elliott, J. Cuthbert 


Hadden. 


Miss Bii- 


MAGAZINES. | 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. March. 


The Dg Tenth and ‘Society in Austria. Concluded. 
oe . selfen. 
as 4 and Accident Insurance in Switzerland. Dionys 
nner 
—— in the Twentieth Century. Irma von Troll-Boro- 
styAni. 
- Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. March. 
Appearance and Reality in the Education Question. Justus 
Heinrich. 
Anarchism and Christendom. H. Hifk 
ae by Karl Bleibtreu, Ottokar Stauf ‘von der March and 
others. 
Law and Order. M. von FE 
The “Immoral” in Art. Metna Asmus. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. March. 


Heinrich Leo’s Monthly Historical Letters.—VIII 
Voices of the People in France During the War of 1870-71. 
Continued. 
Henry George and His Land-Tax Reform. M. von Nathusius. 
Magazin fiir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
March 3. 


tual Life at Frankfort.—III. Moritz Goldschmidt. 
uture of Our Schools. Continued. Friedrich Nietzsche. 


March 10. 

The Latest Phase of Arne Garborg. Franz Servaes. 
March 17. 

Comic Opera: Verdi's “ Falstaff’ Anton Roberts. 

The Year in English Literature.—II. Eugen Oswald. 
March 24. 

Life in Dresden—III. Wolfgang Kirchbach. 


Neue Revue.—Vienna. 
February 28. 
The poo Kaiser-Franz-Josepf Academy in Prague. Prof. E. 
rt. 


March 7. 
R. Scheu. 
March 14. 


The fe aay Over the Vote. 8S. Rubinsté 
From the Life of Theodor Billroth. ret. A. Wolfler. 


March 21. 
French Anarchism. Jul. Szeps. 
March 28. 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 22. 


Agrigeerel Development and Social Evolution. Dr. Paul 
rnst. 


Intell 
The 


Shakespeare and Cesar. 


Ludwig Biichner. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Outlook of Socialism in America. Concluded. A. Hepner. 
The Strike as a Political Weapon. Ed. Bernstein. 


No. 23. 


The Influence of the Seasons on Criminality. 
The Condition of the Miners in Northwest Bohemia. Franz 


Lill. 

No. 24. 
The Mannheim Bankruptcy. L. Gottfried. 

No. 25. 
The Diamond Industry in Amsterdam. H. Polak. 
Peasant Productive Societies. 

No. 26. 
Peasant Productive Societies. Continued. 
The Rescued Miguel. 
Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 


ace. Prof. Ferdinand Cohn. With Portrait of Prof. 
‘ohn. 
The Achievements of the Arabs in Art under the Rule of the 
Abbassides. August Wiinsche. 
Maurus Jokai. Gustav Karpeles. 
The Life of a Criminal: Adolf Kriiger. Paul Lindau. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. March. 


un Lt sagged History of the New Philosophy. Constantin 
dssler. 

Luther's Doctrine of Authority. Dr. Max Lenz. 

Luigi Transillo and Giordano Bruno. Dr. L. Kuhlenbeck. 
Karl Freiherr von Fircks. Dr. 8S. 

The Standard of Value Question. Ernst Koenigs. 
Nationalism in Russia.—IV. Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 
The Russo-German Commercial Treaty and the Economic 


Want. 
Sphinx.--London. March. 


Freedom of the Will. Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Mediumism. 

Philo’s Mysticism. Kar] Kiesewetter. 

The Ss of the Theosophical Movement. 


Deinhard. : 
The Social Question in Literature. August Strindberg. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. March 14. 


German Education and Science in the Sixteenth Century. A. 
Baumgartner. 


Ludwig 


THE FRENCH 


Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) Paris. March. 


Brazil. Santa-Anna Neri. . 

Sicily. E. S. Lantz. 

Mount Saint Michael and Its History. Edouard Schuré. 
Artistic Causerie: Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldee. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. March. 


General Herzog. Albert Bonnard. 
The Life and Réle of Hindoo Women. V.de Floriant. 
Modern Building Construction. G. van Muyden. 
European Politics. Ed. Tallichet 
aaa Inga : Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Politi- 
cal. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 

March 1, 
Admiral Nevelskoy and His Discoveries. Mme. V. Veud. 
Napoleon I and the Jesuits. E. Flourens. 
Medieval Watering Places and Their Amusements. F. Enger- 


and. ; 
In Sicily : the Social Speetion. M. Paisand 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
March 15. 


Notes on Norway.—IlI. H. le Roux. 

Socialism in the Days of the German Reformation. 

The Maritime Peril. Cotnt Z. 

The New Hebrides and the English. G. de Wailly. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliet:e Adam. 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. March. 


Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

Letters of a Traveler: Liége, Nizza la Bella, Cannes, etc. 
Blanco White. Continued. W. E. Gladstone. 

Comparative Psychology of Man and Woman. Céline Renooz. 
International Court of Appeal. Hubert Brunard. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
March 1. 
Pomusloory and Free Insurance in Germany. Albert Gigot. 
Rural Economy in France under Henry IV, 1589-1610. G. Fag 


niez. 
The Canadian Census of 1891. Remeau de Saint-Pére. 


J. Zeller. 
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Religion Seg Christianity According to Albert Ritschl. Con- 
¢ 


uded. 
State Socialism. Concluded. H. Pesch. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 9. 


Munich Fashion. Alex. Braun. 

Bismarck in Berlin. Diederich Hahn. 

The Carnival at Nice. Anna Saar. 

Medical Science of Primitive People. 

Ulrike von Levetzow. With Portraits. G. Westenberger. 
The Violet. R.C. Petermann. 


Universum.-—-Dresden. 
Heft 14. 


Women and Machine Industry. Prof. F. Luthmer. 
Julius Bliithner. With Portrait. Ferdinand Pfohl. 


Heft 15. 


Scientific Pisciculture. Julius Stinde. 
Rosa Bertens, German Actress. With Portrait. Eugen Zabel. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. March. 


Louis von Frangois. With Portrait. Marie von Ebner-Esch- 
enbach. . 

Arnold Bécklin. Fritz von Ostini. 

Military Espionage and Intelligence Departments. H. von 
Zobeltitz. 

Irkutsk. Julius Eisenbrandt. 

Wood Engravingfrom Nature. Adolf Rosenberg. 

Poisonous Snakes. Christian Schwarzkopf. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. 


Bertel Thorwaldsen. Robert Prilss. 

The Holy Mountain of Japan. Adolf Fritze. 

—_ Heine and Lady Duff Gordon. With Portrait. Sig. 
unz. 

Dresden. Ernst Eckstein. 

Emin Pasha’s Last Journey. W. Kobelt. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Bruns- 
wick. March. 


‘The Art of Landscape Gardening. Concluded. Oscar Bie. 
Reminiscences of Robert Franz. With Portraits. La Mara. 
The Task of Humanity in a Future War. Herman Fischer. 
Miners’ Life in the Argentine Republic. L. Brackebusch. 
Herder’s Childhood and Boyhood. Eugen Kiihnemann. 


Heft 8. 


MAGAZINES. 


March 16. 
How to Study the Claims of the Workingman. A. Béchaux. 
Instruction in Law and the Social Sciences at the Italian Uni- 
versities. Eugéne Duthoit. 
Inquiry into the Condition of the Agricultural Laborer. A. 
Pourpory. 
Dow Laws Among the Families of the Pyrenees. Louis 
cave. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
March 3. 


Ta Seer of Philosophy and Democracy. Alfred Fouil- 


2. 
Pleading in the XV Century: The Defense of Jean Sans Peur, 
by the Monk and Jean Petit. Munier Jolain. 
English Trades. Concluded. Max Leclerc. 
March 10. 
ag bo and the Daggers of Cinq-Cents. F. A. Aulard. 
The Museum of the Louvre. Eug. Richtenberger. 
March 17. 
Paul Strauss. 
March 24. 
Electoral Reform in Belgium. Paul Laffitte. 
Convent Life in the XVIII Century. Jules Wogue. 
Germans in the Field, 1870-1871. V. Darnberg. 
March 31. 
Kossuth and the Hungarian Nation. A. Amouretti. 
The Hatred of the Press. Emile Berr. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
March 1. 
Should We Create Work for the Unemployed ? 


d’Haussonville.- 
The Altenstein-Dohna Ministry, 1809-1810. Godefroy Cavaig- 


nac 
The Castes of India.—II. Inthe Past. E. Sénart. 
The Union of the Churches. 
A —e The Russian Territory. Vicomte de 
ogiié. 


Methodical Benevolence. 


Comte 
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March 15 
The Rei cate aly Wealth, in the Past and in the Present. A. Le- 


centage tel to Barras’s Unpublished Memoirs. G. Duruy. 
Titian and the Formation of the Venetian School. E. Muntz. 
His Grey Eminence, Pére Joseph. ervé 

The State of Political Parties in Holland. C. Benoist. 

J. M. Charcot and His Life Work. C. Féré. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
March 1. 


ueen Victoria. Ernest Tissot. 
ilettanteism. Victor Guilloux. 
buc' With Maps. Gustav Peotqeres 
sien, * 


Charcot and the School of Saltpétriére. 
March 15. 
The Evolution of eg = Seer Regelsperger. 


Swiss Politics in 1893. G, Debe 
———— Progress in 1393... “with Maps. 


Louis Dela- 


The Manchester Canal. With Map. Ch. Marsillon. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
March. 


Persian Foreign Politics, 1800-48. A. L. de Vilorin. 
The Canadian Census of 1891 from a French Point of View. 
Across Russian Armenia. G. Voulzie. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. March. 


Across the Channel: Recollections of Napoleon I, Count 


Grandin and C. O. Mallet. 
The Socialist Movement from 1880-84. Concluded. Prosper 


Sae 
Pastoral Letter of Mgr. Doutreloux on the Labor Question. 
4, Van der Smissen. 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 

March 1. 
The Literary Movement in Denmark. Johannes Jérgensen. 
The Progress of Science. Henry de Varigny. 

March 15. 
The Literary Movement in Denmark. Continued. J. 


gensen. 
The Informer Lakanal. Albert Dournier. 


ér- 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
March 3. 

Brief of His Holiness Leo XIII Concerning the Sixth Cente- 
nary of the Translation of the Holy House of Loreto 
(Latin and Italian Versions). 

Yesterday's Prophecies and To-day’s Realities. 

On the Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

March 17. 

On the Moral Regeneration of Italy. 

Leo XIII and Biblical Criticism. 

On the Ethical Principles of Modern Economic Schools. 

On the Actions and Instincts of Animals. Continued. 

La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
March 1. 

The Despair of Cavalcanti. A Study in Dante. O. Anto- 

gnoni. 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Madrid. 
March 5. 
The Pentateuch and Prehistoric Archeology. Honorato del 


Val. 
The Planetary System. Angel Rodriguez. 
Economic Schools in Their Philosophical Aspect. José de 
las Cuevas. 
March 20. 


The Deicides. Felix Perez-Aguado. 

Religious Traditions in the East. Juan Lazcano. 

Jansenism in Spain. Manuel F, Miguélez. 

The Literature of Galicia. Francisco Blanco Garco. 
Espafia Mederna.--Madrid. March. 


Spainin the Bible. The Bishop of Oviedo. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
March 3. 


The Life-Boat Service. Maurice Dibos 
The Yellowstone National Park of the United States. 
Baudouin. 
March 10. 


The Progress of Aerial Navigation. W. de Fonvielle. 
The Réle of Microbe in iety. L. Capitan. 
Curvature of the Fingers an “Movements of Resistance. I. 


Regnaul 
= March 17. 
The tao Association for the Advancement of Science. Ed. 
Yocar 
The Great Fisheries of the United States. H. de Varigny. 
Physical Education. Ph. Tissie. 
March 24. 


Mountain Sickness. A. Chauveau. 
The Movements of the Railroad. G. Sorel. 


March 31. 


The Theories of Organic Chemistry and Industrial Progress. 
Grimaux. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. March. 
ee Instruction and the Local Defense of Territory. Jean 


Marcel 


The Underselling of Wine in France. Continued. Justin 
vai 

The Miners’ Strike at Pas-de-Calais. Camille Lespilette. 

Modern Secondary Education. Paul Buquet. 

The Division of Labor and Civilization. G. Platon. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. March. 


wee Christian Political Economy and what are Its Prin- 

ciples ? 

The National Council of 1811. Ant. Ricard. 

The Conclave and the Veto of Governments. 
Lucius Lector 

Pope Innocent VII and the Jews. Felix Vernet. 

aaa on tat Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. 

onti 
General fe. Théodore Delmont. 


Continued. 
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The Vatican and the Present Condition of Italy. R. de Cesare. 
‘The Sicilian Constitution of 1812. Part I. L. Palma. 

St. Charies Borromeo and G. Botero. Conclusion. C. Gioda. 
The Modern Method in Astronomy. E. Millosevich. 


March 16. 


The Italian Universities.—I. F. Martini. 

Patriotism and Socialism. A. Chiap a 

Brigandage Around Viterbo in 1798 T. Mariotti. 

The me of the State in Italy According to S. Spaventa. R. 


Ric 
The Ttalian Railways from the Point of View of a Reduction 
in Expenditure.—I. F. Benedetti (Engineer). 


March 1. 


G. Morando. 
Marcotti. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 


Scepticism According to Gaetano te 
Hungary and the Slav Nationality. 


MAGAZINES. 


Prof. Adolfo Posada. 


The Education of the King. 
Dr. Thebussem. 


‘Green’ in the Works of Cervantes. 
Literary Impressions. F F. Villegas. 


Revista Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
February 28. 


A Glance at the Reign of Carlos III. M. de Azcarraga. 
The ——— Government of Bayonne. Pablo de Alzola. 
The Natural Productions of Spain. A. de Segovia y Corrales 


March 15 
Sentiment in Music. Baltasar Champsaur. 


The Spanish Regency. ts Anselmo Fuentes. 
A Journey to the Philippines. M. Walls y Merino. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Art Amateur. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

Art Interchange. ae 

American Journal of Politics. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Antiquary. 


Esq. 
Ex. 
EWR. 
F. 


American Amateur Photog- | ; 


rapher. 
Astatic Quarterly. 
Andover Review. 
Architectural Record. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bankers’ Magazine (London) 
Belford’s Monthly. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ookman. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
Biblical World. 
Cornhill. ? 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Chautauquan. 
Church at Home and Abroad. 
Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Century Magazine. 
Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine. 
Canadian Magazine. 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
Colorado Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 
Contemporary Review. 
Christian Thought. 
Critical Review. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Catholic World. 
Dial, 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dublin Review. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational Review 
York). 
Educational Review (London). 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 





(New | 


JPEcon. 
JRCI. 


| JurR. 
JA 
K. 


iP. 


Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Eastern and Western Review. 

Forum. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 

Fortnightly Review. ; 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 

Godey’s. 

Geographical Journal. 

Greater Britain. 

Green . ‘ 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 

G Words. 

Home and Country. 

Harper’s a. 

Harvard raduates’ Maga- 

zine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 

Trish Ecclesiastical Review. 

Irish Monthly. 

Journal of Education. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal of Political Economy. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridicai Review. 

Journal of American Politics. 

Knowledge. 

King’s Own. 

Lend a Hand. 

Leisure Hour. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Longman’s Magazine. 

London Quarterly Review. 

Lutheran Quarterly Review. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate Monthly. 

Lyceum. 
onth. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 

McClure’s Magazine. 

Magazine of Am. History. 

Menorah Monthly. 

Missionary Review of World. 

Missionary Herald. 

Monist. 

Munsey’s Magazine. 

Music. 

Monthly Packet. 


PB. 
PhrenM. 
PL. 
PMM. 
PQ. 


Methodist Review. | 

North American Review. 

National Review. 

National Magazine. 

Nineteenth Century. 

New England Magazine. 

New Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine. 

Nature Notes. 

Outing. 

Our Day. 

Overland Monthly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. : 

Phrenological Magazine. 

Poet Lore. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychical Review. 


Seartes 
- Quarterly Journal of Eco- 


Econ. 


ScotGM. 


nomics. 
Questerss Review. 
eview of Reviews. 
Review of the Churches. 
Students’ Journal. 
School Review. 
Sanitarian. 
Social Economist. 
Scottish Geographical Maga- 


zine. 
Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 
ee 

Strand. 

Sunday Magazine. 

Sunday at Home. 

Temple Bar. 

Treasury. 

University Extension. 
University Magazine. 

United Service. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 


zine. 
United Service Magazine. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man 
Yale Review. 
Young Woman. 


{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the April numbers of periodicals. 


Afghanistan : 
rogress in Afghanistan, J. A. Gray, A 


The I 
AQ. 
Africa: 


7 of the Matabele and Matabele War, F. C. Selous, 
Transvaal Law of Limited Liability, Bank. 


Cause and Effect of the Matabele 


Allotments, Pages in the History of, J. F. Wilkinson, CR. 
America: True Discovery of America, Jean Cousin, FR. 


ndependent Afghan or Pathan Tibes, H. C. Raverty, 


Americanism: What Americanism Means, Theodore Roose- 


ve 
Animals: 


Anthropo 


Anglo-American Alliance, An, 
Anglo-Saxons: Coming of the Anglo-Saxons to England, Gw. 


Arthur S. White, NAR. 


Wild Traits in Tame Animals—I, L. Robinson, NAR. 
Reasoning Animals, Allen Sie SJ. 
logy, What is, Frederic 


Starr. 


—— estimony, Evidential Value of, M. L. Youg, 
u 


Architecture : 


Architectural Education in America, EngM. 
Early Architecture and Engineering in Peru, EngM. 
Architectural Effect at the California Fair, OM. 


Armies : 


The Reorganization of Our Army, Lieut. W. A. Campbell, 


The Colored American as a Soldier, T. G. Steward, US. 
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PR wk, Bogus Apotheosis of the British Army, A. Forbes, CR. 
rtist: 
Modern Artists and Their Work, C. Stuart J ohnson, MM. 
American Women Illustrators. Harold Payne, MM. 
Rosa Bonheur, George Holm, 3 
Artists: Meyndert obbema, T. Cole, CM. 
Astronomy 
A Comet: “Finder (William R. Brooks), F. W. Mack, CM. 
The Sun, W. J. B. Roome, KO. 
Thermal Radiation of Sun Spots, W. E. Wilson, KO. 
North Pole of th : Moon, A. C. Rany: ard, K, 
Jupiter and Its System, J. E. Gore, GM. 
Athens and Its Acropolis, TB. 
Australia: 
Lessons of the Banking Collapse, C. Gairdner, EconJ, Mar. 
Australian Rough Riders, Rolf Bolderwood, Mac. 
Bacteriology : Half an Hour with the Microbes, GW. 
Bakers: Vital Statistics of Operative Bakers, S. N. Fox, 


ks 
Bank of Venice in the Light of Authentic History, A. 
Baths : The Modern Rain Bath, W. P. Gerbard, San. 


Beet heokee Industry in the United States, The, H. W. Wiley, 


Beggars of Paris, Louis Paulian, Chaut. 

e 
Issue of the Revised Bible from Paternoster Row, LH. 
Prof. Sayce on the “‘ Higher Criticism,” Prof. Cheyne, NC. 
Modern Views on Inspiration, LQ. 

Bicy been 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel: Tayang to Tongdien, O. 
Modern Uses of the Bicycle, Dem. 

— What a Billion Means, Sir Henry Bessemer, SJ. 
irds : 
Little Strangers in Gray, Olive Thorne Miller, G. 
Destruction of British Birds, ae 

Bonheur, Rosa, George Holm. M 

Bourbaki, General, Archibald Decken: USM. 

Brphe, Tycho, Sir Robert Ball, GW. 

Brides: Japanese Bride vs. the American Bride, F. B. Harris, 


aut, 

British Embassy at Paris, Str, Mar. 
Brittany, Quaint Artist Haunts in, B. L. nero, oO. 
Bronté ‘amily : : Relics of the Brontés, W. W. Yates, NewR. 
Buffalo, Exterminating the, Nathaniel Estes, HC. 
Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, Marie A. Belloc, YW. 

California : 

The Midwinter Fair, OM. 
Canada: 

In Northwestern Wilds, William Cativte, CanM. 

Canada and Political Reunion, L. a oe AJP 

wT Extension in Canada, lige e Maclaughlin, UE, 


Canoe Building for Amateurs; Modern—II, H. L. Strobridge,O. 
=o rench Oaricature of To-day, Arséne Alexandre, 
cri 
Catholic Church : 
The Catholic Church and the Higher Criticism, A. 
Reminiscences of the Vatican Council, Cardinal Gibbons, 


A 

The Catholic Church in New York, J. T. Smith, MM. 

Sacerdotalism and the Succession, ‘LQ. 

Fall of the Jesuits, 1750-1774, Miss C..M. Yonge, MP. © 

Papal Encyclical on the Bible, CR. 

What About Our Convent Schools, M. 
Charity, Private, Public Relief and, C. 

Mar. 
Children : 

The National S. P. C. C., Archdeacon Farrar, RC, oa 

Our New Protectorate for Children, B. Waugh, NewR 
Childs, George William, E. Jay Edwards, Chaut. 

Christ, The Ascension of, J. Brubaker, LuthQ. 
Christianity in Britain, farly, Archdeacon Farrar, SunM. 
Church of England : 
nee gegen ee and the Succession, LQ. 
Earl me ge oe Divi ines on Episcopacy, S. F. Smith, M. 
Churches of Scotland 

be Fellowship Hath Liberalism with Disestablishment ? 

cots. 

Seceders of Last Century and os _ mecggaitton, Scots. 
Civil Service, The Discontent in the, 

Cleveland, President : Mr. Cleveland’ “oc ? FP. 
Colonies, British : 
Colonisi Federation and Federal Defense, AQ. 
Our Colonies and Free Trade, W. P. Robinson, WR. 
Free Trade the First Step to Federation, WR. 
Constantinople as an Historic ey, F. Harrison, FR. 
Consular Service, Reform in the, F, Wharton, NAR. 
Consumptives, Mortality Among Hereditary, H. Westergaard, 
EconJ, Mar. 

C o-Operative Movement, E. M. Lynch, GM. 

Cricket : Australian Cricket and Cricketers, NewR, 

Delicacy, True and False, William Mathews, NAR. 

Detroit : Bary Social Life in an Old Catholic City, R. D 
Elliott, C 

Dickens: 
GW. 


R. Henderson, CRev, 


Reminiscences of David Copperfield’s Childhood, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


seas =~ a Observations on the Diagnosis of, A. W. Sutter, 
an. 


Divers: Life Under the Water, Gustav Kobbé, — 
Dress : Extravagance in Dress, Frances M. Stee 
_ hae Theatre, London: An Historic iain a & 


Dukes: ona Duchesses, The Zoeih. B -. THheriagton. MM. 
Dunwich: A Lost English City, H ughty. | Black. 
—" Masters, Old: Meyndert EF. dans ‘ole, CM. 
aster : 
Origin and Gentine of Easter, J. Silverman, Men. 
The Easter Season, L. Sharp, Treas. 
Education : 
Report of the Committee of Ten. J. M M. Taylor, SRev 
History of Early Education—V, S. S. Laurie, SRev. 
Photo; repay y as an Aid to Education, C. F. Himes, PB. 
Re por o - the Committee of Ten, J. E. Bradley, . cs S. Clark, 
Sn Problems in Europe, Nicholas Murray Butler, 


The Normal School and the School of Pedagogy, F. C. 
Foster, EdRA. 
Educational Finance, Sophie Bryant, EconJ, Mar. 
Secondary Education : e Im — Commi mp, M ° 
Are Our Children Being Over-Educated 
bg gs cao School, W. C. Sargent, Lae 
Congresses of Education in America, G. Compayré, Ed. 
Education * Mexico, What Catholics Have Done for, K. 
Vaughan, C 
Education in the Household, Lucy M. Salmon, NEM. 
Electricity : 
os Transmission of Intelligence, T. D. Lockwood, 


.. _ of the Incandescent Electric Lemp. _eoge- 
The Electric Locomotive of To-day, G. L. Clark, 
Electric Canal Boat Sropsision, ¢ J — Sachs, CasM. 
Electric Conduit ‘oads, Albert Stetson, CasM. 
Horse-Power in an Electric § ss J. Trowbridge, Chaut. 
Storage Battery Cars, G. J. are A p. 
Emblems and Their Significance owell, CanM. 
Emigration to the Colonies and thot United States, GW. 
Raginsoring : 
Growing Influence of the Engineer, J. F. Beiower., EngM. 
Early Architecture and Engineerin; in Peru, EngM. 
‘ 3 A New matic Stadia, R. H. Richards, JAES, Jan. 
thics : 
Early Social Self-Government, John Simon, NC. 
Ethics and the Cosmic Order, Paul Carus, Mon. 
Facial Expression, L. Robinson, Black, 
Fans of the Orient, Laura B. Starr. 
Farming: 
Future Wheat Farming, ee. 
The Farmer and the Land, W. D. McCrackan, A 
Farmer in the South, The, Octave Thanet, Scrib_ 
The Farmers’ Movement, C. S. Walker, AAPS, Mar. 
Farm es Has it Destroyed Farm Life? E. V. 
Smalle 
Fashion, _ ire Effects of Changes of, J. L. Laughlin, 


Chaut. 
Fiction : The Ethical Novel, J. A. Noble, Ata. 
Fish: ing: 

Fly-Fishing, Beall Field, FR. 

Trouting Tattle, H. Maxwell, Black. 

Fishing with the Spear, Ed. W. Sand ys 
Fisheries, The New ngland, George ya Roh, NEM. 
Forgery as a rebueten, Robert A. inkerton. NAR. 
Fouilloux, Jacques de, Mac. 

Franco-Prussian War : 

The Sie ege of Metz, C. Edwards, GM. 

Bourbaki, Archibald — USM. 

Bazaine and MacMahon, A. E. Turner, USM. 
Fuiler, Chief Justice, Matthew White, J r., MM. 
Game Laws of England. Working of, W. Routh, WR. 
Geography, The New, Miner H. addock , Ed. 
Germany 

Emperor William’s Stud-Farm and Hunting Forest, P. Big- 

elow. Harp. 

6 age Treaty Between Russia and Germany. 

Trade of Germany in 1893, BTJ, Mar. 
rial Condition of Germany, BTJ, Mar. 

The People of Germany, LH. 

Gladstone's Contributions to Literature, Bkman. 
Goethe, Frau Aja, H. os ran 
— and Sm nzees, R. 
nge, The, F. J. Foster, iets 
fice ity and Environment, A. ot Mites, A. 
Home Rule in Cities, Edward E. Hale, Cos. 
Housekee ing, gn H. C. Walsh. 
Hudson A Forgotten Northern Fortress, J. Schultz, 


CanM. 
e Lane, About Hunting and Snakes, Lieut.-Col. W. B. 
ane, 
ypnotism and the Law GB, Mar 
iy and: Across Iceland, Carl Grossman, GJ. 
Tagen: How We Restrict Immigration, J. H. Senner, 
A 
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. India: The Religions of India—II, hig Howl, MisR. 
Child Marriage in India, Mrs. G. A. Paul, 
— Training for Women in India, Edith M. Brown, 
be, 2 pages Missions Have Failed in India, V. A. 
an 
Prospect of the Conversion of India, G . Smith, CHHA. 
ods of India, F. Marion Crawford, CM. 
Indian Finance, Bank. 
The Cow Agitation, « the Mutiny Plasm, O. P. Singh, NC. 
Johore, Harry Lake, GJ. 
ie Garacontie, the Greatest Iroquois of His Epoch, 


Insects : 
Stinging Insects, E. A. Butler, LH. 
Wings of Insects, Lewis Wright, t, LH. 
Insurance: American Life Insurance Methods, M. M. Daw- 


son, AAPS, Mar. 
Inter-State Commerce Law: Is It Beneficial? A. F. 


Parties in Ireland and the Ministry, T. M. Healey, NewR. 
The Evicted Tenants Problem, Michael Davitt, 
The Government and the Evicted Tenants, T. W. Russell, 


Causes of Irish Discontent, Scots. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary, G. G. Greene, USM. 
A Plea for Ireland, E. Dowsley, CanM. 

ic Conquest of Our Cities, J. P. Bocock, F. 


“The Fasci dei Lavoratori and the Situation in Italy, Chaut 
Ideas and Tendencies of Modern Italy, Alex. Ordrini, Chaut. 
Neapolitan Toilers, Fannie E. W. — G, Mar. 

Some Causes of the Italian a, 

The Italian Bank Scandals, FR 

ne Crisis in Italy, CR. 


Pre} udice of Romans Against Jewish Religion, Men. 
Jume i The Old, Edith Sessions Tupper, Chaut. 
et mg ook rog Story, Mark Twain's Histor of, NAR. 
Kant’ oateine of the Schemata, H. . Williams, Mon. 
pom and Nirvana, Paul Carus, Mon 
abor : 
The Exemption of Women from Labor, L. F. Ward, Mon. 
The Economy of High Wages, SEcon. 
The Labor Commission, NatR. 
Labor Representation, Fred. Hammill, FR. 
{amqnimestee of he Trades Union Vote, Fred. Wicks, NC. 
Work and Wages, W. H. Mallock, = 
The Coal Strike and a Minimum Wage, F 


Mar. 
Economic Aspects of the Coal Dispute, 1893, EconJ, Mar. 
Agencies for Dealing with the Unemployed, EconJ, Mar. 
The Foreign Labor Colonies, M. 
Labor and the Popular Welfare, LQ. 
The Victims of Industry, C. Rolleston, WR. 
Lamont, Daniel Scott, Secretary of War, Charles Robinson, 


Landslides, David Pern JAES, Jan. 

Land : “* Métay >in Western France, EconJ, Mar. 
Land Held Outo Use, J. W. Bengough, NAR. 
Law, Classification of, Russell H. Curtis, Apt Mar. 
Lawlessness in the South, Suppression of, J. Stone, NAR. 
Lecturers, A Gentle Warning to, Agnes Ropplien F, 
“8 ‘Gene the Campaign of the Seven Days, E. B. 

ott, 

Lepers : "How Shall Our Lepers Be Cared For ? B. Lee, San. 
Libraries : 

The Librarian Among His Books, Lipp. 

The Laurenzeana Library at owen “Helen Zimmern, LH. 
Lincoln’s Literary Experiments, John a. Nicolay, CM. 
Literature: 

The ish? iter to Literature, D, April 1. 

-“—_— Literature at Cornell University, H. Corson, D, 


Lita Retetine if Man, D. F, Hannigan, WR. 
Local Government : Plea for Local Legislatures, Scots. 
London: At “ Tully’s he ee * Austin Dobson, Scrib. 
Lumbering: In the Lumber Woods, CanM. 
Manual Training Schools, C. M. Woodward, CasM. 
Laing History of, Lady Cook, WR. 
+ ya in, Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, iB Harris, GT. 

exico: 

oi, ep uggle for Mexican Independence—II, UM, Mar. 

in Mexico, T. J. Hughes, Chaut. 

millet ei Lite at Barbizon, CM. 
Missions: 

Why Christian Missions Have Failed in 1 India, V. A. Gandhi, 


The Reformed Principle and Foreign Missions, N. M. Stef- 
‘ens. 

Political Science and Christian Missions, H.W. Hulbert,PRR. 
The Experiences of a Missionary, Walter Elliott, CW. 
noe Claims and Christian Duty, Isabella B. Bishop, 


Christianity in ipiie—Th Edward Storrow, MisR. 
The Outlook in Japan, MisH. 


. D. Longe, EconJ, 


The Church as a Missionary Field, bbe cw Vrooman, 
Incentives to pce ne af Povo cocoa: aba C. Croll, noe 
Monte Carlo, Charles H 
Modeling in Clay—I, H. C. Gaskin “AA. 
Mohammedanism in Africa: Its Missionary Character, HomR. 
Monism: Three Aspects of Monism, C. Lloy Morgan, Mon. 
Morphine, Permanganate of Potassium as an Antidote for, 


an 
Municipal Reform: Need of a Positive Programme, L. Will- 


iams, A. 
er Reform, A Definite Step Toward, Herbert Walsh, 


Music: 
Common Sense Music Study, T. W. mmesoute, UE, March. 
Americanism in Music, Arthur Weld, 
—— Value of Chamber Music, x0 . S. Van Cleve, 
us 
A Musical Library, Thomas Tapper, M 
=, in Modern Education, Place of the, ‘Ella A. Guptill, Ed. 
apo: 
Decline ona Fall of Napoleon, Lord Wolseley, PMM. 
A Story 4 Napoleon Bonaparte. 
ae a Ill, Seward and, F. W. Seward, G, Mar. 
avies 
A Battle-Ship in Action, 8. A. Staunton, Harp. 
Under the Cross of St. Andrew, V. Gribayedoff, Cos. 
Neves Origin and Development of Steam, Admiral G. H. 
reble, US. 
Navigation Laws, Our, Charles H. Cramp, N 
Negroes: The Colored American as a Salaien * G. Steward, 


New England: Old New England, LQ. 
New York: 

Our Constitutional Convention, SEcon. 

The Old Jumel Mansion, Edith Sessions Tupper, Chaut. 

The Bowery and Bohemia, H. C. Bunner, Scrib. 

How Peo — Live in a Plutocratic City, W. D. Howells, Cos. 
Nirvana, Karma and, Paul Carus, Mon. 
Nonconformist Action in Birmingham, F. L. Wiseman, RC, 


ar. 
Norway: A Winter Journey Up the Coast, R. B. Anderson, 


Serib. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: A Western Educational Centre, Eliza A. 
Starr, CW. 
Number, Notion and Definition of, Hermann Schubert, Mon. 
Painting: A Word About vainting, Tapa Coffin, Scrib. 
Parkman, Francis, A. G. Bradley, 
Parliament, The British : 
Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement, NatR 
Mr. Gladstone’s rate Nov R. 3. Watson, CR. 
The Old Premier and the New, H. W Massingham, CR. 
The Fereopeness etm 


R. 
House of Lords a Gatco: Duke of —— CR. 
The English Senate, G. W. Smalley, 
New Parties in Parliament, Justin Y McCarthy, NAR. 
Partington, Mrs., Experiences During Many Years—VII, 


NE 
Pauperism i in Great Cities, Robert T. Paine, LAH, Mar. 
Pawnbroking : 

**Ma Tante,” Edmund R. Spearman, Cos. 

Pawnshops and Small Borrowers, Charles Barnard, Chaut. 
Pentateuch, Klostermann on the, W. H. Gr een, PRR. 
Photography : See —* of AP; PA; PB; WPM 
Photogravure, J. H. Gear, 

Physiology, Modern, Max *Verworn, Mon. 
Poetry, Early Latin, R. Y. Tyrell, AM. 
Political Economy : 
— of International Value, F. V. Edgeworth, EconJ, 


The Wife’s Contribution to Family Income, EconJ, Mar. 
Idea of Justice in Political Economy, G. Schmoller, AAPS, 


ar. 
Politics and the Saloon, SEcon. 
Poole, William Frederick. D, Mar. 16; Mus. 
Pottery, The Development of, Albert W instead, HC. 
Poverty, Who is a tor, 1 a B. Dietrick, AJP. 
Post Office, English, History of, 
Are Our Prisons a Pare ? W. D. Merriqen. FR. 


Prisons : 
H. Har- 


ee oy Is Proselytism a Duty of Judaism ? 
ris, 
Psychics : “See Contents of PsyR. 
Pulpit and Politics, The, Joseph Kyle, Treas. 
Queen Victoria : 
The Queen and Her ‘“ Permanent Minister,” NC. 
‘The Queen at Home, Ly 
Rabelais at Home, Black. 
Railways : 
South American Railroad Development, Courtenay DeKalb, 


ngM. 
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